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PREFACE TO FIFTH EDITION. 



SEBIOUS oomplioations haying frequentlj arisen in oonneotion 
with frauds which we have previously exposed, and liabilities 
against which we have already warned our Members, I have mucdi 
pleasure in complying with a generally expressed wish that our 
Circulars and Annual Eeports, issued during the last five or six years, 
shall be reprinted. These will therefore be found on pages 120 to 
217, and their contents are referred to in the Index. 

I have also re-arranged and added to the Suggestions, and regret 
that, as mistakes of the same kind so frequency come before us, I 
have been obliged to repeat many paragraphs which are not needed 
in the majority of cases, where ordinary intelligence and care are 
used. 

It is true that we have not had to deal with a guarantee such as 
was referred to in the third edition, where a complacent Captain 
allowed himself to be beguiled into shipping wet wool on the strength 
of the following extraordinary memorandum : — 

" Please receive the bales of wool on deck of your steamer, for whioh I 
don't hold you responsible for every (sic) wet oondition they might suffer, 
meanwhile I beg you to take any preoaution for preserving them. You 
may also put them in the hold with the grain and fill it up with wheat.*' 

But quite as little intelligence was displayed by the Captain who 
recently took cargo for a port out of the ordinary course of his 
voyage, on the strength of a letter from the Shippers to the following 
effect : — 

** We have your notice of the deviation of the S.S. , and asking 

us to give you a letter stating that the deviation had been covered by 
insurance, and herewith take pleasure in advising you that we have 
arranged this, and covered the deviation by insurance.*' 

It does not appear to have struck this sapient mariner that 
no insurance for account of the Shippers would in any way 
affect the question as between the holder of the Bill of Ladmg and 
the Shipowner ; and so long as there are men in the Mercantile 
Marine who are innocent enough to think that their Owners are 
protected by such letters, it will probably be admitted that any 
additional information, however simple, may in some cases be useful 
to them. 

I have not thought it necessary to give Tables showing Distances, 
Weights and Measures, Specific Gravity of Substances, Lists of 
Lloyd's Agents, Load Line Begulations, Aids to Seamen to Save 
their Wages, &c., &o., as the above, and a very great many other 
useful hints, are contained in "Lloyd's Seaman's Almanac," which 
can be obtained for 1/- from any of the principal nautical booksellers, 
and should be in the hands of every Shipmaster. 
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So far as general topios are concerned, the rise and progress of 
The Shipping Federation is folly dealt with (see page 7). 

The Codification of the Merchant Shipping Act, 1894, is one of 
the measures the necessity for which we pressed upon the Author- 
ities in 1892 (see pages 189 to 144>. 

It was originally presented to the public in a most unsatisfactory 
form, and, but for the joint action of the Protecting and Indemnity 
Associations, it would probably have been passed in this shape, and 
must have made confusion ten times more confounded. 

This Bill was, however, fortunately withdrawn, redrafted, with the 
assistance of the Shipowners' Eepresentatives, and finally became 
law on the 1st January, 1896. 

The Indian Merchant Shipping Bill was also found to contain 
a great deal of new and contentious matter. Instructions have 
therefore been given to redraft it, and the Shipowners' Parliamentary 
Committee will doubtless take care that it is made, what it professes 
to be, a Consolidation Bill. 

Our other suggestions (page 144) have yet to be dealt with, and 
will sooner or later require the same care and attention from the 
Shipowners' Parliamentary Committee. The most pressing of these 
appears to be the formation of a Merchant Shipping Council, and 
the re-enactment of that part of the Merchant Shipping Act, 1864, 
by which a Shipowner's liability was limited to the value of his 
ship and her freight (see page 207). 

A Marine Insurance Bill has been drafted ** on the same lines as 
the Bills of Exchange Bill, and the Sale of Goods Bill, which have 
now become law. It endeavours to reproduce as exactly as possible 
the existing law relating to marine insurance, leaving any amend- 
ments that may seem desirable to be introduced by the Legislature 
at a later stage." 

If this object can be achieved, the Bill will be of the greatest 
value to all who are interested in Shipping, and every assistance 
will doubtless be given, by Shipowners' Eepresentatives, to make 
this a complete success. 

The Shipowners' Documentary Committee has also an important 
work in hand, its object being to remove some of the pit-falls with 
which a Shipowner's business is beset, and, jtrofiting by eccperience, 
it will probably suggest no terms which are unjust to either Ship- 
owners, Merchants, or Charterers, and will only confirm and enforce 
them after all concerned have had an opportunity of fully discussing 
the matter (see page 207). 

The Supply of British Seamen is perhaps the most serious 
question to be dealt with in the future. So far as the Royal 
Navy is concerned, if the demand for seamen exceeds the available 
supply, further inducements must be offered to men who are willing 
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tb serve nncler the White Ensign. In the Heifcantile Mitfine more 
harm than good would probably be done to British Seamen by any 
OoYommental interference, whioh is not on an International basis. 
And the mach-to-be-regretted influx of Foreigners will cmly be 
increased by farther additions to the wages, comfort, and safety of 
seamen serving on board of British merchant vessels. 

A writer in the *< Nautical Magazine*' for February, 1896, 
contends that ** Wales affords a recruiting ground comparatively 
unexplored, which would amply repay any organised effort to extract 
therefrom a supply of good home-bred material capable of being 
soon converted into British Seamen. Such men would have little 
difi&culty in beating the ubiquitous foreigner with hid own much 
vaunted weapons of docility, sobriety, and thrift." 

Commander Crawley, B.N.B., suggests that "in consideration 
of a British Shipowner exclusively engaging only those of British 
birth as Masters, Ofi&cers, and Seamen, a certain percentage of hght 
dues, which he has to pay every voyage, shall be refunded to him." 

And Sir Charles Dilke thinks that three-fourths of the crew 
should be British, <* although the Shipowners will have to be 
induced to assent to the change by having corresponding advantages 
conferred upon them." 

But until Shipowners and Seamen fully appreciate the fact that 
they are equally interested in the removal of every encouragement 
to foreign competition, I am afraid that this must remain a burning 
question, on the satisfactory settlement of which British supremacy 
depends. 

Lord Salisbury pointed out to a Deputation of Trades Unionists, 
before his party was in power (see page 166) that : — " If you prcHS 
the capitalist too hard, he may seek refuge in other lands. If he 
goes abroad, he enjoys the advantages of protection arid access to 
English Markets, and that is an inducement which has operated 
already, and will operate in the future " (see pages 166, 177. & 282). 

These remarks apply specially to shipowning, and it is alleged that 
the bounties paid to the Owners of a French vessel would enable 
them to send her to and from San Francisco in ballast, without being 
out of pocket thereby. 

Consul Bernal also states that '* It will be seen how keen is the 
competition to which we are exposed, and how little would be 
required in the shape of further legislative restrictions and 
regulations, to make the competition of our vessels with the more 
free and cheaply worked ones of other nations impossible, thereby 
bringing about the ruin of a large portion of our shipping interest 
and tlie cutisequent loss of employ inent to Uirge numbers of our seamen.*^ 
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It is satisfactory to note that the Soottish Shipmasters' Association 
has succeeded in obtaining a legal decision on the absurd practice, 
hitherto adopted at Board of Trade Inquiries, by which Masters 
were put on their trial without knowing the nature of the charge 
they bad to m^et. 

In the case referred to the Judge stated that unless the Board of 
Trade mentioned at the outset the questions to be submitted against 
the Master, Mate, or Owners, or if they were put into the box and 
no questions were put to them with regard to the alleged matter 
in default, he would not convict. 

I trust that the Federated Shipmasters* Association will not relax 
its efforts to obtain other necessary reforms, until it can no longer 
l>esaid— 

'*It appears in these scientific days that theory and the absence of 
practical knowledge are matters that commend their possessors to positions 
of responsibility in dealing with practical seafaring questions of the utmost 
vital miportance to the seafarer and the travelling community/* 

I also hope that Shipowners will not lose sight of the advice given 
in the following extract from " The Shipping World,** for April, 
1898 :— 

*' Let us, in conclusion, say that we cannot affect any admiration for 
the negative policy of Shipowners in legislation. It consists, for 
the most part, of opposition, procrastination, and reference to 
Committees. By adopting a constructive policy, in harmony with 
the spirit of the times, they would take the sting out of the charges 
made against them, and give heart to Members of Parliament wlio 
are anxious to serve the great interest they control. But they 
prefer to turn the deaf ear to every suggestion of reform, and 
continue their suspicious, dilatory tactics.** 

J. S. M. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, 

1896. 
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SUGGESTIONS. 



LOSS OP LIFE AT SEA— 



. The following letter has been addressed to CaptainSy 
Officers, Engineers, Firemen, and Sailors, by the Chairman, 
who hopes that they will peruse it with advantage, and that 
Officers may set a good example to their men, as example is 
in all cases better than precept :— 

"NEVER DRINK." 

Mt Dbar Fbiends, 

I had the pleasure of writing an open letter to yon some 
years ago, and again propose to have a friendly oliat with you on a 
subject in which I am deeply interested— that of Temperance. I 
ended my last letter with a cure for drunkenness — " Never Drink." 
I have had many encouraging replies from men whom I have never 
seen, and they all agree on one point, viz., that with a teetotal 
captain and crew there is much more safety for life, much less fear 
of collision, and greater harmony and comfort on boai'd. 

In my experience I have come across many cases in which 
disastrous effects have arisen from drink being used on board- 
Captains giving orders when inflated with drink. Engineers asleep, 
coUisions following, scores of lives lost, and men of otherwise good 
character and repute losing their positions by indulgence " once ou 
a time.** Scientific experiments have proved that " Colour 
Blindness** is easily induced afloat or ashore by the use of 
intoxicating liquors, and that an abstainer has an enormous 
advantage over even a moderate drinker. As to marksmen on 
shore, experiments have proved that a small quantity of ardent 
spirit affects the correctness of the eye and aim, and a crack shot 
&ils to hit the bull*s eye after a " wee drappy.'* How many 
accidents, losses, and collisions occur in consequence of tippling no 
one on earth can tell. 

Owners of ships are always complaining of the cost of insurance, 
but if they would make a point of engaging only such officers and 
men as are abstainers, they would soon be much astonished by the 
absence of accidents and consequent reduction of calls. Why spend * 

your hard-eai-ned money ou drink ? AVliat do you get in return ? ^ Thiefl ^^ 
"An enemy to steal away your brains," which also steals from 
your wives and children the food and clothing to which tliey are 
entitled. ^You clothe and feed splendidly tlio publican's family; 
why not do the same in your own home. You complain that you 
cannot live on the low wages now paid, but a little reflection 
and a little thrift would open your eyes pretty wide. As a patriotic 
Englishman I cannot but feel sorry to see so many foreign sailors 
poming to our country, but the secret of thei** success is ** Thrift^'' 
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Kindness. 



Waste. 



Poison. 



for witii lower wages they save money, and after a few years, t^o 
back to their own conntry and buy a small farm on whioh they live 
out their days. Some sailors, with 80/- a week, have been known 
to save ^50 a year, so that they can very soon liye in their own 
freehold cottage. « 

Again, what sort of companions do tipplers meet ? Nothing stands 
still, it gets either better or worse. Chemists tell ns that one drop 
of Iodine will colour 7000 times its weight of water. It is just the 
same in higher things ; one book, one companion, one habit, may 
affect the whole life and character. 

Every man is an example to some other man, and the effect of a 
good or evil example is far reaching. No man lives to himself alone. 
Officers have a great opportunity of making or marring the lives of 
men committed to their care, and while there are always some 
" black sheep,*' there are scores of thousands of men who are willing 
and ready to do their duty. ** Words of kindness never die.** You 
know better than I can tell you how an encouraging word will lead 
a man to do and dare, while cross words will harden his heart, and 
often breed a canker, making him unwilling to do even his regular 
duty, knowing he will mote probably receive a curse than a 



Judges teD us that but for " drink " they would have very little 
to do, and my own experience as a Magistrate has taught me that 
it is drink which fills our Gaols, Lunatic Asylums, and Workhouses. 
We hear of depression in trade generally, and in Shipping 
particularly. Has it ever occurred to you that if all the money 
Wasted on drink, j£140,000,000 per annum, were spent upon 
legitimate trade, work would be provided for every man and woman 
in the country, and that every ship in existence (and probably many 
more) and every man on board, would be kept constantly employed 
at much higher wages than are paid at present, and prosperity 
would be a constant thing, and not like a vision, here to-day and 
gone to-morrow. 

I have been, an Abstainer for 86 years, and I attribute my 
good health and spirits to this fftct. I have seen during that 
period hundreds of young men pass away to drunkards' graves. 
Sons and daughters, in whose young life their parents and friends 
rejoiced biit who had acquired the habit of tasting, too often learnt 
and practised at home. And beautiful promising lives have been 
ruined and lost. Now that Alcohol is known to be a poison, 
intelligent people should treat it as an insidious enemy, which will 
wreck many on the voyage of life. 

My first and last words are " Never Drink." 
Yours faithfcdly, 
NewcasUe-on-Tyne, WM. P. STEPHENSr 

Christmas, 189Cf^ 
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THE SHIPPING FEDERATION, LTD., 

AND 

THE BENEFIT FUND. 



As all of our members contribute to this Fund, it is of the 
greatest importance that they should give everyone ou board of 
their vessels an opportunity of participating in the benefits to 
be derived from it, and they should bear in mind that Masters 
and Officers have not been slow to appreciate the kindly feeling 
which prompted Shipowners in 1878, in 1881, and in 1887, to 
advocate the formation of Benefit Funds for Seamen, to be 
jointly supported and managed by Employers and Employed. 



The Federation 
Benefit Fund. 



How these good intentions were originally frustrated by the 
opposition of Trades Councils and Union Officials is set forth 
in our Annual Eeport (page 180), and Shipowners found 
themselves compelled to abandon the scheme altogether, or 
take the matter entirely into their own hands, so far as both 
management and contributions were concerned. 



Previous Sohemes 

opposed by 
Union Offloials. 



The latter course was fortunately adopted, with the best 
results, and of the £20,000 paid for claims and incidental 
expenses, a large percentage is on account of Masters and 
Officers ; the only causes for regret being that Engineers and 
Seamen have not been more fully alive to their own interests, 
and that their Unions do not appear to provide any adequate 
substitute for this Fund. 



Twenty thousand 
Pounds paid. 



As the rise and progress of The Shipping Federation is fully 
dealt with in our Annual Reports (see page 7), and the 
Benefit Fund rules are now well known, it is only necessary 
to call special attention to three of the principal difficulties 
met with in administering this Fund, for which upwards of 
60,000 Benefit Certificates were issued to the end of 1895. 



Progress of 

The Shipping 

Federation. 



First — A Benefit Book must be obtained and re-stamped 
ACCORDING TO BuLE. The ncccssity of holding a Benefit Book 
in a Federation ship (in addition to the ordinary parchment 
ticket), and of having it re-stamped every twelve months from 
the dat^ of issue, Q,ccordiQg to rule 7, is frequently neglected* 
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For several years the Committee took a most liberal view of 
any breach of this rule, and many claims were paid under the 
supposition that it had been overlooked or misunderstood, as 
is shown by the following extract from the letter of one 
The Benefit Book ^'^ongst many grateful widows whose husband (a Chief 
Engineer) neglected or ignored rule 7, influenced it is feared 
must be ^7 those who should have known better : — 

" This money (J670) coming just now is simply salvation to me 
and my children, for it will enable us to get a little home 
together. It is impossible to tell anyone what this sum 
means to me, and I feel grieved that my husband should 
have been so careless in neglecting to re-date his book. I 
should like to implore all Engineers not to be careless, but 
to join and support this splendid Society, as this money saves 
a home, gives a means of livelihood, saves one from despair, 
and it may be suicide. It gives all, and asks nothing in 
return." 



re- Stamped every 
twelve months from 



date of issue. 



Much may be forgiven to Trades Unionists, as it is possible 
that many of the rank and file still honestly believe in the 
possibility of strikes permanently improving their position, but 
anyone who succeeds in depriving the widow or orphan of 
valuable assistance in time of need, by advising the bread winner 
to refuse the freewill offering of The Shipping Federation, 
should not be forgiven, unless he supplies the deficiency in some 
other equally efficacious manner, which I am afraid is never 
the case. 

It was, however, found that a stand must be made sooner or 
later. The following circular was therefore issued on the 
1st November, 1894, and rule 7 has accordingly been carried 
into effect since 81st March, 1895 : — 

NOTICE TO HOLDERS of BENEFIT BOOKS. 
" After the 31st March, 1895, Rule 7 will be strictly enforced. 
This Rule requires that every Benefit Book shall be 

RE-DATED ONCK IN EVERY TWELVE MONTHS fi:om the date of its 

issue at a Federation Registry Office, the personal application 
of the holder being necessary. 
" Claims aiising in respect of the holders of Benefit Books who 
have failed to comply with this requirement, will not be 
PAID after the above-mentioned date, unless it can be shown 
that the reason for delay arose from absence out of the United 
Kingdom, or other satisfactory cause beyond their control." 

Second — The Benefit Selected. As the Benefit Fund 
Books can only be issued for payment 

(a) On death or total disablement of from £12 10s. Od. 
to £100, according to rating, for those who wish to 
give the wJwle benefit to their wives or dependent 
relatives, or 
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(b) Of an allowance in case of accident, from 6/- to 40/- 
a week, for men who wish to obtain the whole benefit 
themselves, or 

fcj Of one-half of each of the above for those who prefer 
that either their relatives or themselves shall 
benefit to the extent of one half the amounts recover- 
able under a and 6. 



Care necessary In 



It sometimes happens that the holder of an a book is 
surprised to find that he has no claim in case of accident, or 
that in case of death the relatives of the holder of a 6 book 
are in an equally unfortunate position. It should therefore be 
borne in mind that c is the only book which covers both loss 
of life and an allowance in case of accident. 



selecting the 



Benefit 



Third — Masters and others whose duty it is to enoaoe 
Crews are entitled to much larger Benefits than Sailors and 
Firemen — more is therefore required from them — but it has The only 

unfortunately happened that in some cases they have accidentally 
or intentionally overlooked the conditions on which the 
Benefit certificates are granted to them, as set forth in Rule stipulation made 
18 (see The Federation Blue Book, 1896), and it is the most 
unpleasant duty the Committee has to perform (a duty which 
for the first two or three years they endeavoured to evade) with Masters, 
when, in response to the application of some widow or orphan, 
they are obliged to refer to this essential rule« and it is surely 
not asking to© much to require that they shall be saved from 
this unpleasant position, by Shipmasters either refusing to 
qualify for the Fund, or by carrying out the Rules, if they 
have appUed for and obtained The Federation Benefit Fund 
Book. 



. As the shillings and sixpences paid in connection with the 
parchment tickets cover only a small portion of the cost of the 
issue and registration of such tickets and of the seamen's 
waiting rooms attached to the offices, this Fund is not contri- 
buted to in any way by seamen. All The Federation asks is 
that an agreement once entered into shall be faithfully carried 
out on both sides, and this is the sole return it expects for 
the benefits given. 

It has no more sympathy with an employer who does not 
keep faith with his men, than it has with the men who do not 
keep faith with their employers, and I hope that sooner or 
later the Benefit Fund will be sapplemanted by a further fund, 
managed and paid for by seamen, and secured to them or 
their relatives in such form as they may think most advisable. 



and 



with Seamen. 
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The best class of 



Seamen should be 



encouraged, and 
Freedom of 



Contract 



maintained. 
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In the meantime, Owners, who wish to encourage the best 
class of seamen, must take care that the following instructions 
are carried out in every case by their Masters : 

All seamen must be engaged through The Federation Registry 
Officei^ in the following manner : — 

The printed "Requisition Form" (which can be obtained from 
the nearest Registry Office) should be filled in, giving the 
number and rating of the men required, and other 
particulars. The form should then be lodged at the 
Registry Office, when a number of men, holders of Feder- 
ation tickets, and (as far as possible) Benefit Books, will 
be mustered for selection at the time arranged. 

In cases where it is impossible for the master to attend at the 
Office, the men will be sent on board for selection. 

By this means seamen will be procured who are pledged to 
the principle of freedom of contract, i.e., pledged "to carry 
out their agreement in accordance with the Merchant Shipping 
Acts * * * notvnthstanding that other members of the crew 
may or may not be members of any Seamen's Union," against 
whom there is no known cause of complaint, and who in many 
cases (being the holders of Benefit Books) have made some 
provision for themselves or their families in the event of 
accident. 



It is needless to say that The Federation has no more to do 
Wages only aflfeoted ^^^^ ^j^^ ^-^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^^^ ^^^ -^ ^^^ ^ ^^ ^.^ ^1^^ ^^g^ 

by supply and and fall of the price of wheat (see page 178), but it has put a 
demand. stop to the suicidal action of misguided men, who were 

endeavouring to destroy the very trade on the success of which 
their own welfare depended. 



As an instance of the desperate efforts made to misrepresent 
the value of the Benefit Fund, and to prejudice Seamen 
DesperaUeflforts against it, the following is worthy of Consideration :— 

to Ubel the The misrepresentation commenced with the allegation that 

**The Shipping Federation is an arch humbug.*' The fact 
that Peter Doyle had faithfully served on board of Federation 
ships for many years was dealt with. Extracts from his 
Parchment Ticket and Benefit Book were given, also particulars 
the Benefit Fund. ^^ *"^ accident (which happened on the 80th October, 1895), 
but the fact that Doyle had refused to take a Benefit Book 
undl three weeks after the accident, viz., on the 21st November, 
1895, was suppressed. 



Federation, and 
to misrepresent 
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On the strength of such evidence as this, people who profess 
to be acting in the interests of seamen, persistently abuse 
and misrepresent The Federation Benefit Fund and its 
promoters. 

Forgetting that ^* curses, like chickens, come home to curses oome 
roost," they will probably continue in this congenial course home to roost 
until they overstep the line, and find, when too late, that 
** Nemesis ** has overtaken them. 

Had they recommended sailors to " spoil the Egyptians," 
by qualifying for the Benefit Fund, it niufht have been The cloven foot 
supposed that they really hav^the welfare of seamen at heart, 
but the cloven foot is seen in this hatred of the Fund, and they 
seem to think their very existence depends on sowing discord 
between employer and employed; and in carrying out the 
" Pious Editor's Creed " (page 178). 

The rise and progress of The Shipping Federation Ltd., is 
dealt with as follows : — 

— Strikes : the debit and credit sides. 
— Wages : the only means of raising them. 
— Free Trade : Protection and Coercion. 
— Why The Federation was formed. 
— Proposed treatment of non-unionists. 
— How previous Benefit schemes were dealt with. 
— Why the present Benefit Fund was formed. 
— The positions in 1890 and in 1892 compared. 
— The Benefit Fund v. Employers' Liability Bill. 
—The HuU Strike. 
— Force no remedy. 
— ^Employers Liability Bill. 
176-8 — Wages and Trades Unions. 
—Wages from 1400 to 1880. 
—The ** living" wage. 
— Protection from violence and intimidation. 
— Foreigners under the British Flag. 
— The Royal Navy and the Press Gang, 
— Freedom of contract established. 
—The Federation Bill. 
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IN THE CAUSE OP HUMANITY. 



It is said that there is only one thing better than presence 
Absence of body, of mind in a railway accident, and this applies with still 
greater force to the accidents which so often happen on board 
of ship, as my own brief experience has shown. 

I have twice heard the terrible cry of "a man overboard;** 
on both occasions the engines of fast-going passenger steamers 
were stopped and reversed, life buoys with flags were 
thrown overboard, a look-out man was sent to the mast head, 
and the boats were got out ; but in one instance it appeared 
to be a case of **the more haste the less speed," for the star- 
board boat was let go before the life buoys were sighted. It was 
therefore far from the drowning man, who was afterwards 
seen some distance on the port quarter, and another boat had 
to be got ready, which unfortunately reached the spot too 
late. As to Signal Buoys and smoke by day or flame by 
night, see page 270. 

But presence of mind is of little use unless care be taken to 
see that everything is in order before an accident happens, 
for it is never known what may be required. Particular 
attention should therefore be paid to our Regulations for 
Commanders, 52, 53, 54, and 76 (see pages 114 and 117). 

The Editor of an American Magazine alleges that the 
formation of a "Ladies* Artistic Forecastle Society** has been 
contemplated in England, but, without going so far as this, a 
great deal can, and probably should, be done to assist seamen 
in making their quarters more comfortable. 

Clause 210, section 2, of the Merchant Shipping Act, 1894, 
stipulates that—** every space so occupied and appropriated 
(by seamen and apprentices) shall be kept free from goods and 
stores of any kind, not being the personal property of the crew 
in use during the voyage," — and such precautious should be 
taken as are most hkely to prevent any condensation of 
moisture over the sleeping bunks. With this object in view, 
they should, when practicable, be fitted back to back in the 
centre of the forecastle, and not at the sides. 

A great deal has been said about the space allotted to seamen, 
but it must not be forgotten that even first-class passengers by 
our best lines frequently find their berths ** cribbed, cabined, 



Presence of mind. 



Forecastles 
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Crews' Quarters. 
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and confined." If the forecastle ventilators are kept open, the 
regulation space of 72 cabic feet is probably safficient at sea, 
and quite as much as the crew are generally willing to keep 
dean. 

A well-known Shipowner gives the following with other 
valuable instructions to his Captains, but I have been unable 
to ascertain whether the latter succeed in keeping the men on 
bofiurd the ship, or in inducing them to take quinine and keep 
sober, as suggested : — 

'*Vb8sbls bound to Ports in Hot Gliiiatbs ob Tbopioal 
Watbbs. — 

" The crew most sleep in their beds at nights, as by sle^^ing 

out of their berths, or on deck, fever may be contracted. 
*' They must not be given too hard work, and must be kept out 

of the sun as much as possible. 
" They must not be allowed to go on shore. 
" On no account must they get intoxicated. 
«*Lime juice must be served out regularly every day, and 

immediately anyone shows signs of taking cold, regular doses 

of quinine must be given to him. 
" In hot weather it is never advisable to eat full meals. Too 

much meat should be avoided, and light food will be found 

more wholesome and more healthy. 
** Should there be any epidemic of infectious disease at any port 

called at, the Masters must not on any account take fresh 

water, beef, vegetables, &c. 
*' These instructions may not appear important, but insignificant 

though they may be, it is the neglect of such rules that 

causes sickness, and, on the otUer hand, careful attention 

to them may enable you to make your voyage without any 

sickness on board.** 

Our American Solicitors write concerning dangers from 
winches and unprotected hatchways, as follows : — 

"The clutch lever of the winch should be securely made fast 
with a lanyard before starting to heave. Owners have 
learned by costly experience that pins to hold a winch in 
gear are unreHable, and many bones are broken and valuable 
lives unnecessarily lost each year from this neglect. The 
pins used to hold the lever in place should be spHt, or the 
holes through which they pass should be tapered, so that the 
constant vibration of the winch, when at work, will tend to 
jolt the pin in and not out. This simple device would be of 
great value.** 

The following suggestion has also been made by a 
correspondent : — 

'* A piece of square iron, with a horizontal hole bored in it, should 
he pivotted to the dutch lever handle. One end of a rod of 
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not less than |" diameter shoold be attached to any conveni- 
ent portion of the winch frame, the other end to be inserted 
(easUy) in the hole referred to, so that the rod may swing 
horizontally while in the hole. 

" A •}" pin hole should then be bored vertically through the 
square piece of iron and the rod, and a small |" pin inserted, 
so that the lever is in position either in or out of gear. 

" If the above suggestions be carried out, the |" pin will, when 
in place, be always in a vertical position, and the vibration 
of the winch will tend to keep it in." 

In working the winches care should also be taken to ascertain 
that they are in good order, and that the winchman under- 
stands his work. 

All blocks, gins, chains, ropes, &c., should be carefully 

Blooks. examined and oiled before being used in loading or discharging 

cargo, and this appears to be generally done by the Stevedores at 

Baltimore and other ports, where they take the risk of accidents 

by special agreement. 

** As to trimming hatches in between decks, these dangerous 
Hatches. pitfalls cannot be too carefully guarded. It is not enough to 

cover them with cargo ; but properly fitting hatches should, 
in each case, be seen to by the Officers before Stevedores are 
allowed to enter the between decks. If any of the hatches 
are open under cargo, explicit notice should be given to the 
head stevedore, before the operation of loading or unloading 
is undertaken.*' 

Many accidents arise through carelessness in the removal 
or replacing of heavy hatches. A man frequently wishes to 
handle them himself instead of having assistance, the result 
being that he is overbalanced, and dragged into the hold. 

All gangways to and from the shore should be lighted at 
<^«nswB,js. night and properly fastened and protected; also ladders in 
holds, &c. 

Our correspondents conclude their remarks as follows : — 

" These may be twice told tales, and have already received your 
attention, but we forward them in the hope that they may 
prove a timely warning to Owners and Masters." 

Ambulance Classes ^^® P*P?^ (^^- ^^) ^®^ ^^ ^^' ^' ^' ^^^^ ^®^^^® *^® 
' London Shipmasters' Society in January, 1895, calls attention 

to the immense importance of Masters and Seamen attending 

the St. John Ambulance Classes, and qualifying themselves 

to render ** first aid " to the injured. Many Shipowners 

promised to give a preference to Ofl&cers who hold these 

" First Aid Certificates," and anyone who has seen, as I have, 

an apparently ** gawky" lad become the hero of the ship's 

company, in consequence of his ability to deal with a serious 

accident, wiieu we were far from land, aad ihere was neither 
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a doctor nor proper instruments on board, will consider the 
time well spent which he has devoted to the study of the 
subject. 

"First Aid" is the title of a Journal published every First Aid. 
month, price Id., to be had from the publishers, Messrs. Alan 
Palmer & Reed, 11, Ludgate Hill, London, and I am informed 
that the Shipmasters' Associations at the various ports (see 
page 249) are always willing to give every information on the 
subject. 

Apart from accidents, seamen are unfortunately exposed to 

all sorts of diseases, which theii' countrymen avoid '< who live 

at home at ease." Nos. 4 and 5 of our Eegulations (page 109) 

should therefore be carefully carried out. It is also alleged 

that ^'attention has lately been called to the advantage of 

keeping the decks as dry as possible when lying in harbours infectious Diseases 

where fever or infectious diseases are prevalent, as the ships 

on board which this precaution was adopted escaped with little 

or no sickness, whilst, in the same port, on board other vessels 

whose decks have been daily washed in the usual manner, the 

crews have suffered most severely.'* So far as the purity 

of water is concerned, the following test is suggested by 

Captain Froud in the London Shipmasters' course of papers, 

No. 85 :— 

** If the water is higlily charged with organic matter it will smell 

strong and offensive on boiling. A more delicate test is to 

evaporate a few drops on a slip of glass over a spirit lamp. 

The ash will consist of whatever soluble and insoluble matter 

the water contains. A microscope will reveal the nature of 

the ash, whether organic or inorganic. A further application 

of heat under the glass will cause the organic matter to 

blacken. 

"If the quantity of impurity present will not develope itself 

under these tests, the probability is that the water is as pure 

as most drinking water, which is never quite pure when 

taken from natural sources." 

It is not very pleasant to be told that " water is never quite 
pure when taken from natural sources," but it is some 
consolation to know that Professor Vaughan states — 

" Many of the germs found in drinking water will not grow at 
the temperature of the human body. These germs therefore 
are not capable of producing disease. * * * Such a water may 
not be, and certainly often is not, desirable drinking water, 
but there is no evidence that it can cause disease." 

The above appears to be confirmed by the experience of those 
who have taken water from the Danube, the Nile, and similar 
rivers. Shipmasters speak very highly in favour of the first- 
named, if it be taken from the river above Sulina and is left 
all night in casks to settle before it is run into the tanks. 
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Oondensers capable of making 700 gallons a day can be 
Oondensers. obtained for a few pounds, but I am informed that, if the water 
be used constantly, there is some danger of its causing diarrhoea, 
unless it is first run over charcoal. 

Of almost equal importance to medical knowledge is the 
Oertlflcated Cooks, presence of good cooks on board of ship, and if Shipowners 
adopt ** The Shipping Federation Diet Scale," (for full particulars 
see The Federation Blue Book), and Masters give a preference 
to certificated cooks, who are now to be had at most of our 
large ports, it is certain that much of the discontent which 
now leads to trouble will disappear. 

Liability for Medical and Other Expenses. — As this 
Medical Expenses, liability does not appear to be recognised in all cases, I have 
inserted sections 207 and 208 of the Merchant Shipping Act, 
1894, at page 236. 



The 

Tynemouth 

Medal. 




** The Tynemouth Medal Trust " 
was inaugurated at Newcastle on the 7th August, 1895, by 
Mr. Joseph Cowen, who stated that it had been founded by a 
citizen of New York, and that these medals were for present- 
ation to intrepid T^nesiders who risked their own lives to save 
the lives of others from drowniixg (see page 245). I am happy 
to say that, with the approval of our American friend, a 
Tynesider has been permitted to join him in this good work, 
and an arrangement has been made by which one of these 
medals shall be awarded to any Master, Seaman, Pilot, or 
Apprentice of a vessel entered in this Association, who, after 
the 1st July, 1896, shall perform some act of conspicuous 
bravery in saving, or endeavouring to save, life from drowning, 
under circumstances which do not come within the scope of 
the original Tynemouth Medal Trust. 

Full particulars of any such case should therefore be 
forwarded to the Newcastle oMces, 
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SUGGESTIONS 

IN WHICH MANAGING OWNERS ARE MORE 

PARTICULARLY INTERESTED. 



When the launch of a ship was a cause for congratulation, 
and shipowning was almost entirely confined to our 
sea-port towns, there was one toast which was always received . ^^^ CaDtaln and 
with approval. In proposing it, the speaker pointed out that crew esMntial. 
good builders, a good ship, and good owners were of little use, 
unless the vessel was also provided with a good captain 
and crew. 



This fact still holds good, and although competition may 
favour wage-earners (who like other people buy in the 
cheapest and sell in the dearest market) by compelling the 
British farmer to accept less for his flour and other produce 
than the price at which they can be produced, and it may 
force Bhip Managers to economise in every direction, to a 
greater extent than they like, it is still in the power of the latter 
to add considerably to the health, comfort, and happiness of 
those in their employment, and I venture to think that the best 
means of doing so, is by seeing that the Rules for Commanders, 
page 109, (with such alterations and additions as may be found 
necessary,) are carefully considered, signed, and carried out, 
taking care that the Captain is provided with a crew able and 
fit to perform the duties required of them, and that some 
acknowledgment in the shape of a bonus (rule 2) is made for 
exceptional care. 



Rules for 
Commanders and 
Officers necessary. 



The Mutual Insurance Associations have for many years 
granted a bonus of this kind, and in cases where no claim 
arises on their policies for twelve months, they now present 
£10 to both the Master and Engineer, a custom of 
which Lloyd's Underwriters will doubtless shew their 
appreciation by reducing their rates of premium, if these 
gratuities have a beneficial effect. 



Bonus for no 
elaims. 



The London Chamber of Commerce having apparently NegUgenoe Clause 
ceased to amuse itself, and business men generally, by attempt- in Charters and 
ing ** to regulate the duties and responsibilities of shipowners," Bills of Lading, 
the members of the Wglverhampton Chamber deternjjned tg 
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The London 
Chamber of 
Commerce. 



The antiquity of 
WolTerhampton. 



take the lead, and thus set an example to seaport towns, by 
submitting the following resolution to the Associated Chambers 
of Commerce at their annual meeting. 

" That in the opinion of this Association shipowners should be 
liable for loss or damage arising from negligence, fault, or 
failure in proper loading, slowage, custody, care in transport, 
or proper delivery of any merchandise committed to their 
care; and the Eisecutive Council is requested to take an 
early opportunity of promoting legislation to make it unlawful 
for any common carrier to insert in any bill of lading or 
shipping document any clause, covenant, or agreement, 
whereby such carrier shall be reheved from such liability." 

This resolution appears to have been adopted in March, 
1895, in consequence of the allegations that ** we suffer in this 
country from a great weight of antiquity," and that **the 
United States, although not weighted very much with 
antiquity," has passed an Act on the same lines. 

That such a resolution was even seriously considered goes a 
long way to prove the truth of the first allegation, but, as 
Wolverhampton apparently suffers more than the United 
States from the ** weight of antiquity," Congress has not passed 
an Act providing ** for exactly what the resolution suggested " 
(see extract from theHarter Act, page 16), and it remains to be 
seen whether the anti-negligence clause will appear, like the head 
of King Charles, in the neat Chamber of Commerce Bill, " to 
regulate the duties and responsibilities of Shipowners," but as 
the principle contended for by the latter, and agreed to by 
Merchants, Underwriters, and others, is admitted in Bills of 
Lading, covering all trades in which British vessels are 
engaged, it is hardly worth while discussing this attempt to 
limit the liberty of contract, particularly as Shipowners are 
doubtless prepared to accept the liability the Chambers of 
Commerce seek to enforce, and to arrange, if need be, for the 
insurance of all goods carried in their vessels, if and when they 
are paid an adequate premium for the risk they are asked to 
run (see pages 182, 150, and 170-1). 



Eastern Form of 
Bm of Lading. 



The following are some of the Bills of Lading referred 
to:— 

** The Eastern Form of Bill of Lading** dates back to the 
sixties, and probably contains the oldest and the shortest form 
of Negligence Clause (see page 248). 



Ifediterranean ** The Mediterranean, Baltic, and Black Sea Bill of 

Baltic A Black Sea Lading," agreed to m 1885, and revised in 1890, contains ft 
Bm of Lading, f^n ^^^ y^^y lo^g Negligence Clause (see page 248), 
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The Negligence Glanse in <' Tqe New Yobk Pboduob Bnx 
OF Lading " has however been superseded by the Harter Act, 
which was passed ISth February, 1898, and contains a 
Negh'gence Clause, as follows (see pages 156 to 158 and 160) : — 

" Sec. 8. That if the owner of any vessel transporting merchan- 
dise or property to or from any port in the United States of 
America shall exercise due dihgence to make the said vessel 
in all respects seaworthy, and properly manned, equipped, 
and supplied, neither the vessel, her owner or owners, agent The Harter Act. 
or charterers, shall become or be held resjponsible for damage 
or loss resulting from faults or errors in navigation or in 
the management of said vessel, nor shall the vessel, her 
owner or owners, agent, or master, be held liable for losses 
arising from dangers of the sea or other navigable waters. 
Acts of God, or public enemies, or the inherent defect, 
quality, or vice of the thing caiTied, or seizure under legal 
process, or for loss resulting from any act or omission of the 
shipper or owner of the goods, his agent or representative, or 
from saving or attempting to save hfe or property at sea, or 
from any deviation in rendering such service." 

For decisions under this Act see pages 191, 200, and 202, 
but as it does not protect Shipowners beyond the jurisdiction 
of the United States, the following addition should be made to 
all United States Charters and Bills of Lading : — 

*' It is also mutually agreed that this shipment is subject to all 
the terms and provisions of, and to all the exemptions from 
liability contained in, the Act of Congress of the United 
States relating to navigation, &c., approved on the 18th day 
of February, 1893.'* 

** The Australian Conference Bill op Lading '* which was Australian 
arranged in 1893, by Conference with the London Chamber of ^^^*?^f®^^^^ 
Commerce, contains a full Negligence Clause (see page 248). 



Lading. 



" The Society for the Reform and Codification op the Law Negligence Clause 
OP Nations ' in October, 1898, agreed to a Negligence Clause '^^"^l^^^oif 
for trades in which it has not already been adopted (see Association, 
page 244). 

" The San Francisco Bill op Lading" was agreed to by the The San Franoisoo 
Liverpool Shipowners, Underwriters, and Com Trade Associ- BiU of Lading, 
ations (see page 244). 



The Continental 
BiU of Lading. 



The authorised form of ** Continental Steam Bill op 
Lading '* contains a full Negligence Clause more particularly 
adapted for the Coasting and Continental Trades (see 
page 244). 

** The Chamber op Shipping Coal Charter and Bill op Chamber of 
Lading" also contain a Negligence Clause, which will Shipping Coal Bill 
probably soon4)e adopted with the nji^ch-Qeeded Welsh Coal of La4ing.. 
Charter (see page 244). 
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Timber Trade 
BUI of Lading. 



'•The Timber Trade." — From the foregoing it will be 
seen that the London Chamber of Commerce agreed to a 
Negligence Clause for the Australian Trade in 1898, and it 
afterwards objected to a similar clause which was adopted by 
the Codification Association ; but the most extraordinary thing 
is that, without asking or waiting for a Conference, it appears 
to have previously arranged a form of Charter and Negligence 
Clause for the Timber Trade. 



It is not generally advisa.ble to look a gift horse in the mouth, 
but the circumstances under which this Charter recently came 
before me are worthy of note. 

A steamer entered in this Association was chartered in the 

London Chamber of ^^^^^^"7 course of business for a full cargo of timber from 

Canada, and when the Bills of Lading were presented for 

Gommeroa tArma signature they contained the following words written in the 

margin, ** London Chamber of Commerce Terms." To this 

the Master objected, but the Charterer's Agent ultimately 



do not except fraud 



or clerical errors. 



One-sided tenns 
privately 
anranged 



signed the Bills of Lading with the stipulation that they 
should be subject to the original Charter. On receipt of the 
documents, the Shipowner at once repudiated any connection 
with the Chamber of Commerce terms, and asked what they 
were. In reply, he received a document headed " The London 
Chamber of Commerce (Incorporated) Canadian Timber and 
Deal Charter (Quebec and Above)." It is not quite clear what 
the "above" refers to, but this Charter totally differs from the 
one entered into by the Shipowner, and provides, amongst 
other things, that the Bill of Lading shall be conclusive 
evidence against the Owners of the quantity of cargo shipped. 
This is apparently intended to even cover cases of fraud, clerical 
or obvious errors on the part of the Shippers and Receivers, as 
the following (agreed) qualification of this clause is omitted : — 
"In the absence of fraud, clerical or obvious errors, the Bill of 
Lading so signed shall be conclusive evidence against the Ship- 
owner that the number of bales or packages has been received." 
The Shipowner asked when, where, and by whom this extra- 
ordinary document had been concocted, but the Charterers 
were unable to explain, and it is supposed that this is one 
result of a combination amongst Timber Merchants, who 
privately arranged the one-sided terms they now seek to 
enforce, a course of action which, if pursued, must soon 
bring them into contact with the Shipowners' Documentary 
Committee. 



In the meantime Shipowners should resist any such attempt 
to make them liable for claims which are beyond their 
control, 
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To avoid the possibiKty of any.misnnderstandiBg, one of 
these Negligence Clauses must be inserted in, or attached Negligence Clwwe 
to, all Charters and Bills of Lading. Slips have, therefore, been ^^^^^^ required, 
printed for this purpose, and can be obtained on application 
to this office ; but it has been srggested that, when it is 
impossible to obtain either of these clauses in full, the following 
would protect Shipowners to a considerable extent, if inserted 
in both Charters and Bills of Lading, viz. : — 

" Subject to the perils, exceptions, conditions, and Negligence 
Clause contained in the Bill of Lading." 

Special care must be taken to insert, or refer to, the 
Negligence Clause in both Charter and Bills of Lading, as it " AU condltlona as 
is not incorporated in the latter by the words '* All conditions P®' ^^^^' "is not 
as per Charter." The Master of the Rolls, however, in the s^cient. 

case of Serraino r. Campbell, suggested that one of the following 
clauses (inserted in the Bills of Lading) might be sufficient 
if the Charter contains a proper Negligence Clause, say : *' All 
perils excepted as per Charter Party," or ** Negligence Clause 
as per Charter Party." 

As the warning given in the last edition of these Suggestions 
appears to have had effect, it is only necessary to state that Danube Charter, 
Charterers were then endeavouring to abolish the payment of 1890. 

freight on the basis of the actual weight carried, and that 
serious claims had been made in connection with cargo dis- 
charged into lighters, and detained in the Danube by ice. 
Particular attention was therefore called to Clauses 9, 10, and 
11 of this Charter, (seepage 218) and to the necessity of the 
Master strictly complying with clause 9, sections E and F, and 
communicating with his Owners and the Shippers and 
Charterers in the cases therein referred to. 

Shipowners should also carefully avoid stipulations similar 

to the following : — " Captain to apply to Mr for cargo. Objectionable 

paying £ — for attendance, he having the preference for sieve- Lighterage Clause 
doring at lowest current rates, and to do lighterage at Sulina 
at £ — per 1000 qrs., with a minimum of 1500 qrs., if any 
required." It is alleged that, in addition to making a con- 
siderable profit in all cases, the quantity discharged is 
frequently manipulated to the Shipowners' disadvantage, and 
many other charges are fraudulently made (see pages 159, 
163, 169, and 184-7). Shipowners should therefore keep the 
lighterage in their own hands, and, so far as the stevedoring 
clause is concerned, the North of England Shipowners' 
Association have referred to the matter as follows; — 
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Danger of 
Cargo Shifting. 



"Dirty terms." 



Detention of craft 
in the Danube. 



Frauds in 

connection with 

Exchange. 



Strike Clause. 



" The Captain, under this Clause, would have little or no control 
over the men, who are employed by the Charterers or their 
Agents at a considerably increased chaige, and the work, 
being unpleasant, would frequently be done imperfectly, to 
the danger of the crew and vessel through the cargo shifting. 
Owners are therefore recommended to carefully examine the 
Charters before fixing, and not to agree to the Stevedoring 
Clause." 

As these are simply attempts to introduce ** dirty terms " 
into this Trade, they should be resisted by Shipowners, or 
** Despatch money " and similar impositions will follow, if 
Charterers are allowed to get in the thin end of the wedge 
without opposition. 

Serious claims have arisen in consequence of Captains 
sailing without waiting for cargo (which has been discharged 
into lighters and detained in the Danube by ice), or obtaining 
a certificate from the Danubian Commissioners that the river 
was permanently closed. The new form of Charter, 1890, 
however, appears to provide for this, but clauses 9, 10, 11 
(page 218), should be carefully complied with, particularly clause 
9, section F, which stipulates that the vessel shall wait five days, 
and that the Captain shall ** inform Shippers and Charterers 
by telegram from Constantinople of the quantity left behind." 
In the absence of these clauses in the Charter, or in case of 
any question arising under section E, the Captain should 
communicate with his Owners or obtain the necessaiy 
certificate from the Conamissioners. 

" Danube Coal Charters and Current Bate of Exchange.'* 
It is alleged that improper advantage is frequently taken of 
Shipowners by converting the £ sterling into piastres @ 90, 
the piastres into napoleons @ 78, and the napoleons into 
francs @ 20, thus causing a loss on the exchange. 

Messrs. Watson and Youell, of Ibrail, state that the ** Courts 
convert tbe £ sterling into francs @ 25-22f, and that their 
lawyer is willing to undertake any case of a similar nature 
which may have occurred within the last twelve months." 

Shipowners are strongly advised to insert a strike clause in 
all Charters, on the basis of clause 2 of the proposed Welsh 
Coal Charter, from which the following is an extract : — 

" The parties hereto mutually exempt each other iroiu all liability 
arising from frosts, floods, locks-out of workmen, disputes 
between masters and men, and any other unavoidable 
accidents, or hindrances, of what kind soever beyond their 
control. In the event of any stoppage or stoppagfes, arising 
from any of these causes for the period of six running days 
(from the time of the vessel being ready to load) at 

, this Charter shall become null and void, provided, 
however, that no cargo shall have been shipped on bo8kr4 
this vessel, previous to such stoppage or stoppages," 
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Cold-air Machinery and Eefrigerator Fittings, Oil Tank 
and Cattle Fittings, &c., are frequently placed on board under 
clauses in Charters, for the safe carriage of special cargoes, 
and whilst all other property, belonging to the Charterer or 
Merchant, is shipped on Bills of Lading containing the 
necessary exceptions, there is frequently no agreement about 
the insurance of these fittings, &c., and heavy claims have 
been made against Shipowners in consequence. It must, 
therefore, be borne in mind that these things should be 
treated as cargo, and that unless the Shipowner is fully 
protected against claims for their loss, by clauses in both 
Charters and Bills of Lading, they should be insured, for his 
account, against loss by the negligence of his servants, whilst 
in their custody. 

As loss of, or damage to, frozen meat and similar cargoes is 
not paid for by the Association, unless the Directors have 
approved in writing of the protection clauses in contracts of 
carriage and the instructions given to those on board the 
vessel, these instructions should be obtained from the office 
and carefully compUed with if the Directors agree to accept 
the risk ; and special attention should be paid to the following 
extracts from the Keport of a Committee appointed by the 
Legislative Council of New Zealand, to ** inquire into and 
report upon the shipping of wet wool," viz., 

** An opinion appears to prevail that, besides the danger said to 
arise from the shipment of wet wool, there is a great danger 
of sponiameous combustion to be apprehended from the 
shipment of flax stowed so as to touch and absorb the ^ease 
from greasy wool, and a Mil greater danger from the use 
of cha/rcoal as an insulating tnaterial in ships which carry 
frozen meat." 

It is even alleged that ** with charcoal as an insulator, 
immunity from fires, almost certain to occur sooner or later, 
cannot be secured." 

Until the Shipowners' Documentary Committee is again 
able to deal with the American Cotton Trade, particular 
attention should be paid to the various clauses introduced into 
these Charters since the 1891 Conference was held, (see page 
216) as their main object is to reduce the Shipowners' freight, 
and the following extract from a letter which appeared in the 
** Shipping Gazette '* will show the effect of one of these very 
harmless looking clauses : — 

" We desire to caution steamship owners against the latest move 
of the speculative charterers, viz., the insertion of the option 
* of other lawful merchandise in full and fair proportion.* 
On a falling market they do not hesitate to ship resin or other 
goods, to displace cotton. The result is the vessel's nett earn- 
ings ar^ perhaps hundreds of pounds less tban if cotton only 



Befrigeraton, 

on Tanks, 

OatUe Fittings, fto. 



Frozen Meat and 
Similar Cargoes. 



SpontaneouB 
Combustion. 



Clauses in 
Charters. 

Cotton. 



Other lawful 
merchandise. 
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Spaces on Deck. 



Deck Cargoes. 



Meaning of 
" on deck." 



had been sMppecl, and ibe Bpeenlator gets off cle*r oIIosb by 
paying the vessel what he or his neighbours consider a pro- 
portionate rate for resin or goods. The vessel not only 
suffers by loss of earnings, but is loaded deep and incurs risks 
that the owners never contemplated, particularly at bar 
harbours like Savannah and Charleston. The remedy is, 
when chartering, to insist on ' cotton only * or a nett lump 
sum." 

As the following clause is sometimes inserted in Cotton 
Charters : — 

" Charterers to have the use, for their benefit, of the whole 
carrying capacity of the ship, including all securely-covered 
spaces on deck, and including all spaces where cargo has 
been previously carried (exclusive of any space which maybe 
occupied by the crew, cabin, and store room) allowing 
steamer sufficient space to carry the necessary coals." 

Shipowners should not lose sight of the fact that goods stowed, 
say in the fore peak, under the bridge deck, or in other erections 
on deck, which are open at one end, will be treated as cargo on 
deck, and must therefore be insured on behalf of the Shipowner, 
unless the Bills of Lading contain the clause ** Shipped on 
deck " (in fore peak, &c.) " at shipper's risk, and excluding all 
claims for jettison " (see pages 56 and 62). 

Cabgo on deck to be insured. As the meaning of ** on deck " 
is sometimes overlooked, the following extract from " Lowndes 
on General Average " (fourth edition) may be of service (see 
pages 56 and 62) : — 

" It has been questioned whether cargo in the poop or forecastle, 
or in deck-houses, or other places covered in above the main- 
deck for the purpose of holding cargo, can be treated as below 
deck. If there is a difficulty about this, it arises from tlie 
manner in which ships are now measured for tonnage. Such 
spaces may be built in with the frame of the ship, and 
measured in with her tonnage, which, in theory, represents 
her capacity for canning cargo ; and, when due allowance 
has been made for crew space and the like, it has not un- 
reasonably been supposed that the cargo in the remainder of 
a ship's tonnage space should be treated as in the proper 
place for cargo. In a recent case, however, Lord Esher, 
M.B., expressed himself verj'^ energetically in opposition to 
this view, declaring that anybody who knows what a ship is 
must know that that part of a ship in which goods are origin- 
ally loaded is that part of the hold of the vessel ** which comes 
up to the dock and not above the deck." His Lordship 
appeared to be willing to receive evidence of custom on the 
point, so that perhaps the question may be regarded as still 
an open one (Dixon v. Royal Exchange Shipping Company, 
Court of Appeal, May 18th, 1885). It is rather a nautical 
than a legal question. Amongst Adjusters, the practice up 
to the time of Dixon v. Royal Exchange, used to be, to treat 
a jettison from structures built in with the ship's frame and 
measured in with her tonnage as being on the sc^me footing 
with jettison from below the hatiches.** 
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Charters alao frequently contain vague or contradictory 
clauses which lead to litigation, as in the following cases : 

A charter contained the clause, ** One third freight to be Freight 

advanced if required,*' — vessel was lost before Bills of Lading to be advanced 
could be presented for signature and Charterers refused to if required, 
make the advance, successfully contending that the loss cancelled 
the contract (see page 147). 

The following clause is also frequently inserted in Charters, 
** one third freight to be advanced." The effect of this is to^e^^on 
supposed to be well understood, but if it be quahlied in another goocU lost ^ 
part of the charter by the words ** no freight to be paid on 
goods lost or jettisoned, ' complications are very likely to 
arise, and the meaning of both parties to the contract should 
be made clear in all cases. 

A Time Charter contained the following clause : — " Loss of 
time from deficiency of men or stores or from any defect or 
breaJ^down of machinery which prevents the vessel working 
for twenty four hours shall be for account of the Owners.*' Loss of time 

The vessel got on shore and remained there for several ffOQ^ brec^down of 
weeks — Shipowner allowed the Charterer to take credit for the 
time «o lost and claimed the loss from his Underwriters on Machinery, 
freight, but the latter successfully contested the claim on the 
ground that there had been no breakdown of machinery and 
that the Shipowner was therefore not justified in giving credit 
for this detention. 

In a similar case the Shipowner did not insure his freight, 
and refused to give credit for the time lost — the Charterers, 
however, instituted proceedings for recovery of the amount of 
their claim. 

This clause was also the subject of long and costly 
proceedings which only terminated in the House of Lords. 
The vessel's machinery broke down and she was towed to her 
port of destination at the joint expense of the Charterer and 
Shipowner; the latter claimed that the time should count 
from the date of leaving the port of refuge in tow, but it was 
finally held that the payment of hire ceased until vessel arrived 
in her discharging berth at final port of discharge. 

After fighting a claim through all the French Courts, for 
loss of cargo by fire whilst on the quay at Havre, we obtained Cargo on the-Quay 
a verdict of the Court of Cassation, confirming the clauses in ** Havre. 

Bill of Lading, by which the steamer's responsibility ceases 
as soon as the cargo leaves the vessel, but as everything 
depends upon the wording of the Bill of Lading, shipowners 
should see that they do not undertake any new and unnecessary 
risk. 
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As the law of France (and some other Foreign countries) 
expressly forbids agreements by which anticipated disputes 
shall be settled by arbitration (Marine Insurance excepted), 
Arbitration Clauses Shipowners should know their position, and should remem- 
ber that, whilst they bind themselves to settle by arbitration, 
their Charterers may repudiate this clause if it suits their 
in American purpose to do so. 

Some American Charters not only stipulate that the 
Charterers' liability shall cease on shipment of cargo, but 
it is also set forth that " disputes regarding any of the clauses 
in this charter, &c., shall be settled by arbitration at the 
port of loading.'' This clause might give rise to a great deal 
of unpleasantness, particularly as the Charterers in some cases 
refuse to insert a clause giving the vessel leave to coal in the 
English Channel unless an allowance of ^650 or &1Q0 be made. 
It is probable that their permission is not required, but on the 
face of such attempts at extortion. Owners would do well to 
carefully consider the clauses in these charters, and avoid 
arbitration at the port of loading. 



Charters. 



Master Porters at 
Liverpool. 



Stevedores at 
London. 



French Brokers 

and Special 

Agents. 



I am informed that in many cases Brokers undertake the 
duties of Master Porters, but, instead of doing the work, pass 
it over to someone else, the result being that the Shipowners' 
interests are neglected. Managers should, therefore, stipulate 
that the Master Porter shall be responsible for shortages and 
wrongful delivery, thus saving themselves a great deal of 
annoyance and loss. 

I also find that the London Stevedores agree, on pay- 
ment of a small extra charge, to make good any pilferage of, or 
damage to, general cargoes during the loading, and I think 
that this precaution should be more generally adopted. 

In spite of the well-directed efforts made to put this 
matter on a more satisfactory footing, it is to be regretted that 
the French Brokers have not yet thought it advisable to 
stop English competition by so reducing their charges as 
to render it impossible for Owners to send a special agent 
to transact the ship's business. It has been decided that a 
Captain, the Owner, or the Owner's Clerk, can dispense with 
the services of a broker, if he be able to speak French. 
This is admitted in theory, but in practice it is found 
that, on one pretext or the other, the Customs authorities 
generally require two of the crew to make a deposition. This 
can only be done with the assistance of a sworn Interpreter. 
These Interpreters are the Brokers, and, having thus succeeded 
in doing one small portion of the ship's business, they claim 
the w1u)le brokerage, contending that their fee is indivisible. 
Some ingenious owners shipped a couple of Jerseymen to meet 
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this difficulty, but in one case, at least, the Customs authorities 

declined to accept them, and selected from the list of the crew 

at random. I am afraid, in this game of *' diamond cut 

diamond," the Brokers will have the best of it, as they appear 

to be supported by the local authorities — but the Court of 

Cassation in February, 1896, decided that — 

*' Whereas the proprietor of a vessel, or of the cargo, or the sole 

consignee who represents him, has a right to perform at the 

Customs, and before the public authority, the declarations 

and formalities for the entry or clearing of vessels, and in 

particular to make tlie deposits of the manifest at the 

Customs ; and whereas that right is in no way impaired by 

a broker interpreter who translates at the request of the 

master or consignee, the said broker is not entitled to the 

conduct of the ship, as the official translation is distinct and 

independent of the subsequent operations for the enaembley 

and the broker enjoys no exclusive privilege.*' 

The same Court also decided that — 

" After having exercised his right of entering the vessel, the sole 

Consignee cannot, without the intervention of a Broker, do 

the same business for the vessel when she leaves the port in 

ballast or with a fictitious cargo, and the Judges only exercise 

their indisputable rights when they declare that certain 

minerals have been shipped as ballast and described as 

cargo." 

Great difference appears to exist in the charges made 

by brokers at various French ports ; and, whilst at Dunkirk the 

whole business is generally done by the brokers in a satisfactory 

manner, at Havre the assistance of a Comignataire is considered 

necessary. I have not yet been able to ascertain whether, 

or why, the services of this last-named functionary are 

legally necessary, and it may be found that, as at Dunkirk, 

the whole business can be done by the Broker, unless the 

Comignataires arrange to take the duties and responsibiUties of 

Master Porters. 

The only advantage connected with these monopolies is 
the absolute security Shipowners are supposed to obtain. Our 
Directors have, therefore, been much annoyed to find that, in 
one case where the Shipowner has been called upon to pay the 
full value of cargo, in consequence of wrongful delivery, the 
Broker repudiated all liability ; and, in another case, where 
the Insurance of cotton was left to the Brokers and 
Consiymitairesy each denied that any responsibihty for alleged 
neglect attached to himself. If this be so, it is very desirable 
that the legal duties and responsibilities of these agents should 
be defined ; and it is satisfactory to know that the Court of 
Douai has held the Adjuster and Judicial Consignee liable in 
equal shares for a loss caused by their neglecting to make out 
a protest as required by Article 435, the Merchant having 
escaped all liability for cargo's proportion of General Average 
in consequence of this omission (see page3 46, 166, and 195.) 
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Oixstom of the Port ^^® Secretary of the North of England Steam-ship 
Owners Association issued the following circular, which will 
is not binding probably interest many of our Members : 

unless just and - 

reasonable, 

and agreed to by 

the Shipowner. 



Central Amencan 
and other Ports. 



Alleged Short 

Delivery of Coal 

Cargoes 

atBsurcelona. 



"I am instructed by the Committee of Management of this 
Association to call your attention to the case of Taylor, 
Abrahams & Co. versus Budget & Co., tried at the 
Brii^ol Assizes. It was an action for demurrage, and the 
Merchants set up a ** custom *' at Bristol of discharging 
Steamers laden with Indian Grain cargoes at an average rate 
of 1,000 quarters per day. The jury found that since 19th 
November, 1881, the usage of the port had been to discharge 
Indian Cargoes at an average rate of 1,000 quarters per day, 
but that such usage had not become a vaUd custom m 
November, 1884." 

In summing up, Mr. Justice Manisty said : — 

A custom could not be created in a day. It must be so notorious, 
and uniform and definite, and reasonable, but particularly 
so notorious, that afl persons tradimf with the port must be 
presumed to know of it. It would be a strange thing to him 
if Shipowners in all parts of the world were to be bound by 
the intention of some individual at a particular place. 

And in giving judgment, he said : — 

He was of opinion the alleged custom was unreasonable and 
unjust. In order for the custom to be binding, it must be 
just and reasonable, and the party must be aware of it, and 
have consented to it. 

The Committee desire to draw your attention to these remarks 
of the judge, in the belief that many supposed customs which 
are put forward to the serious loss and injury of shipowners, 
would, if contested, beibimd as incapable of support as tllat 
which was condemned at Bristol." 

As these " customs " constitute an unknown danger, they 
should be resisted as far as possible, particularly in the case of 
vessels bound to Central American Ports, where the number of 
days required for discharging should be distinctly mentioned, 
instead of trusting to the so-called "customs of the port," 
which appear to mean a detention (at Guatemala) of several 
weeks or even months, owing to the monopoly enjoyed by the 
Steamers of the Pacific Mail Line (American). 

The following is an extract from our circular in reference 
to Coal Shortages at Barcelona : 

Great complaints have been made of the fraudulent manner in 

which the output of coals is manipulated at this and other 

Mediterranean ports. Shipowners supposed they were keeping 

themselves perfectly safe by stipulating for the following 

clause in their Charters, viz. : 

'• Cargo to be taken and Freight paid on Bill of Lading quantity, 

less S'/o ; ship not to be responsible for short weight, 

provided she delivers all cargo taken on board — Captain 

aikd Officers giving an affidavit to this effect, if required. " 

But, in spite of this clause, a great number of claims. 
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averaging nearly £200 for each steamer, have recently been 
made for alleged short delivery, and, as one Captain forcibly 
puts it, **The way they are going on here is perfeotly 
disgraceful ; they are claiming up to 280 tons short on cargoes 
like ours, and seUing coals at less than {Hrime cost, which 
they are able to do by robbing the Shipowners. '* 
We have destroyed the nest of land pirates for a tim«, bnt LandPlratai 
it is probable that they will build again, and as law, or rather 
justice, appears to be unknown, I trust that Owners about to 
charter for Barcelona will take the advice given by Punch to 
those about to marry (see page 50). 

At Odessa claims are frequently made for alleged shortage atOdesia. 
of coal cargoes, and Shipowners have been charged 8/- a ton, 
on the supposed shortage, in addition to the full value of the 
coals. 

As enormous claims have been made for alleged wine Charters to 
shortage of wine, particular attention is called to the clauses Rouen, Buenos 
in Bills of Lading, Instructions to Captains, Forms of Receipt, Ayres fto. 
&c. (see pages 108, 219 to 222). 

As the casks are frequently re-filled and used again, they 
become leaky, and as these claims are now directed against NeoesaaryOlauie in 
shipowners, and may continue to increase if no steps are ^^^^^JSf^*" 
taken to prevent them, and steamers are chartered on Uie 
present basis, the Directors request that in addition to 
the ordinary clause in wine charters by which the char- 
terers stipulate that the stevedore shall be appointed by 
them, but at the cost of the shipowner, the following clause 
shall be inserted in all such charters, and also in the Bills of 
Lading, viz., that •* Tfie owner or captain sliall not be held liable 
for had stowage or leakage under any circumstances wJiatever, any 
custom of the trade or port to the contrary notwitlistanding — the 
stevedore being appointed by the charterer at Ids own risk, and tlie 
captain having only control over tJie stowage, so far as tJve safety 
and seaworthiness of the vessel u concerned,'' 

Every effort will be made to contest these claims and put a 
stop to this swindling in future, but it is probable that the 
only permanent remedy will be to refuse these charters until 
the parties interested are taught that honesty is the best 
(paying) policy. In addition to the clauses suggested for wine 
charters it is strongly recommended that all freight be paid in 
advance. 

The following clause is generally inserted in Rice 
Charters: Rice Charters. 

" The Master to afford all facihties to Charterers or their Agents to 
survey the vessel at all times, and to allow access to the hold 
during the loading and discharging, for the purpose of 
inspecting the dunnage and ventilation — the latter of which 
must be attended to as directed by the Charterers or their 
Agents." 
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Nitrate Oharteri. 



MaaUaOharters. 



To this and all similar clauses the following addition 
should be made : — ** by whom a certificate shall be given as to 
the stowage, dunnage, ventilation, and matting " (see page 92). 

The Circulars issued by the Chamber of Shipping, on the 
14th February and 15th May, 1891, have been inserted at 
page 122. 

One of our Captains writes as follows : — 
"The Cargo at Antwerp was well stowed under the supervision of 
my Officers and myself, and during the discharge every care 
was taken to prevent loss by claims, but, however careful you 
are in discharging at Manila, the Customs are bound to 
fleece you, and there is no help for it. I therefore take the 
opportunity of strongly recommending you not to accept any 
more Manila Charters if you do not wish to have a heavy loss. 
If Shipowners, as a body, would avoid that port, the eyes 
of the Spanish Government would be opened ; but, so long as 
ships are sent there under existing rules, so long will 
imposition exist in the Custom House. I cannot write too 
strongly on this subject" (see pages 161 and 173). 

It is needless to remind careful shipowners that they must 
always be on their guard against sudden or crafty alterations 
^or*sto«le?ttf ^^ ^^ ^^^^^ ^^ Charter and Bills of Lading— a single letter may 
a smg e r. ^^]^q o^ serious difference — as in the case of some fruit charters, 
where the word ileck was altered to dock in the clause " to be 
delivered from the ship's deck &c." Full particulars are given 
en page 124. 

I understand that the Receivers in America contend for a 

Receipts for Cargo custom by which no receipt is given until some time after 

should be given from the fruit has been landed. Owners should therefore see that 

alongside. j^^ clause is admitted into the Charters or Bill of Lading for 

this or other ports by which the cargo is not to be tallied 

over the rail, and receipts given alongside (see pages 51, 52, 

54, and 267). 

As constant attempts are made to deprive Shipowners of 
their legal rights, great care should be taken that no 
objectionable clauses, such as the following, are agreed to : — 

" The Bills of Lading shall be conclusive evidence against the 
Owners of the quantity of cargo received, as stated therein; 
and in case of short delivery, Owner shall produce the log 
book and an extended protest, showing the cause of such 
short delivery, before freight becomes due or payable." 

This clause, as already advised, has made its appearance in 
Timber Charters, and we have also been obliged to call atten- 
tion to another new liability in the Pensacola Timber Trade, 
consequent on the introduction of the following clause (see 
page 151) : 

** deceived in good order, dry, and well conditioned, and free 
from splits and shakes." 
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I have a copy of the Judgment of the Antwerp Tribunal Jlpft^^at Antwerp 
of Commerce in reference to proceedings instituted against the " 

Sworn Meters at that port, wherein the Court finds that, for 
the purpose of defrauding the Shipowner of part of his freight, 
and benefiting the Receivers, false returns of the weight of 
cargoes have been made. Full particulars were forwarded to 
each Member when the matter was finally dealt with, and 
Captains should not lose sight of this at Antwerp and other 
ports, as the fraud was first discovered by a Captain being 
dissatisfied with the alleged output (see page 54). 



Weighing at 
Bulgarian Ports. 



Deviation. 



* * Weights at Bulgarian Ports. * ' The Bulgarian Government 
has instructed its Customs Officials that, in cases where ships' 
manifests do not indicate the weight in kilos, the cargo 
imported must be weighed at the expense of the ship, and 
still more serious questions arise in connection with fines 
inflicted by the Customs Authorities (see page 64). 

The following ** Suggestions " should also have the careful 
attention of Managing Owners : — 

Deviation to be arranged for (see pages 60, 149, 161, and 
167). General clauses in Charters and Bills of Lading, such as 
"with liberty to proceed to and stay at any port in any rota- 
tion,** are frequently misunderstood; it must therefore be 
borne in mind that this and similar clauses only refer to 
"ports which are in the direct course of the voyage.^* 

It is almost impossible to define these in every instance, but 
the Lord Chancellor (Herschell) stated in the course of his 
** Zena ** judgment — 
'* It may be said that no port is directly in the course of the 
voyage (indeed that was argued by the learned Counsel for 
the appellant) inasmuch as in merely entering a port or 
approaching it nearly, you deviate irom. the direct course 
between the port of shipment and the ultimate port of desti- 
nation. That is perfectly true ; but in a business sense it would 
be perfectly well imderstood to say that there were certain 
ports in the way between Malaga and Liverpool, and these 
are the ports at which, I think, the right to touch and stay 
is given.'* 

The following clause, which can be so worded as to cover 
any special voyage, has been recommended for insertion in 
Bills of Lading and Charter Parties when necessary : — 

" At and firom ( ) with liberty to deviate and proceed to and 

fi*om ( ) other ports or places between ( ) and( ) Clause necessary 

in any order, whether beyond the ports or places of loading to cover Deviation, 
or not, for any purpose whatsoever, and thence to and firom 
any ports or places of discharge in ( ) or ( ) in any 

order, with liberty to deviate and carry goods beyond and 
afterwards to tiieir ports or places of destination.'* 
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Rotterdam. 



Claims fob Gbmbejll ArsnAas. 

Attempts are frequently made to avoid the payment of 
Cargo's Ptoportion of General Average, and great care should 
b* taken to obtain a satisfactory Average Bond and Deposit 
when necessary (see page 285). 

The feUowijBtg notfes may also be of lervioe, as they refer to 
floitie of the difficulties wildi which Shipowners have to contend 
at:— 

Antwerp, — M. Jacq Langlois, the well-known Dispacheur, 
who has favoured me with several very practical suggestions, 
cd^lls attention to the increasing number and extraordinary 
nature and amount of claims for alleged salvage services in 
the Danube. English Underwriters are closely watching 
these cases nnd, as it is alleged that telegrams have been 
delayed until certain tugs have had an opportunity of 
arriving, it is probable that further developments may be 
expected, and Shipmasters will do well to be <m their guard 
against any attempt to make them either the victims or the 
tools of unscrupulous men. 

The Bele^ian Courts have a rough and ready wuj of deal- 
uig with such claims by reducing them to less than half tlie 
amount for which receipts are produced, if they see nothing in 
the ** act or occurrence " to justify the larger claim. 

As the shipowner thu6 suffers a very serious loss. Masters are 
advised not to make a binding agreement in these cases, and, 
if they are unable to make a contract on the form recommended 
by Lloyds (page 2B0), to leave the matter open forexamittation 
or arbitration by the Ofl&cials of the Danabian Commissioners. 

Rotterdam. —The Outch Courts have somewhat illogically 
decided that if a vessel is negUgently stranded, the Shipowner 
must pay the whole cost of saving the cargo, but if the Master 
tx)mmits a still graver fault and makes no attempt to save the 
cargo, or it is totally lost by his default, the Shipowner is 
protected by the Negligence Clause in the Bill of Lading, and 
we are advised that the only remedies for this state of affairs 
is to avoid Dutch Ports altogether, or to insert a clause in the 
Bill of Lading to the following effect : — 

" Negligence, default, or error of judgment of the Pilot, Master, 
Mariners, or other servants of the Shipowner, in the naviga- 
tion or management of the ship, shall not relieve the 
consignees or owners of the cargo from contributing tlieir 
proportion of general average (including allowances and 
expenses to the ship) and/or from contributions, due under 
the York-Antwerp rules ; and shippers and consignees by 
accepting this Bill of Lading, expressly waive and renounce 
the stipulations contained in Articles 6^9 & 700 of the Dutch 
Commeiccial Code.'* 
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Costs incurred in order to float vessels which have been 
stranded, while endeavouring to enter Rotterdam in charge of 
pilots, are not allowed as general average on the ground that 
the ships and cargoes were not in imminent risk of loss. A 
portion of these costs is probably recoverable from the owners 
of cargo, under clause 12 of the Danube Charter, but unless 
measures are taken to improve the entrance of the port, it will 
probably be avoided by large cargo steamers, 

5825 vessels of 4,068,821 tons entered Rotterdam in 1894. 
5881 „ „ 4,088,017 „ „ „ „ 1895. 

It is therefore probable that the exceptional treatment 
referred to is already having its natural effect, as, whilst the 
size of vessels entering Rotterdam has decreased as above, the 
returns from Bremen, Antwerp, and London show that the 
vessels visiting these ports are increasing in size. 

France. — Claims have been successfully contested by France, 

owners of cargo because the Master did not consult them before 
incurring heavy salvage expenses — or consequent upon an 
allegation that French law does not include fire under the 
head of ** force majeure *' (see page 196), or that a protest 
was not made within twenty-four hours, followed by a judicial 
action within a month as required by articles 485 and 486 
of the Code (see page 46). 

The French Courts have also ignored payments for 
towage and salvage, so far as owners of cargo are concerned, 
when the payment agreed upon was unreasonable, and they 
have taken upon themselves to decide what is reasonable by 
reducmg claims from ig2500 to igl500. 

It is therefore very desirable to communicate with the 
owners of cargo when practicable, and to carefully follow the 
advice of an Adjuster, or some otlier trustworthy expert, in 
these matters. 

Siberian and other distant Ports.— As shipowners have 
lost large sums of money in consequence of their inability to 
collect cargo's proportion of General Average at Vladivostock 
and neighbouring ports, in spite of the fact that average bonds 
were duly signed by the Receivers, I communicated with Mr. 
Heimbiirger, of St. Petersburg, who states that ** friction 
frequently arises in consequence of the false impression that, gji^^ian 
when the York- Antwerp rules are agreed to, a General Average an o er 

Adjustment made up in England must necessarily be accepted 
in all countries, even if the vessel be boimd to a pon-English Russian Ports, 
port. If English owners were to insist upon the Average 
Statement being adjusted in accordance with the time- 
honoured usage at a port of destination, or at a customary 
place of adjustment for such ports, when an Average Adjuster 
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is not on the spot, they would save themselves many a 
diflSculty. Immediately after the Average, owners should 
place themselves in communication with a reliable Adjuster 
for the port in question, who would advise them as to the 
steps to be taken . " In further confirmation of th e above I have 
received a very interesting letter from Mr. Heimbiirger, which 
will be found at page 288. The Court of Appeal (New 
South Wales) in the case of the **Wavertree," has also held 
that Receivers of cargo at Sydney were not bound to 
supply the owners of this vessel with the values of their 
consignments, for the purpose of having the Average adjusted 
in England, as the average should be stated at the port of 
discharge. 

** The Avebaoe Bond Becommended by Lloyds*." Their 
Standard form of Salvage Agreement, Circular as to Deposits 
and Average Bond, are given on pages 229, 280, and 285. 

The necessity of abandoning wreck which obstructs navigation 
was shown in a recent case where the House of Lords decided in 
favour of the Shipowners, as *' previously to the removal of the 
obstruction, they had abandoned to their Underwriters who 
paid a total loss, and so having ceased to be Owners, within 
the meaning of the Act, they were not liable for the expenses 
of removing the wreck.** 

The following suggestions should also have the careful 
attention of Managing Owners : — 

Strongly made and safely-placed ventilators required (page 
82). 

Charges for custody commission (page 48). 

Proper tally clerks should be appointed (pages 51-4). 

Steamers should have leave to deviate, and tow or assist 
vessels in all situations (page 60). 

Cargo overcarried, or, in case of deviation, or cargo shipped 
on deck, to be insured (pages 60-68). 

Sheathing stokehole and boiler bulkheads necessary (page 
88). 
Dmmage and Stowage of various cargoes (page 90). 

Sounding Pipes should be examined, scraped, and painted 
at least once a year (page 100). 

Bulkheads should be impervious to coal dust (page 101). 

Reports and Circulars should be considered (page 120). 

Freight of Aniline Dyes and Pungent Chemicals should cover 
cost of replacing permanent ceilings and other fittings (page 
125). 

Surrender & Forwarding (Cotton) Clauses (page 214). 
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SUGGESTIONS TO CAPTAINS. 



A Dky Chapteb. 

I am indebted to a nautical friend for the following, and 
many other valuable hints contained in these ** Suggestions," 
but it is alleged that the ** Never Drink " Chapter is much more 
worthy of the above description, as this can hardly be called 
a dry chapter. 

Unseaworthiness and Negligence. 

Ask the Captain of any British steamer, at a Foreign port, 
if his vessel is seaworthy — he will probably reply with honest 
pride that no better vessel floats, and that if t'he is properly 
loaded he is ready to go anywhere, in any weather, &c. ; but 
every Captain does not know that the law requires more than 
this, and that his steamer must, in feet, not only le seaworthy 
for the voyage, but also for the cargo. 

It is not enough that the steamer is tight, staunch, and 
strong, well manned and equipped, and properly loaded, but 
there must also be on board an ample supply of fuel (allowing 
for some extra days) for the first port of call, and failure by 
tlie Captain to secure this all-important condition at the 
commencement of the voyage, must not be confounded wiUi 
the terms ** nef/Hf fence *' or ^^ wt2mtj)er narifjation^'' as it has 
been contended that no Eastern or other form of B/L. , with full 
negligence clause, will protect the Owners from loss or damage 
that may arise from such form of unseaworthiness. 

Not only must there be sufficient fuel, of good quality, at start- 
ing (see page 49), but that fuel must also be separated from the 
holds, and in such a way that no dust can penetrate the bulkhead 
to injure perishable cargo during the passage— if not, the Steamer 
may be held to be *• xmseawonhj,'' and in vain will the Captain 
produce his protest against ** strong gales " and ** high seas,'* 
which strained the bulkhead, &c., unless he can also prove that 
such bulkhea'ls were rtiao^i^/f^ dust proof heioxe starting on the 
voyage (see page 101). 

Again, if creosote, or other pungent chemicals, have 
formed part of an outward cargo, and penetrated or tainted the 
ceiling or skin, so as to give off fumes, the vessel may be 
dealt with as unseaworthy ifbr tea, coflfee, grain, seeds, &c,, 
until every trace has been obliterated. Many other illustrations 
might be giveuifspaoe would permit (see page 96), 
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Thirj subject, however, must not be left vidthout remind- 
ing Captains that it is their duty to make certain every voyage, 
when cereals or other perishable cargoes are loaded, that the 
wood partition between the iron bulkhead of stokehole and 
the cargo is in perfect condition, and not broken or damaged by 
ore, coal, or rough goods that have been stowed against it ; 
also that all iron casings round the boilers, funnel, and 
machinery spaces, must be sheathed with wood before cargo is 
stowed near them — otherwise the Steamer may be held 
** unseaworthy *' for the cargo. Vertical tanks for ballast, or 
fresh water, if placed in these holds, should also be sheathed 
with wood to keep cargo from contact with the condensation 
that is set up on the outside of tanks. 

For the Captain, whose care and foresight have prepared a 
seaworthy Tessel for the cargo to start with, there are still the 
** perils of the sea,'* and ** accidents of navigation " to guard 
against, and, with human fallibility, these are often quite 
enough to spoil a voyage, even without negligence— therefore 
let him not be tempted to shorten the passage by cutting off 
comers and shaving th'e land too close in thick weather, at 
the risk of losing his ship dindi finding a rock (which he thinks) 
improperly placed, not marked on chart, &c. The Courts 
frequently refuse to believe this, even if it is true, and the 
odds are much in favor of the rock. 

No use, then, to blame the chart — ** too small," **too 
old," &c.— he only blames himself, for it is his duty to have the 
newest and best charts on board, or else to keep a good offing, 
where no chart is required : besides the ** Dipsea " or ** Blue 
Pigeon" might have kept matters right if he had thought 
about them in time. Probably the reader has seen and heard 
all this before — the parfl graph looks like an old friend, and 
without a new face : quite right ! but every year proves that 
someone has not seen it, or has forgotten it. 

In discussing the proposed alterations of ships' lights, it 

Unseaworthiness has been said — ** It can hardly be supposed that in this matter 

tlie object ot the Board of Trade was- to remove some of the 

surplus tonnage of which the shipping world complains, but 

by Act it follows almost as a matter of course that this result would 

have been produced, had Shipowners submitted without 

protest to the requirements of the Department's Surveyors." 

of Parliament. T^® above remarks unfortunately describe what actually took 

place on a previous occasion, as a most dangerous form of 

** unseaworthiness," which neither Shipowner nor Ship 

Captain could avoid, was forced upon them by Board of Trade 

Surveyors, who insisted on cutting 18" holes for unsafe 

ventilators through the main decks of low freeboard vessels, in 
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places where they are exposed to heavy seas, so that in one 

year the loss of coal and grain-laden vessels increased to an 

enormous extent. Since then ventilators have been made 

much stronger, and are better placed, but still vessels are lost 

every year through this cause, and partly by Captains* neglect 

in leaving the cowls shipped in bad weather. The prudent 

Captain will see that in bad weather the cowls are unshipped, ventilators. 

and the holes plugged up. In fine weather the hatches can 

be taken oflf. These ventilating passports to Davy Jones' 

locker never yet prevented grain heating, but even if they did, 

better damage cargo than lose HveSy ship, and cargo. And, if 

anyone wishes to try the effect of injudicious ventilation, let 

him make a hole in the top of his tobacco jar and leave it 

outside at night or during damp weather. 

The Captain of a Steamer — well loaded with grain or 
other perishable cargo, the disc just awash — should not be Water BaUast 
persuaded, while steaming at sea, to fill any of the ballast tanks 
under the cargo, to alter the trim and increase the speed ; success Tanks should not 
is doubtful at the best, while, even if the tank is tight to 
commence with, the engineer will probably leave the sea-cock be flUed at Sea. 
open after the tank is full, and strain it. Certainly, a claim 
for damage to cargo will result, and may, perhaps, be the 
least unfortunate result of a reckless and wilful act, of improper 
navigation. 

It is time enough to think of filling the tanks when this is Captain should see 
required io stiffen the vessel — say, after much fuel has been this for himself, 
consumed — and (unless it is the engine-room tank) let the 
Captain think twice before doing it, and reflect that he opens a 
three-inch hole in the bottom without knowing for certain 
where the water goes. Being in charge of many lives and 
a valuable cargo he will do well to watch this risky operation 
from start to finish, and himself order the sea cock to be 
closed, and see it done, or he may find himself personally 
liable for damage resulting from neglect of this precaution 
(see page 156). 

N.B. — The water will not rise two or three inches, or feet, above 
the tank top, unless the cock is left open — so that discovery is certain 
— if, by good fortune, the steamer arrives at a port of discharge. 



There may be experienced men who, having read this 
far, will say these things are all possible, but harSy probable. 
To these friends the writer rephes that every act described has 
been committed during the last decade by Captains of 
Steamers entered in this Association, and some cases 
repeatedly; otherwise these words would have remained 
unwritten. They are not now printed as a reproof to the 
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great majority of careful men, but only to remind tliem of what 
undoubtedly is going on in their every-dny life, and forms the 
experience, dearly bought and paid for, by the Members of 
this Association. 

CoUisions. As collisions at sea are frequently the result of " negligent 

navigation " by some one, it cannot be inappropriate to close 
this chapter with a few words on the existing rules for avoid- 
ing them — not to enter fully into the subject, which requires 
many chapters to itself, but to remind Captains how completely 
this has been done for them, in the " Rule of the road," by 
the late Thos. Gray, C.B,, of the Board of Trade, in a popular 
form ; and every officer a&oat should have it. 

Rule of the Road. ^^ ^^7 ^^ fairly argued that, as steamers must in every 
case keep clear of sailers, a mast-head light should have 
been enforced for sailers, in order to be seen at a greater 
distance by the steamer that has to keep clear. Be that as it 
may, the same lighting and the same " rule of the road " is 
now the law with all maritime countries, and that is a strong 
argument against any change in tlie rutes. Don't read any 
books of theories on the subject ; stick to the " rtUe of the 
road " as it is, and get Mr. Gray's work, 4th edition— it only 
costs 2/-, and it is worth hundreds to the navigator. Of course 
you may carry out the regulations for preventing collisions 
at sea, and still get into collision, but the other steamer, not 
yours, will be at fault (see pages 89 to 41). 



Regulations for 

Preventing 
CcUisions at Sea. 



Shipmasters' 
opinions ignored. 



These regulations were embodied in Orders in Council of the 
11th August, 1884, 80th December, 1884, 24th June, 1885, 
18th August, 1892, and 80th January, 1893, all of which are 
contained in a pamphlet of twenty- three pages issued by the 
Board of Trade in 1898 ; but, as the Order of the 80th January, 
1898, which provided that the " red and green lights shall be 
screened to an angle of convergence of 4 degrees from the 
outside of the wick," has now been rescinded, and we are 
informed that the remainder of these regulations are under 
consideration, and that '^ no definite settlement of this question 
can be expected until after the next Session of Parliament," I 
have not thought it advisable to reprint the whole of them in 
this edition of the Suggestions, but have again given Mr. 
Thos. Gray's versos on the rule of the road (see page 89). 

Shipmasters and others in actual service appear to have 
good grounds for complaining of the manner in which their 
opinions have been ignored in this matter, as, although no one 
is so well qualified to deal with the subject, from a practical 
point of view, the Washington Conference was hold, its 
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recommendations were adopted, and the ** squinting" lights " squinting "Llithti. 
were enforced, without even conferring with the Shipmasters' 
Associations, and it was only in deference to the Eeport of a 
Special Committee which was forced upon the Board of Trade 
that they issued the following instructions to their Surveyors : — 

•*THE INSTRUCTIONS TO SURVEYORS as to SCREENING 
OF SIDE LIGHTS, 
Dated December, 1895, are as follows: 

The Committee appointed by the Board of Trade under Minute ij^^ order of 30th 
of the 18th March, 1895, to consider the question of the January 1893 
Screening of Side Lights have reported, inter alia : — cancellecL 

1. That the Order in Council of January 80th, 1893, be cancelled. 

2. That in the case of oil lamps the forward edge of the screen, 

or chock on it, should be in a line parallel to the keel with 
the inside edge of the wick. 

8. That m the case of electric lights tliere should be a similar 
• screening in regard to the inside edge of the filament. 

4. That the breadth of tlie wick of oil lamps, and of the filaments 
in case of the electric light, should be not more than two 
inches, nor less than one inch, measured at right angles to 
the fore and aft line of the ship. 

The Board having decided to adopt the above recommendations, 
the Surveyors are informed that the instructions as to the 
Screening of Side Lights, contamed m the present issue of 
" Instructions as to the Survey of Passenger Accommodation, 
Master^s and Crew Spaces, Lights and Fog Signals," so 
far as they have either direct or indirect reference to the 
hghts being screened to an angle of convergence of 4° from 
the outside edge of the wick, are no longer to be put in force, 
but instead thereof the Surveyors are to carry out the 
directions as to screening contained in above paragraphs 
numbered 2, 8, and 4. 

When Forms Survey 68 is issued, the remarks as to the mode of 
screening at present contained therein are to l>e obliterated. 

Circular No. 470 is withdrawn." 

It is to be hoped that this mistake will not be repeated, and 
that Shipowners, Shipmasters, Underwriters, and all interested 
in Shipping, will act together, and take care that these Orders ^ SWpping Council 
in Council are amalgamated, simplified, and dealt with by necessary, 
practical men. 

It must, however, be borne in mind that, in case of collision 
a Master will probably be held in fault if he has infringed any 
of the existing regulations, even if those in charge of the 
other vessel are much more to blame. 

Article 18 is perhaps the most important, and much loss of AiUcle 18 the most 
life and property has been caused by neglecting the instruc- important 

tions not only to slacken speed, but to stop and reverse if 
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necessary, and in the case of the ** Weatherall" and ** Vallejo," 
the Couit of Appeal held that, even if those on board of the former 
vessel had stopped and reversed ber engines, this would not 
have prevented the collision, but by doing so they would have 
complied with article 18, and, in default, both vessels were 
held to blame. 

On the question of speed '* in a fog, mist, or falling snow/' 
(Article 10) the term ** moderate speed '' does not seem to be 
quite understood. This, however, has been held to mean the 
least rate of speed at which the vessel can be kept under 
command. It is sometimes said that she could not go slower, 
but, if the speed cannot be sufficiently reduced by going dead 
slow, the engines should be stopped from time to time. A 
learned Judge has said, — '< Those in charge of a steamer in a 
dense fog should not conjecture anything when they hear a 
whistle in close proximity. They are bound not to speculate, 
but to bring their vessel to a standstill in the water at once." 

Shipmasters state that there is a difference of opinion about 
Officers leaving the bridge, as *' some Masters seem irritated 
at the sight of a man walking backwards and forwards doing 
nothing, and therefore make a point of giving him something 
to do,'' but it is to be hoped that the dangerous practice 
referred to in the following extract from one of our Prize 
Essays, will be abandoned : — 

"(a) Collisions for the most part do not take place from the want 
of knowing the " Eule of the Boad *' as much as from the 
want of proper attention to it, and Tceeping a good look out 
and showmg good lights. 

"(&) Collisions must often occur at night through having sails set, 
in narrow waters particularly so. When the weather is not 
vei^ clear, the sails forward prevent the officer on watch 
seeing the horizon round ahead unbroken, and the lights 
are frequently so placed that the sails in certain positions 
obscure them from the approaching ship. The officer's 
attention is also diverted to the working of sails, &c., calling 
the man off the look-out forward to assist at this ; even the 
officer himself has been known to leave the bridfs^e for the 
same purpose. To avoid collisions through this evil practice, 
I beg to suggest that more discretion be exercised when to 
set sail at night while navip;ating, say, around our coasts ; 
this sacrifice will inamaterially interfere with the progress 
of a steamer, while a much better look-out can be kept with 
all attention to it. 

''(c) The ordinary precautions against collisions in fogs are patent 
to all prudent navigators, so that no suggestion (that I know 
of) can be added to the rules already laid down, but abide by 
them, seeing that humau ingenuity cannot yet suggest 
better. 
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**(d) Collisions also often occur at night through nndecisiveness or Act daoislYely. 
wavering of the officer in charge giving his orders — first 
port, then starboard, shewing first red, then green light, or 
vice versa, 'to the approaching ship, causing confusion to 
both ; hence the conflicting evidence on inquiries and law- 
suits arising from collisions, the result of such handlhig. To 
remedy this, the officer should, on seeing a li^ht, '* keep a 
cool head,*' make sure what the approaoMng hght or lights 
are, then act decisively to port or starboard, as the rule 
demands, and not to alter the lights again, then the approach- 
ing steamer will also know how to act, as the rule dictates 
to both. 

"(e) Some officers entertain the erroneous idea that so long as Careless use of tha 
they port their helm to a light ahead, or even a little on the port Halm, 
starboard bow, they are right on the nde of the road, often 
by such recklessness placing themselves unnecessarily 
right athwart of the approaching steamer's bow, and so 
bring about a collision, maintaining, of course, that they 
were " on the right," acting under a port helm— a more 
glaring abuse of the admirable rules laid down is not possible 
to conceive. This ca/reless use of the port helm should 
be condemned, whereas green to green when nearly ahead 
passes clear, then why port in such case ? 

**(/) The fact is often lost sight of (though generally known), in Reversing 

the emergency of having to stop and reverse the engines, right-handed 
that a right-handed propeller will swiftly turn the steamer's Propeller, 

head to starboard, no matter how the helm is ; a left-handed 
propeller has the opposite effect — thus perhaps unwittingly 
turning steamer's head towards the object of danger and 
causing a collision. This special trait in the manoeuvring 
of a steamer at sea or in port should be guarded against" 
(see page 253). 

With the hesitation of a landsman writing on questions of 
navigation, I should also like to call attention to the desir- 
ability (in case of collision with another vessel) of keeping the 
steamer's bow in the hole she has made, until all hands have 
escaped, when this is practicable, and the other vessel is likely 
to founder. 

The engines are generally going astern at the time of a Means of saving 
collision, and in many cases they are neither stopped nor set Life after Collision, 
ahead until after the vessels have separated, but it frequently 
happens, as in a recent case, that life may be saved by setting 
them slowly ahead, if the officer in charge retains his presence 
of mind, and the sea is not too heavy. 

Before leaving the question of improper navigation, I 
am reminded that Lloyds' Underwriters keep a record of the 
career of every Captain, from first to last, with the names of 
the vessels ia which he has served, the accidents that have 
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happened to them whilst in his charge, &c., for the guidance 
of subscribers. As many a fine fellow has come to grief 
in the neighbourhood of Ushant, special attention is called to 
Beware the dangers on that coast, particularly when approaching 

of Ushant. it from the Bay of Biscay, as even in fine weather vessels 
are dragged towards the land. A list of specially dangerous 
places would, however, be too long for insertion here. 

The attention of Lloyds* Underwriters has been called to the 

Salvage unreasonable demands so frequently made by salvors, and as 

Agreements. ^^e advice they give in reference to the law of Russia, so far as 

salvage agreements are concerned, may be useful in other 

cases I have inserted their circular and their standard Form of 

Salvage at pages 227 and 280. 



DiffioultieB 

Oaptains have to 

contend with. 



Some of my seafaring correspondents contend that, what 
with Owners, Underwriters, Merchants, Merchants' Brokers, 
Shippers, Charterers, Charterers' Stevedores, Consignees, and 
Indemnity Associations, to say nothing of their constant war 
with the elements, they often feel themselves between, say, 
" the sweet little cherub that sits up aloft " and the deep sea. 
They do not put it in these exact words, but our Directors 
are fully aware of the difficulties there are to contend with, 
and not only take all mitigating circumstances into consider- 
ation, but make a point of undertaking the defence of Captains, 
if they find that Merchants are improperly endeavouring to 
hold them personally responsible, on the strength of the 
law which, whilst permitting Owners to exonerate themselves 
from the result of the carelessness of others, does not permit 
Captains to free themselves from personal responsibility for 
their own actions, or the actions of others over whom they 
have control (see pages 43 and 22C). 

I therefore trust that these suggestions will be accepted in 
the same friendly spirit in which they are written, and that 
Shipmasters wiU lend their assistance in making them as 
perfect as possible. 

Papers read before the Shipmasters' Society (see page 
249). 

Prize Essays and Correspondence as to Undermanning 
(see pages 257 to 2(55). 



Letters from Shipmasters and others (see pages 265 to 
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EXTRACT 
"THE RULE OF THE ROAD," 

BY 

THOMAS GRAY, O.B. 



TWO STEAMSHIPS MEETING. 





Pio. 20. 

** When all three lights I see ahead, 
I port my helm and show my red.*' 





Fio. 21. 



TWO STEAMSHIPS PASSING CLEAR. 







Fig. 22. 



Fig. 28. 



Green to green, or red to red, 
I'eifcci saletj, go »-1mmL" 
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¥m,U, 



M. 



"^ 



Jfia. 25. 



TWO STEAMSHIPS CROSSING. 





Fig. 26. 
« If to my starboard red appear, 
It is my duty to keep clear ; 
To act as judgment says is proper, 
To port or starboard, back, or stop her." 



Fig. 27. 




A is to get out of the way of all steamers crossing her course 
from stop-hoard to port, and showing the red ligkt indicated by th§ 
bUtck three-rayed utar*^ 
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** But when upon my port is seen 
A steamer's starboard light of green, 
There's nought for me to do but see 
That green to port keeps clear of me.*' 



Fio. 88. 




B, teeing the green light, slows her engines, if neeeesary, hU 
keeps her course ; and A showing that green light, and seeing B*i 
red light, keeps out of the way. 



* Both in safety and in donbt, 
I always keep a good lookout ; 
In danger, with no room to tonif 
I ease her, stop her, go a-stem.** 



As Article 18 of the regulations for preyenting collisions at 
sea is so frequently ignored (see Eemarks on Essays) the follow- 
ing addition to Mr. Gra/'s verses, suggested by the P.D., may 
be worth considering (?) : — 

When a ship's approaching near,* 
" Sing out *' to your Engineer, 
•< Ease her, Stop, and Turn Astern *'— 
A better rule you cannot leam. 

* **8oMWiiiTeiYeiiskol •t\\Mm,^ ^SeeAfiidei$^ 
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BILLS OP LADING, PROTESTS, SURVEYS, 

PRECAUTIONS NECESSABY IN CONNECTION 
WITH THEM. 



Bills of Lading. ^^® ^^ ^^ L^ing has been referred to as ** an instrument 
of a two-fold character. It is at once a receipt and a contract. 
In the former character it is an acknowledgment of the receipc 
of property on board his vessel by the Owner of the vessel. In 
the latter it is a contract to carry safely and deliver. The 
receipt of the goods lies at the foundation of the contract to 
carry and deliver. If no goods are actually received, there 
can be no valid contract to carry and deliver." 

As these documents are accepted by bankers and others as 
security for large sums of money, the greatest care is necessary 
in dealing with them, in order that they may become what 
they profess to be, prima facie proof of the shipment of the 
goods referred to therein. 

The following suggestions and warnings should therefore 
receive your most careful consideration : — 

Mate's Receipts ^^ officer should sign Mate's Receipts for goods until they 
to be preserved, are actually on board his vessel, unless he stipulate therein 
and not to be signed that they are at the shipper's risk. 
tiU cargo is on 

In a recent case one of the officers gave a receipt for a 
lighter load of grain at Mulgraben, as soon as it came along- 
side ; the craft, which was obliged to return in consequence of 
bad weather, was lost in entering the harbour, and a claim for 
£2000 was made for short delivery on vessel's arrival at port 
of discharge. 

Timber lost from ^ another case the captain was induced to sign clean 
alongside. Bills of Lading for timber lost from alongside his vessel, 
being assured that his owners would be fiilly protected if 
he noted a protest as to the cause of the loss — the value of 
the wood was, however, deducted from the freight on arrival, 
the consignees alleging that they had purchased the cairgo 
MilNUUft o£ the Bill ai Lading; (^ pagi^ &!)#• 
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If a captain were to sign clean bills of lading for 
cargo that had to be shipped during the night, when it is 
hardly possible to keep a correct taUy, the Directors would 
consider him personally responsible for any loss by short 
delivery, unless he were acting on his owners* instructions, or 
in conformity with some clause in the charter. 

Captains should also remember that by the Bills of 
Lading Act they are personally responsible to the Beceivers 
of Cargo for goods, signed for in bills of lading, which have 
not been shipped, and the receivers can recover from them 
the value of such goods (see page 226). 

Captains must never under any circumstances sign 
Bills of Lading until the officer's receipts for the gocnis 
have been produced and exchanged for Bills of Lading, as 
a proof that they are actually on board; these receipts 
should be retained by the captain ^as they are his absolute 
property) and kept safe until nght and true delivery 
of the cargo has been made, as the Directors always require 
their production in cases of alleged damage, or short delivery, 
and in signing Bills of Lading masters must see that the date 
inserted in them agrees with ^e day on which they are signed ; 
and on no account must they sign ante-dated Bills of 
Lading, unless, after the shipment of all the goods, some 
extraordinary circumstance has prevented their completion 
on the day they were made out. Some complicated questions 
have arisen in connection with such cases, and masters must 
not sign for cargo until it has been actually shipped. Li a 
recent case the receivers of a cargo are threatening to take 
proceedings against the captain and owner of a steamer in 
consequence of the former having signed Bills of Lading on 
81st August, before the cargo was shipped. They allege that the 
goods were not shipped until September, and that their agree- 
ment with the shipper was for August shipment. The market 
having fallen they seek to recover their loss from the ship- 
owner or master (see pages 111 and 



Night work. 



Deliver your cargo, when the Bill of Lading is to order, to 
no one imless he produces to you one of the Bills of Lading 
which you have previously signed; these must be endorsed by 
the shipper, and you must retain them, giving him, if necessary, 
your unstamped copy in exchange. You should also see that 
the merchant's Bill of Lading (if to the order, say, of Smith) is 
properly endorsed by Smith, or your owner may be open to an 
action for wrongful delivery, as in the case of a steamer entered 
in this Association, where the consignee produced his invoice 
and induced the captain to part with the cargo, stating that 
the Bill of Lading had not yet come to hand ; it was affcer- 
ward» found that the shipper had forwarded it through his 
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Bankers, attciched to an acceptance for the cargo, and fhat, as 
the consignee refused to accept, the Bill of Lading was 
returned by the Bankers. At a foreign port do not be satisfied 

Combinations ^^^ ^^^ Broker's assurance that he has seen the Bill of Lading, 
against and it is all right — see it yourself, as owners have been made 

Shipmasters. to pay the full value of a cargo in consequence of the captain 
having neglected this precaution ; and on these occasions all 
parties concerned appear to combine in endeavouring to convict 
the unfortunate captain of perjury, whilst in many cases his 
only fault has been in trusting others to keep him right instead 
of looking after the matter himself. 

In the event of a breach of these rules, it has been pro- 
posed that the captain shall not afterwards be eligible to 
command any steamer entered in this Association. 

Bills of Lading should also be dated in a clear and 
distinct manner. In a recent case, where the Captain refused 

should be Dated *^ *^^^ ^^^ ^^*® ^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^ Lading to suit the shipper, it 
was found that the date of the merchants' Bill of Lading 
had been altered from the 9th to the 7th, and the con- 
signees made a claim against the captain and detained 
JglOOO of his freight for some time. A great many cases 
have recently occurred where consignees have, on a falling 
market, refused to accept delivery in consequence of 
finding that the captain had been prevailed upon to sign 
Bills of Lading before the cargo was all on board. Shippers 
generally promise to keep the captain all right in such cases ; 
but apart from the fact that in doing so he becomes a party to 
an attempted fraud, nothing will justify a captain in running 
such a risk, for the results of which he is personally liable. 

A captain writes that on arrival at his port of discharge 
Promises made by ^^^q merchant verbally agreed to accept delivery, on the 
Receivers. jg^ ^£ Lading quantity, without weighing. No tally appears to 
have been kept in consequence, and after the steamer was all 
discharged, a claim was made for alleged short delivery of 
120 tons of cargo. The merchant denied all knowledge of the 
verbal agreement, and detained about £800 of vessel's freight. 



BiUs of Lading 



in a clear and 
distinct maimer. 



Shippers' 
Promises. 



A trustworthy 
promise. 



BUls of Lading 
must agree with 
officer's receipts. 



Captains would therefore do well to imitate the business man 
who said that the only ** promise " he believed in was the 
** promise to pay " on a Bank of England note. 

Captains should be particular to read over the Bills 
of Lading to see that they agree with the officer's receipts. 
He should take care that they refer to the Charter in the 
following words : " Freight and all conditions as per Charter 
Party." This, however, does not incorporate the Negligence 
CSoose (^ page 17)« He most also see that no clause in the 
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Bills of Lading is contrary to fhe Charter Party. * If he 
is not sure as to the Weight, Quantity, Quality, or Condition 
of the cargo, insert the words " Weight, Quantity, Quality, 
and Condition unknown." If the merchant ultimately objects 
to this, the Bills of Lading should be signed under protest, 
putting the words ** signed under protest'* previously to signing 
them, noting a protest with a Notary or the British Consul, 
and serving the merchant with a copy of it ; and if he refuse 
to agree to this, hand him Bills of Lading, made out by 
yourself, with the clause inserted— and for this purpose you 
should always have blank Bills of Lading on board. 

Qualify your Bills of Lading, when necessary, by 
adding ''not accountable for leakage, breakage, rust, 
or injury by vermin,** or whatever else you think 
will suit the goods you have on board. The following 
are other modes by which your risk may be qualified : 
* 'Weight, measure, condition, and contents unknown. Ship not 
answerable for Breakage, Rust, Leakage, Tom Wrappers, 
Broken Cords, and Hoops, Damage caused by Heavy Weather, 
Inherent Deterioration, Defective Packages, or Improper 
Stowage.** 

Before signing Bills of Lading in a foreign language they 
should be translated, for which the Consuls have a regular 
charge. Many of them omit the Negligence Clause and 
other usual exceptions, such as "The Act of God, the 
Queen*s Enemies,*' &c., or have objectionable clauses 
in them. Where they cannot be translated, it is advisable 
and proper to add, "Freight and all (not otiier) conditions, as per 
charter-party, anything contrary thereto to be void, including 
neghgence clause as per Eastern (or Mediterranean and Baltic) 
form of Bill of Lading ** (see page 17). 

On this point a correspondent writes as follows :— 

" Be very careful not to sign Bills of Lading made out in a foreign 
language unless you thoroughly understand it. If ignorant 
of the language it is impossible for you to know whether a 
translation be correct or not. Better in such cases make out 
and present your own. When on the Morocco Coast, 
Bills of Lading were presented to me printed in French and 
filled in in Arabic. I refused them, made out my own Bills 
of Lading, and presented them to merchants, who ultimately 
accepted them.*' 

If your vessel has received any damage in loading, or pyotest to be noted 
whenever you have perishable cargo on board, or rough pass- and extended at 
ages, and your cargo is likely to be damaged, be sure to Merchant's 
note a protest on arrival. If necessary, consult a lawyer, an4 Bxpcni©, 

offer to extend the protest at the Merchant's expense. 
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Protest should Always Note Protest and hold stirvey on hatches on arrival, 
always be noted. ^^^ ^ 7^^ ^^^^ experienced heavy weather, Extend Protest. 
If you have reason to expect damage to cargo, from any 
accident of the voyage, Extend Protest, and from your log book 
point out the causes from which you expect damage to arise, 
even before the discharge reveals the actual damage, when the 
extension can be continued from the surveys. K you find cargo 
damaged personally inspect it, ascertain the cause if possible, 
and take care that the dunnage is not removed until the 
Surveyors* attention has been called to the fact that it is all 
in order. 

The importance of protesting on every occasion, particularly 
at Foreign Ports, can hardly be overrated. 

Artides 435 and ^ French Ports any infringement of articles 486-6 of the 

436 of the French Code of Commerce, will vitiate, what would otherwise have 

Ck)de, if neglected, been good claims for damage received in collision — for freight 

may vitiate due — ?or cargo's proportion of General Average, &c., &c. 

dalms. These articles, of which the following is a translation, should 

therefore receive your most careful consideration : — 

" Art. 485. — Absolute exceptions to a right of action are admitted 
in the following cases : — 

" To all actions against the Master and Insurer for any damage 

which may have happened to the goods, if they have been 

received without protestation. 
'* To all actions against the freighter for average loss, if the Master 

has received the freight and dehvered the goods without 

hwving made a protest, 
" To all actions for indemnity of damage 'caused by colhsion, in a 

place where the Captain might have had his legal remedy, 

and ha^ made no ctaim. 
" Art. 486. — These protestations and claims are void if they be 

not made and notified to the opposite party within 24 hours, 

am,d if, within a month from their date, they be not' followed 

by-arjudicial demand. 



Certificate of 
Seaworthiness. 



A steamer having received damage, or touched the ground 
before arriving at her port of loading should be surveyed, and a 
certificate of her seaworthiness, in duplicate, obtained before 
taking on board cargo ; the captain should send one by post 
to his owner, and retain the o^er on board for his own use. 
He should also note a protest, and it can be extended at any 
other time or place. 

Surveys to be made. A survey should be held on the hatches and dunuage 
at the port of discharge; and when the hatches are opened 
to take samples at a port of call, get a certificate from the 
Merchant's Agent that they were in good order when opened. 
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"When any qtiGsBoii rf damage to cargo arises at port of on behalf of 
destination, in addition to the survey held by the merchants, to Owners. 

♦ whose surveyor every facility must be given, captains are 
particularly requested to hold an independent survey on behalf 
of their owners on the cargo alleged to be damaged, and at 
the same time the attention of the surveyors must be called to 
the stowage of the cargo and its separations, so that they 
may be able to give an opinion whether the cargo has been 
properly stowed and separated at the port of shipment. 

A member also recommends that captains should not allow 
any of the consignees' representatives to go into or ** prowl** 
about the holds, as they have no business there, and only 
stir up mischief. On the continent, however, care must he 
taken as to this, as merchants have power to apply to the 
Tribunal to have the cargo discharged under inspection. 

A ship putting into an intermediate port for repairs, the ^ 

captain must procure a certificate of the ship's seaworthiness 
previously to leaving. If the cargo be a perishable one, and 
there is reason to think it is damaged, it will be necessary 
to have it surveyed and obtain a certificate that it has 
been put into proper condition for its passage to the port of 
destination. A protest should also be noted. 

tiare should be taken that the water ballast is pumped 
out before the vessel is fully laden, to prevent the ship being ^*^|n^!S out* ^ 
detained by the Board of Trade in consequence of be^ng too 
deep. 

Eemember also that it is exceedingly dangerous to run 
up your ballast tanks at sea when the vessel is rolling, as bemied^seii.^ 
there may be a difficulty in filling them, or the tank tops may 
be injured by the water rushing from side to side (see pages 
W and 155). 

Vessel got ashore; put into a West Indian harbour where Bottomry Bonds 
there was no telegraph office, captain, having no funds, was 
asked 86 »/> for an advance on bottomry ; was aclyised by Consul 
to sell cargo in preference. This resulted in a loss of about 90 f. 
French Underwriters allowed the rate at which bottomry 
could have been obtained — ship debited with balance, which, 
with costs, amounted to above igl,000. 

Vessel obliged to put into an intermediate port and left cargo sbonM not be 
part cargo behind, which the captain was advised to sell. 
Owners debited with loss on sale, it being alleged that cargo 
could have been forwarded in another vessel, but if cargo has 
to bi sold in consequence of its damaged condition, it should 
first be condemned, as unfit for shipment, by competent 
surveyors (see Surrender Clause, page 214). 
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Oyeroharges 
custody 
commission, Ao. 



Berth cargoes- 
American 
disbursements. 



Orders should be 
^ven in writing. 



Code Words. 



Stoppage in 
Transit 



The opinion of a leading solicitor at New York, in 
reference to such charges, was folly given in the last edition, 
and as absurd demands are frequently made for giving bail, 
custody commission, &c., and agents have claimed £900 or 
J61000 for services that would have been amply covered by a fee 
of 6 or 6 guineas, shipowners and underwriters should know 
that these fees are illegal, and should see that agents are 
only paid according to the value of their services, and not a 
percentage on the value of the steamer or her cargo : — 

The gentleman referred to concluded by saying : 

" I doubt very much whether the brokers, to whom you refer, if 
doing business in New York, would have made such a charge, 
unleee the ocea/n la/y between them a/nd their inddgna/nt 
amd tmforttmate prvncipals, 

I have received the following communication in 
reference to disbursements : — 

" In cases of berth cargoes shipped at American Ports, 
captains are frequently asked before sailing to sign blank 
bills on their owners for disbursements, leaving the agent 
to fill in the amount afterwards. 

If this cannot be avoided, the captain should obtain an 
estimate of the amount of disbursements, and write across 
the bill " Negotiable for not exceeding £ " (tlie amount of 
the estimate), leaving the agent to draw upon the owners for 
any small balance there may be.** 

When you call at one port for orders to discharge or 
load at another, ask for your orders in writing, and take 
care of them — they will be useful in case of dispute. 

In a recent case, an Agent at Newcastle, N. S. W., received 
a telegram from the Charterers, ordering the vessel to Callao. 
The master doubted the accuracy of these instructions, and 
fortunately demanded their confirmation in writing. It was 
afterwards ascertained that a mistake had been made 
in the Code words, and that the orders should have 
been given for Rangoon. An action and a cross action 
were commenced, in which large amounts were involved, 
and a verdict was given in favour of the shipowner on the 
strength of the written instructions which the master was able 
to produce. 

Great care must also be taken in connection with this 
complicated matter, and masters should always communicate 
with the Managing Owners, without delay, on receipt of any 
notioe of stoppage (see page 204), 
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BUNKER COALS AND ALLEGED SHORTAGE 
OF COAL CARGOES. 



Previously to starting upon any voyage, and from 
every port of call, be particular to see that you have 
on board of your vessel a sufficient quantity of fuel for 
all emergencies of the voyage, as in case your vessel should 
fall short of fuel the consequences may be serious. This 
important duty is too often left to the engineer, who in turn 
deputes one of the firemen, and when too late it is found that in 
consequence of improper trimming in the bunkers a gross 
mistake has been made which may result in the loss of the 
vessel. If the captain is fortunate enough to escape he alone 
is looked upon as responsible for the disaster (see pages 81 
and 118). 

The following extract from the Sunderland Daily Echo should 
be carefully noted, and care should be taken to test the 
accuracy of all tapes, etc., used for measuring coals, as it is 
said that short measures are dehberately manufactured and 
used in foreign ports : — 

** We have now before us palpable evidence of a system of 
barefaced swindling which cannot be too widely known in 
Shipping circles. It is a brass-cased tape measure of the best 
quality, but the name of the maker is not given. The tape 
is marked up to 52 English feet, but we find that ten feet 
on the brass-cased swindle go as 11*7 ; correct measure, 30 
feet, equal 32 feet and so on. 

" In this case the bunker coals came alongside, as usual, 
at Malta, built up on an oblong pile, on a decked lighter. 
This is measured and cubed, so many feet to the ton of Welsh 
or North Country coals, and, as the Steamer required 200 tons 
of coals, Merchants' representatives took this tape, measured 
the heap, reported that it was 30 feet long, and said it 
contained the required quantity. The ship's Officer, who 
appears to have been up to his business, had some doubts as 
to this, and after stepping the distance, obtained possession 
of the measure with the above result. This makes a difference 
of l-15th of 18/6 per ton to all Shipowners, who have 
purchased coals on this basis. 

" It is alleged that this is a Norwegian measure, accidentally 
used by a subordinate, but the Editor states that this theory 
can hardly explain the discrepancy, as the Norwegian fod is 
equal to 12.2 EngHsli inches, and would, therefore, tell against 
the coal Merchants^ instead of for them^ as in this ce^s^, 
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The Swedish foot is equal to 11*7 English inches, which is 
about the length of the feet marked on the tape, but there 
are only 10 turn to the Swedish foot. We therefore leave the 
subject and the eicplanation with the parting reminder that 
the Norwegian fod could not be contracted into feet. " 

I should have thought that this difference would have been 
much greater than alleged, but all bunker coals should be 
purchased by weight and weighed in the presence of the 
Ship's Officers. 

As the Directors will he glad to purchase one of these 
fraudulent measures, I trust that some of our friends will 
give them an opportunity of making this addition to our 
collection. 



Mediterranean 
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Great complaints have been made of the fraudulent 
manner in which the output of coal is manipulated at Barcelona 
and other Mediterranean Ports (see page 24), and care 
should be taken to exercise the lien on cargo in good time. 
Merchants' Brokers formerly deliied that Shipowners 
had the right to seize coals after they had been landed ; 
but there appears to be no doubt that such a right can be 
exercised within twenty days from date of delivery, when the 
cargo has not passed into other hands than those of the holder 
of the Bill of Lading. 



The Welsh Coal 
Charter. 



It is hoped that this abuse has been stopped, but no 
excuse should be given for the allegation so frequently made, 
that ** the coals have been used as fuel," and care should be 
taken that the Shipowner is properly represented at Barcelona, 
and that an embargo is placed on the coals if Consignees refuse 
to pay freight. 

Captains having the 8 per cent, clause in their Charters 
referred to at page 24, should not complicate matters by 
consenting to have their cargo weighed, and Owners who 
charter their vessels without any such clause as is referred 
to above, do so with their eyes open. 

As many of these frauds are consequent on signing Bills of 
Lading for weight at Bristol Channel ports, it is hoped that the 
Chamber of Shipping Coal Charter will have a salutary effect, 
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CLAIMS FOR ALLEGED SHORT DELIVERY 
OF GENERAL CARGOES. 



The legal position of a Shipowner as to short deliveries, short delivery of 
so far as England is concerned, appears to be as follows : — various cargoes. 



Legal Position of 



The Bill of Lading may he piimd fade evidence against the 
Shipowner, and in certain cases it is accepted as actual proof 
of shipment against the Captain personally, but the 
former is only called upon to prove that the whole quantity s^pownerT 
shipped has been dehvered to the proper persons. To do 
so he must be able to show that there was no possibihty of 
the goods being stolen or made away with at an intermediate 
port, or at any time after shipment, that he delivered the 
whole quantity received to the proper consignees or their 
agents, and that no portion of the cargo was left on board 
after discharge (see pages 198 and 225-G). 

If the entire cargo be shipped at one poi-t, and delivered Necessary 
to one receiver, there should be no difficulty in proving this, Precautioni. 
particularly if the vessel was full when she arrived, and she 
was searched or jerqued before leaving the discharging berth. 
But, when the cargo is taken in at Several ports, the Captain, 
in addition to proving that no boats were allowed alongside at 
nights, must prove that no cargo could have been stolen or 
taken out of the vessel at the port of loading, or at intermediate 
ports, and that each consignee received no more than his own 
consignment . For this purpose hatches should be battened down 
at nights, a watch should be kept, and careful tallies of the 
goods should be taken by the ship's officers if possible, as no 
dependence can be placed in tally clerks as a rule : some of my 
correspondents think you are better without them, and that 
you should rely entirely upon your officers. But, if this is 
impossible, Shipowners and Captains should take care that 
reliable tally clerks are appointed to assist their officers in 
tallying general cargoes in and out, as in many foreign ports the 
Bill of Lading is taken as absolute proof of shipment, and the 
cost of a correct tally is more than repaid by the freight on 
larger output. 

If the ship's carpenter repairs any packages abroad without Padkages Uepaired. 
knowledge of shipper and they turn out at port of discharge 
short of contents, they will, probably, upon examination, be > 

fQx^A repaired T^ith English instead of Foreign nails and th^ 
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Tncks in China 
and Japan. 



Missing Cargo 

found at the 

Custom House. 



Tricks at Indian 
Ports. 



ship may be held liable. This has actually occurred on several 
occasions. Better advise the shipper that the packages have 
been repaired. The same holds good with regard to bags 
short of contents and found, upon examination at port of 
discharge, sewn up with ship*s twine. 

We have frequent complaints about short deliveries of 
general cargoes at Chinese and Japanese ports. One captain 
did not hesitate to allege that the matter is frequently 
arranged between the shippers at a certain European port and 
the consignees at, say, Japan, before the vessel sails ; the latter 
it is said come on board, point to a bale or case, insist upon 
having it opened — although there is not the slightest sign of 
of its having been tampered with whilst on board the vessel 
— and it is always found that a considerable portion of the 
contents of such cases have been abstracted (if they were ever 
there). The captain should, of cmirse, have refused to open a 
package under such circum stances y and should have called a survey 
to prove that it was in the same condition as when shipped, and 
when packages have been opened for customs purposes, before 
shipment on board of your vessel, this fact should be carefully 
noted on the Bill of Lading ; also carefully note the weight, 
mark, &c., of all bales, the contents of which are alleged to be 
deficient, and of all goods short delivered, in order that the 
matter may be thoroughly investigated at the port of shipment. 

The following cases throw some light on how short deliveries 
frequently arise, and are well worthy of your consideration : 

Vessel dischai'ging at Sidney : case of machinery missing. 
Mate declared it was duly discharged, but captain seriously 
prejudiced position by admitting that it might have been short 
delivered. Matter placed in Solicitor's hands, but eight months 
after the machinery was found in the Custom House, where 
so many things disappear. Same way in London Docks, 
where yearly sales are held of unclaimed (?) goods (for wliich 
Shipowners have paid). Remedy — proper tally from rail. 

A lighter came alongside a vessel at an Indian port 
with a boat note for, say, 50 bales of silk, marked **A"; the 
officer, noticing nothing wrong, passed them all in order. Next 
day, 50 bales marked **B" were sent off ; the officer's tally only 
showed 49. He was quite sure that he had made no mistake, 
but agreed to insert a clause in the Bill of Lading to the effect 
that there was one bale marked B in dispute, to be delivered if 
on board. On arrival at port of discharge he was much surprised 
to find that they had 50 bales marked B, but only 49 marked 
A, the fact being that the first lot referred to consisted of 49 
bales marked A, and 1 marked B (which the officer had over- 
lool^ed), The s^cojid lot consisted of only 49 bal^s marj^ed 3, 
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No reliance should be placed on the quantities invoiced in 
the boat notes, as I have before me particulars of a case 
where there was a discrepancy of 110 bags out of 6000 sent 
off in 16 lighters to a vessel loading at Kurrachee ; several 
bags, on examination, being found stowed away in the lighters. 

Another captain states that a regular plan appeared to 
have been adopted for drawing the officers away from the 
chart room, where the file of talUes and boat notes was kept. 
The counterpart of a boat note was then slipped on to the file, 
and the boatmen came off at night, after work hours, to obtain 
the mate's signature to the note corresponding with the 
counterpart they had fraudulently placed on the file, telling 
him that, in the hurry of shipment, he must have omifted to 
sign all of their boat notes. The mate could not believe this 
possible, but consented to refer to his file, and, finding the 
counterpart there, thought he must have made a mistake, as 
alleged. This trick was successfully played several times, until 
the captain coming suddenly out of the hold caught one of 
the boatmen in the chart room, and detected the fraud. 
Shippers, unfortunately, too often supporb their men in these 
cases, and object to any qualification on the Bill of Lading, 
as to ** bags in dispute," ** in bad order," or ** more or less 
stained," and generally offer to give their guarantee against 
any claim in consequence. These guarantees it ia needless to 
say, are worthless, and should not be accepted, as no law will 
compel a man to sign for goods that ho believes are not on 
board, or to state that they are in good order and condition, 
if this is not the case. 

In consequence of the decision of the House of Lords in the 
case of the ** Emir " (see page 198), the above should be very 
carefully considered, and such precautions should be taken as 
will enable the Shipowners to conclusively prove that all of 
the cargo shipped has been delivered. 

Captains should on no account trust native or Portuguese 
tallymen at Indian Ports, but should rely upon their own 
Officers, and should see that they do not permit bags to be 
cut or bled with the mistaken idea that any increase in the 
quantity stowed will make up for claims for alleged shortage, 
want of ventilation, &c., which are sure to be made. 



Boat Notes. 



How tames are 
Tampered with. 



Guarantees sbould 
not be accepted. 



Proof of Delivery- 
necessary. 



' Bags must not 
be bled. 



At Manila, the Cape ports, and other places, an attempt is 
frequently made to tally the goods on shore, but captains should 
always refer to their Charters and Bills of Lading to ascertain 
whether their liability ceases, as usual, on discharge of the 
cargo over ship's rail ; if so, this is where the tally must be 
k^gt aod receipts tiUsen^ as goods bava a stra^ige way a£ 
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disappearing when they reach the shore or the Gostom House ; 
and the authorities not only endeavour to make the captain 
pay for the missing (?) goods, but also for the duty on them. 
If owners agree to a tally on shore it is, of course, their look 
out (see page 223). 

We also ascertained that a regular system of swindling 
had been going on at Antwerp for some time consequent on 
the ** Sworn Meters " keeping separate accounts of the weight 
discharged. They were paid on the larger account, of course, 
and the freight was paid on the smaller. For a time they even 
succeeded in swindling their own men by paying them on a 
return between the two. This fraud was brought to light by one 
of our captains, who suspected that they were doing him out of 
£40 or £60 of freight on the weight delivered. These gentle- 
men were, however, constantly employed and fed by the 
State for about five years, which is some consolation, but as it 
is not improbable that the ** Sworn Meters" at other ports have 
similar peculiarities, it is very desirable that a sharp look-out 
should be kept on them. v 

Even if the greatest care is taken at the port of shipment, 
similar care must be exercised at the port of discharge ; 
particularly at such ports as Dunkirk, Antwerp, Amsterdam, 
Marseilles, &c., and the cargo must be tallied out by your 
officers and tallymen in addition to the sworn weighers, and the 
quantities agreed and entered in the log each day. The meters 
should agree with your officers and tallymen as to the quan- 
tities discharged at least every night, and should be provided 
with new tally books each day, as they have been known to 
meet at an " estaminet," and there make their accounts agree. 

I also received the following letter on this subject from 
Bags often stolen, a Continental port of discharge. 

** First, the labourers cut open and emptied of contents our 
Bombay bags about the hold, and then attempted to make 
away with the empty bags ; this would, of course, make the 
ship turn out short as many as they had emptied, while at 
the same time they had the cargo to the good. Finding 
they were closely watched, and could not well empty the 
bags, they next tried the dodge of putting our bags, includ- 
ing the contents, into their bags, and pass them on shore as 
sweepings. This practice we also detected, and it was only 
by the greatest vigQance being exercised that we were enabled 
to avoid being swindled to a great extent. 



Account of cargo 
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COTTON CARGOES. 



Bills of Lading for cargo should not be signed until it is 
shipped, but the American charters generally contain a clause 
that " Bills of Lading shall be signed as presented for any 
portion of the cargo, at any rate of freight upon cotton press 
receipts, the shippers to provide for fire insurance while 
on the wharf, in press, or in custody of the Compress Coys." 
This is a very objectionable clause, but captains must make 
the best of it, and **obey orders even if they break owners " 
(seepage 59). 

Great care should be taken in getting your right Bill of 
Lading marks, and, if this be impossible, these documents 
should be qualified with the clause ** marks unknown j' or the 
bales should be doubly marked, as frequent disputes arise in 
reference to obUterated or wrongly-marked bales. At a certain 
port of discharge we are informed that a regular trade was 
carried on by Brokers, who warehoused and sold loose cotton 
on their own account, for which the shipowner was made 
to pay, under the name of shortage, or plucked or broken 
bales, wrong marks, &c. (see page 217). 

Serious claims have arisen in connection with Through 
Bills of Lading, in cases where the captain, not having to 
sign any document himself, has supposed that no liability 
could attach to his steamer. The following report, however, 
shows the manner in which such cases are dealt with in 
Prance : 

" The Tribunal in giving judgment said that as traces of wet were 
visible at Havre, they should not have escaped a most super- 
ficial examination when shipped at New York. The cap- 
tain, in accepting merchandise in such a condition, assumed 
a responsibility which falls on any intermediate carrier ; and 
not having demanded any examination, or made any pro- 
test on receiving the merchandise which, when dehvered, 
bore traces of external damage, the captain became liable 
towards the receivers, notwithstanding any clause in the 
Bills of Lading. Verdict therefore for Frs. 10,900 with costs." 

If an attempt be made to ship damaged goods on a Through 
Bill of Lading, captains should refuse to accept same, as no 
qualification they may make on these documents will assist 
them in any dispute with the receivers ; they should therefore 
make out and tender new Bills of Lading, inserting in them 
the necessary clauses as to the condition of the goods when 
shipped on board their steamers. 
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Cotton on Deck. 



It has even happened that captains have noticed that the 

o^yl^^t ^^?^ ^^^ country-damaged before shipment, and have called 

accept verbal ^^^ broker's attention to the fact, but have, unfortunately, 

promises in reUed upon his assurance that he will keep them all right 

reference to clauses instead of making a note of the damaged condition of the 

in BiUs of Lading, goods on the Bill of Lading or mate's receipts. When heavy 

claims come forward the agent may of course deny aU 

knowledge of the alleged conversation, and the captain 

suffers in consequence of his misplaced confidence. 

Before signing Bills of Lading for deck cargo (as to 

wood, &c., on deck, see pages 20 and 62), enter it as " shipped at 

shipper's or charterer's risk," even if provided for in charter ; 

but where you have ordered cargo for your vessel, which 

you cannot get under deck and are compelled to bring 

forward, take care that you insure it yourself (against 

all risks), or that you telegraph to your owner to do so 

before you leave your Port of Loading, and on no account 

tfcccept the broker's verbal promise that he will insert the 

necessary clause in the Bill of Lading. As goods stowed in 

erections on deck that are open at one end have 

been held to be deck cargo, these observations apply 

equally to cargo carried in this manner, and when cargo is 

insured on deck it should remain there. A captain, who 

thought to mend matters by putting cotton in the bunkers, as 

they were worked out, had to pay a heavy claim for damage 

by coal dust, while the Underwriters, whose interests he was 

endeavouring to protect, refused to pay. 

Consequent on the disgraceful manner in which this trade 
is carried on, a Conference was held at Liverpool in 1891, 
when satisfactory forms of Charter and Bills of Lading were 
agreed to at a thoroughly representative meeting of Shippers, 
Charterers, Bankers, Shipowners, Underwriters, Average 
Adjusters, and Consignees, and arrangements were made for the 
better bagging, baling, marking, and handling of these cargoes 
(see pages 133, 152, and 213), but as Shipowners were not then 
thoroughly combined, these necessary reforms have unfortu- 
nately been deferred. 

Matters have therefore become worse and worse, as the 
following will show : — 

Indignation Meeting of Cotton Importers. 

Extracts fi:om a report of this meeting, held at Liverpool, 
in January, 1895 : — 

The Chairman said : " It was curious that Galveston should 
present such a very unfavourable comparison in the matter. 
Cotton from other ports came to Liverpool in something hke 
decent condition, but that which came from the port of 
Galveston was delivered in a wretched condition, with the 
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marks torn off, and the bales plucked." " When he ^-^•o.i 

reminded the meeting that steamers had been arriving ZSiJ'^^ilr v ^ 



from Galveston this season with two to four and even 
five hundred bales without any marks upon them at all, 
he thought the importers would see that their trade was 
menaced by a grave danger, to which it was absolutely 
imperative a stop should be put. The responsibility 
imdoubtedly attached to those who loaded the steamers in 
Galveston (hear, hear). Surely the Stevedores there were 
answerable to some extent, and if they did not do their duty 
they should be made to do it. 

"These Stevedores" he said "broke the bales in two, plucked 
the ends off, tore the canvas, and consequently tore off the 
marks, with the result that when the cotton arrived at 
Liverpool, they were confronted with as many as 200 to 600 
bales upon wluch there were no marks." 



without Marks. 



Bales broken by 
Stevedores. 



Other speakers thought that " under certain cu*cumstances there 

was a practice of making no marks,'* that "there must be no . nadical Ohantfe 
mincing of the matter, and they must make the Galveston Neoesaw^^ 

Shippers know that if they did not mend, they would lose 
their business," that " unless a radical change was made by 
some of the Ship Charterers in Galveston, cotton would come 
by other ports. It was a melancholy state of things that the 
chief port of the State should be tabooed " — that Under- 
writers " could not go on as they were doing at the same 
rates, and that this year they had enhanced the rates from 
Galveston and yet the matter was becoming worse than 
ever (hear, hear)." 

For some unexplained reason, great regret was expressed 
that Shipowners are not responsible for the damage done in 
thus endeavouring to get cotton carried as cheaply as possible. 

Similar complaints appear to have been made at the 
Liverpool Cotton Conference, as one of the Charterers' 
representatives said — 



" If you have any complaint with regard to New Orleans, I 
think I may say that we can get that adjusted. 

If you think the practice is bad at Galveston that can be 
adjusted in a very short time by shipping all cotton via 
New Orleans. We will accept and stock on certain 
documents which you may adopt." 



Galveston v. New 
Orleans. 



If this be so, the Shippers at New Orleans should take the 
business from other ports by pressing their cargoes to something 
Uke the density of East Indian Cotton, and, as Mr. MoUer 
feelingly remarked at the Conference, **tlie money bag is on 
ibis side, and it can remedy all commercial evils." 
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Cotton Fires. '^^^ following extract from Mr. R. Cooper Rundeirs report 

on cotton fires shows that they continue to increase, and as 
Mr. Carver has called the attention of Bankers to the risk of 
accepting Bills of Lading signed before shipment, it is 
probable that Importers, Underwriters, and Bankers will, if 
necessary, combine with the Carriers for the purpose of ending 
or mending these abuses, as soon as the Shipowners' 
Documentary Committee is able to take the matter in hand. 



Fires more 



numerous 



in consequenoe of 
Improper Baling. 



Mr. Bandell gives a list of fires that have been reported in 
connection with consignments of cotton from the United 
States for the seventeen seasons 1878-79 to 1894-95 inclusive, 
and points out — 

" It will be noted that the yearly average number of fires for the 
first period, ending in 1886, is about 26, and for the second 
period, ending in 1894, about 58, and for the last season, 
1894-5, the number of fires has been 66. The yearly average 
number of fires for the second period of eight years is there- 
fore more than twice as great as that for^he first period, and 
the number of fires during the last season, 189 i-5, is 
considerably greater than the higher average of the second 
period. I may also point out that the fires chiefly occur 
when the bales are being handled either in connection with 
shipment, discharge, or transhipment, and that the number 
of fires reported on this side of the Atlantic are much more 
numerous than they used to be. These facts are very 
significant, and lead one to beUeve that the fires are very 
largely due to the unsatisfactory way in which United States 
cotton bales are covered and secured. In connection with 
this, I understand that the bales are generally pressed and 
packed at the inland station, instead of at the port of 
shipment, as was formerly the case, and that they are shipped 
in a more or less damaged condition, which becomes worse 
and worse as the cotton gets farther handled.'* 



The Shipowners' 

Dooumentary 
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The Anglo- 
American Charter. 



The formation of a Shipowners' Documentary Committee, 
with power to enforce any agreement come to, gave Shipowners 
an opportunity of at once putting a stop to these abuses, which 
are unfortunately not confined to Galveston, but the necessary 
reforms have again been deferred by the tactics of certain 
Galveston Charterers, who, after agreeing to the 1891 
Conference terms, now seek to ignore them. 

Some of the objectionable features of the so-called Anglo- 
American Cotton Charter are dealt with at page 216. It 
contains the most unfair and obnoxious clauses, which have 
done so much to encourage fraud and litigation, and it even 
stipulates for a very near approach to perjury by providing 
that cotton shall be signed for as *' shipped in good order and 
condition " he/ore it is on board the vessel. 
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The Shipmasters' Associations state that they consider the y^^ ^ p^ 
whole system is conduciTe to fraud and perjury, and they wjury. 

strongly condemn the suggestion that their members should 
carry out the terms of these Charters by signing Bills of Lading 
before shipment, and thus ** obey orders even if they break 
owners,'* but I cannot advise Masters to repudiate an 
agreement come to by the Managing Owners, as the latter 
must take the consequences of their own actions, and Masters 
should not place themselves in a false position by refusing to 
conform with what, at present, appears to be the bad custom of 
the trade. 

Similar objectionable customs appear to be carried on in Wool Oargoes. 
connection with wool cargoes, and the Dumpers give guarantees 
against claims for shortage (see page 224). This is, 
however, a very objectionable course, as, although the 
guarantee may be good, it is very difficult to prove by whom 
the mistake has been made. 

Cotton Conference Documents — see pages 188, 152, and 218. 

Cotton — Underwriters' Suggestions, see page 215. 

Cotton — No Marks, Sweepings, &c., see page 188. 

Cotton — ^No Marks, French decision, see page 192. 

Anglo-American Cotton Charter — see pages 216 and 217. 
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Deviation and deck cargo. 



Cargo overoarried 
to be insured. 



Deviation. 



These subjects are dealt with at pages 20 and 27, but the 
following suggestions should receive careful consideration : — 

Where a ship is laden with a general cargo the attention 
of captains is particularly directed to the responsibilities 
which their owners incur by their taking cargo beyond 
its port of destination, as, in case of loss or damage, the 
owners may be called upon to make it good. But if 
from stress of weather, or from some unforseen cause, 
the captain is compelled to take on cargo, he should, where 
practicable, telegraph to his owners, stating the quantity 
of cargo so taken forward and its probable value, so that they 
may effect Insurance thereon as per clause in Eastern 
form of Bill of Lading : or should this not be possible he 
must insure the goods at their full estimated value to any 
further port, and back to their port of destination. Where a 
captain starts with his vessel under a charter for a specific 
voyage, he must distinctly understand that he has no power 
to deviate from such voyage without the sanction or authority 
of the charterers of his vessel, clearly expressed in the Charter 
Party and Bills of Lading, and that if he does so his owners 
may become liable for any loss or damage that may arise 
to the Cargo from the time of such deviation, although he may 
retutn to the port or line from which he deviated. In fact, a 
deviation may be caused by returning to the port of loading, 
unless it be provided for in the contracts of carriage. . 

In the case of the ** Olympia" the merchants recovered 
Towing or assisting £16,000 for loss of cargo in consequence of the vessel having 
disabled vessels, g^^^^ ashore whilst towing a disabled steamer — the judgment 
being to the effect that whilst any deviation "for the purpose 
of saving life is justifiable, the owners of a vessel are liable 
for any loss or damage sustained whilst deviating to save 
property, uoless there be a clause in the Bills of Lading and 
Charter giving leave to tow and assist vessels in all situations. 

This was referred to in one of our circulars as follows : 

" We must request you to caution your captains and give them 
notice tliat, although they are justified in taking any rea- 
sonable steps necessary to save life, they must not attempt 
to save property, nor tow nor assist vessels in distress, or 
in any situation, unless they have leave to do so in their 
Charter-Parties and Bills of Lading, or you are prepared to 
incur the responsibility without reference to this Assooia^ 
tion/' 
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DEVIATION. 

This memorandum should be attached to page 61 of the fifth 
edition of the North of England Protecting and Indemnity Association's 
'* Suggestions/' and the slips referred to must be inserted in, stamped on, 
or attached to, Charters, Berth Notes, and existing Bills of Lading, when 
deviation is likely to occur — as *' the usual clauses which appear to justify 
deviations from the voyage by calling at ports out of the regular course of 
the voyage are not effective for that purpose, and Shipowners, whose trade 
requires liberty to make such deviations, must either insert in their 
contracts of affreightment and Bills of Lading a clause which, in perfectly 
clear and explicit terms, permits of such deviations, or must specially 
insure against the risk." Great attention should aJso be paid to the 
necessity of inserting a negligence dause in Charters and Bills of Lading, 
see " Suggestions,*' page 17. 

Form A. 

To he used in aU New BiU$ ^ Zadk^. 
Shipped in good order and condition by 

on board the Steam Ship ' i 

lying in the port of , for carriage to^ 

, but with liberty either before or after proceeding towards 
that port to proceed to, and stay at, any ports or places whatsoever (almough in 
a contrary airection to, or out of, or beyond, the route to the said port of 
discharge) once or oftener, in any order, backwards or forwards, for loading or 
discharging cargo or passengers, or for any purpose whatsoever, and all such 
ports, places, and sailings shall be deemed included within the intended voyage ; 
also with liberty to tow and assist vessels in all situations, and to deviate for the 
purpose of saving life or property ; also to sail with or without pilots. 

being marked and numbered as per margin. The said goods to be delivered 
subject to the terms and conditions hereof, &o., d». 

Form B. 

* Tohe inserted in, stttmped on, or attached to exitUng Bills of Lading. 
With liberty either before or after proceeding towards the port of discharge 
to proceed to, and stay at, any ports or places whatsoever (although in a contrary 
direction to, or out of, or beyond, the route to the said port of discbarge) once or 
oftener, in any order, backwards or forwards, for loading or discharging cargo or 
passengers, or for any purpose whatsoever, and all such ports, places, and 
sailings lahall be deemed included within the intended voyage. This liberty is 
not to be considered as restricted by any words in this Contract, whether written 
or printed. 

Form C. 

* Tohe inserted in, stamped on, or attached to. Charters and Berth Notes. 

All Bills of Lading for goods shipped pursuant to this Contract shall contain 
the following clause : — 

With liberty to the Master either before or after proceeding towards the port 
of discharge to proceed to, and stay at, any ports or places whatsoever (although 
in a contrary direction to, or out of, or beyond, the route to the said port of 
discharge) once or oftener, in any order, backwards or forwards, for loading or 
discharging cargo or passengers, or for any purpose whatsoever, and all such 
ports, places, and sailings shall be deemed included within the intended voyage. 
This liberty is not to be considered as restricted by any words in this Contract, 
whether written or printed. 

The above hberty to the Master shall be deemed to be incorporated in this 
Contract. 

* Adhesive Slips of Forms B and C can be obtained of the Commercial Pbintino 
and Stationsby Company, Ltd., 15, Devonshire Street, Bishop0gate,E.C., for 1/- per 100. 
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The following is an insurance case, but ic shows how our 
Courts construe general clauses with which many shipowners 
have hitherto been satisfied ; — 

•* The vessel was chartered at Haiphong to load at Hongay 
for Hong Kong, thence to Japan, New Zealand, and 
London, and was lost on her passage to Hong Kong.'* 

The policy described the risk as Haiphong, Japan, New 
Zealand, and London, including leave to call at any ports or 
places in or out of the customary route for all purposes, and to 
make an inteimediate voyage from Japan to China at an 
additional premium ; also chawje of voyage, deviation or breach 
of warranty covered. 

Held, that the Underwriters were not liable, the loading at 
Hongay not having been mentioned in the policy. 

It is alleged that, encouraged by the decision in ** Zena's ** 
case, certain shippers have purposely sent cargo by vessels 
which they were well aware must call at ports out of the direct 
route, in order to make claims for loss of market. 

If this be so, it is probable that they will be ** hoist with 
their own petard," law being based on equity, as the two 
following cases in which the vessels were held not to have 
deviated, appear to show : — 

(a) — The Bill of Lading voyage was from Botberhithe to 
Gosport — **with liberty to call at any port." The 
vessel called at Millwall and Portsmouth, and was lost 
after leaving the latter port. 

(b)— The voyage was from Monte Video to Liverpool, ** with 
leave to call at any port or ports in or out of the 
customary route, and in any order.** Vessel was regu- 
larly in this trade, and called at Havre as usual, and the 
cattle carried had to be slaughtered at Liverpool before 
they were landed, in consequence of calling at a French 
port. 

Bills of Lading should therefore, when necessary, be worded 
as advised at page 27, and the following is an extract from a 
circular issued by one of our members to his Captains on 
this subject (see pages 149, 161, and 167) : — 

** Deviation Clause to be inserted in all Bills of Lading when 
your vessel loads and/or discharges at more than one port, 
or calls for bunker coals. The Bill of Lading signed at each 
port shall bear permission to call at each subsequent port at 
which the vessel may call to load or discharge cargo or coal 
(such port or ports to be distinctly named) and each subsequent 
issue of Bills of Lading on the vovage to be ^orde4 in th§ 
fi^me iQanQer/^ 



Decision as to 
Deviation. 



Fictitious Claims. 
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give the same 

liberties as the 

Charter. 



Deck EreoUons. 



80 far as Chartered vessels are concerned, the pomt to be 

^^ff ^iffi^l^^* '^^P* ^^ ^^^^ *^ *^^* *^® wording of the Charter, as to loading 

'**"" ***" "**"'' and discharging ports, shall be repeated in each Bill of Lading, 

so that the Charterer has only a right to order the vessel to 

such ports as the Bill of Lading gives leave to call at. 

Although Lord Esher has suggested that cargo carried 
above the deck (see page 20) should be treated as deck cargo, 
in all cases, the Directors of this Association are prepared to 
accept the practice of Average Adjusters up to the time of 
Dixon V. Royal Exchange Coy., viz., ** to treat (a jettison 
from) structures built in with the ship's frame and permanently 
measured in with her tonnage, as being on the same footing 
with (jettison from) below hatches." 

York-Antwerp This also appears to be in accordance with the <' York- 
Rules. Antwerp Rules,'* by which ** every structure not built in with 
the frame of the vessels, shall be considered to be a part of the 
deck of the vessel, and no jettison therefrom shall be made 
good in General Average." 

Cotton and other cargoes are, however, sometimes carried 
(a) on deck, or (6) in deck erections which are wot permanently 
measured in with the ship's tonnage. In the former case («) 
clause d. (of rule 2, Class II.) applies, by which, 

" No claim for damage to, or loss of, cargo carried on deck, shall 
attach to this Association, except for wood cargoes carried in 
accordance with the provisions of the Merchant Shipping 
Act, whether the vessel be bound to a British port or not." 

Deck spaces subject So far as b is concerned, the Directors are prepared to 
to approval of consider each case on its merits, but no claim will be paid 
for loss of, or damage to, such cargoes, miless, before the 
happening of the claim, these spaces have been approved of 
by the Directors, in writing, and the Member has entered tbe 
tonnage represented by them in the Association, and has 
agreed to carry out all conditions which may be imposed. 

Wood and similar cargoes may be carried on deck subject to 
the provisions of the Merchant Shipping Act, or under a 
recognised general custom. 



No claim for Deck 
Cargo. 



Directors. 



Wood on Deck, 
and 



BimUar cargoes. I have referred to wood and similar cargoes, as, although our 
rules only cover wood on deck, they do not prohibit other deck 
cargoes, and cargoes such as tar and resin are so carried 
according to a well-known custom of the trade. 

BUls of Lading must Care, however, must be taken {hat the Bills of Lading give 
be alike. liberty to carry a deck load and/or provide for the carriage of 

the cargo on deck, and that none or all of the Bills of Lading 
contain the York- Antwerp Rules, by which ** no jettison from 
the deck, or a structure not built in with the frame of the 
vessel, shall be made good in General Average/' 
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The Custom of Lloyd's (amended 1890-1) is that the jettison cuitom of Lloyd'i 

of a deck load carried according to the usage of the trade, and m to JetUson of 

not in violation of the contracts of assignment, is General Deck Load. 
Average. 

There is an exception to this rule in the case of cargoes ox 
cotton, tallow, acids, and some other goods. 

Great care should be taken to insert all necessary clauses in 
Bills of Lading before they are signed, as we had a case in Deck Load Clause 
which the captain shipped some perishable goods on to be inserted 
deck and trusted the agent to insert the words '* Shipped ^-^^^ ^' Lading 
on deck at shipper's risk." Heavy claims were made 
for damage and the captain when too late found that the 
agent denied all knowledge of the alleged conversation (see 
pages 20 and 56). 

As this captain had cleaily acted in defiance of our Sugges- 
tions the Directors were obliged to request his owners to 
dismiss him. 

The Cases of the *♦ Zena,'* *» Austria/' and ** Westfalia,'* 
are referred to at pages 149, 161, and 167. 



before they are 
signed. 
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Madrid, 28th August, 1882. 

1 . That tbe empty bags carried on board for the stowage of cereals 

sball be considered as ships' stores, the captains being 
required to declare them in the list of provisions, and to 
produce them at the moment of leaviDg the port to the 
ofl&cial appointed by the Collector of Customs to verify the 
fact of the said bags being on board. 

2. If the captain should require to use the bags referred to for 

stowage in a Spanish port, he must previously declare the 
fact to the Customs in order that they may verify it, and 
take account of the number of bags employed, inasmuch as 
it will not be possible to produce them at the clearance 
visit on the ship's departmre. 

3. That the captain who cannot prove, at the time of the ship's 

sailing, that he has on board the number of bags declared 
on entry, shall pay a fine of fi:om two to ten times the 
dutj' on those which may not be forthcoming. 

The following valuable suggestions and extracts from the 
Further suggestions Spanish Customs' Kegulations, to which particular attention 
should be paid, have since been received from the Foreign 
from the Foreign Office, under date of 14th January, 1891 : — 

Office, as to In preparing the new edition of Suggestions which it is proposed to 
issue on the part of the Association to Masters of Vessels, you should 

Ports where there is ^^ °^ account omit to insert a warning to such masters, enjoining 
them, when proceeding to any Spanish Port, in the Peninsula or in 
any Spanish Colony or Possession, to provide themselves with a 

no Spanish Consul, manifest duly filled up and signed by them, and visaed by the 
Spanish Consul at the Port of departure. 

" You should also lay great stress on the fact that in the event of 
there being no Spanish Consul at such Port of departure, the Master 
must then seek the Consul of some fifiendly nation, or a Local 
Authority at such port, who in the absence of a Spaniph Consul, 
would place a visa on his Manifest. 

'* The above nile does not apply to vessels in ballast, but it should 
be observed that this last exemption does not apply to Cuban waters. 

" It is a notorious fact that a very large proportion of the fines 
which are inflicted on trading vessels is to be solely ascribed to the 
fact of Masters of vessels neglecting to comply with this rule when 
they happen to find no Consul at the Port from which they are 
sailing. 

"A translation of the rules alluded to, which cannot be too 
generally made known and observed, is as follows : — 

*' The Master of any vessel with cargo of goods proceeding from 
foreign ports, whether bringuig the said cargo in transit, for bond 
for transhipment, or for the market, must on reaching Spanish 
waters be provided with a manifest fuUy filled up and signed, in 
MftfltA ' *! which shall be included all the ship's cargo, the Master's "ventures," 

Aiastefs yentures. and the ** Commissions" which the ship carries ; and this document 
jnust have the visa of the Spanish Consul at the port of origin, if 
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there be one there ; and in case there be no Spanish ConBul at the 
port of departure, the visa of the Local Authority, the Controller of 
Customs, or the Consul of a friendly nation. 

*' Exemption from the Consular visa is extended to Manifests of 
Vessels in ballast and to those which carry ^oods, the duty on which, 
all told, does not exceed 50 Pesetas per 1,000 Kilos, provided that 
such goods constitute the whole and sole cargo of the vessels.'* 

*' Immediately on the arrival of the vessel in port, the Master, when 
handing in the Manifest, shall present a memorandum in which he 
shall specify : 

1. The amount of pig-iron carried as ballast. 

2. The provisions and stores for ship's use. 

"The following shall be considered to be provisions for ship's 
use : oil, brandy, or rum (aquai-diente) ; rice, sugar, tar or pitch 
(brea) ; candles, coffee ; coal, coke or charcoal (carbones) ; fresh and 
salt meat, beer, chocolate, preserves, sweetmeats, biscuit ; barley, 
beans, and peas (granos) ; flour, eggs, dried vegetables, fuel, spirits, 
butter, bread, potatoes, soup, stuffs, fish, salts ; suet or tallow (sebo); 
cider, tobacco, tea, wine, vinegar, and other eatables, drinkables, 
and comestibles. 

** The following shall be considered to be ship's stores : anchors, 
arms, and ammunition for the defence of the vessel, barrels, hemp, 
cordage, matting, common timber ; spare yards and masts (maderas 
de arboladura) ; casks, and empty sacks, to be used for stowing 
cargo, as well as articles which the Customs' Authorities may 
consider, having regard to their amount and kind, as intended for 
the service of the ship. 

** When vessels leave for foreign countries the amount of all the 
articles on board, which have been declared as stores, shall be 
stated ; and if there were none, or if the Master did not exhibit 
them at the time of the Custom House visit, the penalty specified in 
Case II of Article 246 shall be incurred. 

** If the Master asks permission to land and clear articles declared 
as ship's stores, he shall incm* the penalties specified in Case 12 of 
Article 246 for having failed to declare them in the visaed Manifest. 

'* If he should make use of any of these stores for the stowage of 
his cargo, he shall inform the Customs Authorities in writing, so 
that the transaction may be inspected and that the same may be 
taken account of as being on board at the sailing of the vessel. 

" They shall, likewise, hand in a memorandum of the total 
number of passengers carried, and of the number of packages 
composing their luggage, stating clearly their ports of destination." 

In order to prevent the possibility of any mistake, the 
suggestions which appeared in the last edition were submitted 
to the Foreign Office in November, 1895, and the following 
reply was received : — 

** I am directed by the Marquis of Salisbury to inform you that 
Her Majesty's Charg^ d' Affaires at Madrid has returned the 
inclosed paper, obsei-ving that proper stress appears to be laid 
on the strict accuracy which is necessary in Manifests an4 
pills of Lading. 



Ship's provisions 
and stores. 
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"He further remarks that it might perhaps be emphasised by a 
i'lf'p table shotoing the scale of the fines to which ships are liable 

Spazusn consuls. y^^ ^^^^ inaccuracy. Cases, he adds, have occurred, in 

which fines are inflicted for errors made by Spanish Consular 
Officers, so that implicit reliance cannot be placed on calcu- 
lations made by them. It may, however, be hoped that 
these will diminish in number as a result of instructions sent 
to them in May last. The necessity for a protest being made 
al the time when the fine is paid is sometimes overlooked. 
If, however, the Master applies at once to the Consul, this 
difficulty would not, it may be presumed, arise." 

As the scale of fines referred to is very long, and provides 
for fines on the Ship, the Master, and the Consignees, under 
almost every possible circumstance, I am afraid that more 
harm than good would be done by its publication. 

Instructions The following is a translation of the instructions to Spanish 

to Spanish Consuls. Consuls and Consular Agents which were communicated on 
the 2t)th May, 1895, to the Foreign Office, and are referred to 
above: — 

'* The failiure of certain consular officers to comply with the 
Customs regulations, whether of the Peninsula, Cuba and Porto 
Rico, or the Phillipines, gives rise, with extraordinary frequency, 
to complaints and reclamations on the part of the foreign repre- 
sentatives accredited to this Coui-t, who allege, as the chief ground, 
that in the consular agencies where the manifests and other 
documents are examined, it is stated that certain formalities — as, 
for example, certifying manifests of ships sailing in ballast for the 
ports of Cuba and Poiio Rico — are not necessary. 

** To prevent the continuance of such an irregular state of things. 

The Customs' because certain of the above-mentioned agents may be without the 

Regulations have various Customs regulations. His Majesty the King, and in his 

been published, name Her Majesty the Queen Regent of the Kingdom, has ordered 

the different Customs regulations relating to the intervention of 

Spanish consuls in drawing up and certifying consular documents 

to be published under a single cover, and that their strict execution 

be recommended, harmonising as much as possible their provisions 

with the faculties which it is convenient to give to bond fide 

commerce. 

*' Attention is particularly called to the dispositions in Article 65 
of the Customs regulations of the Peninsula, which imposes upon 
consuls the obhgation of verifying, whenever possible, the manifest 
with the official clearance papers issued by the foreign Custom- 
houses ; and to Article 60 of the regulations of Cuba and Poi*to 
Rico, which obliges ship-masters to carry a manifest vise' by the 
Spanish consul, even when the vessels are in ballast. 

** This is communicated to you by Royal Order, for the purpose 
above indicated, and you are requested to issue the necessary 
instructions to the dependent honorary agencies in your district, to 
which you are to supply a copy of the summary of regulations 
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accompanying this dispatch, and to inform the ofl&ceofyour having 
done so. You are likewise to obtain an acknowledgment of receipt 
from them, in order that they may not plead ignorance or evade 
responsibility in the future." 

" In a despatch to the Foreign Office, dated 30th June, 1895, Sir 
Henry Drummond Wolff, Her Majesty's Ambassador at Madrid, 
enclosed a note from the Duke of Tetuan, which points out that, 
according to the terms of No. 12 of the Customs Regulations in 
force, " Certificates of origin shall consist indispensably of a 
** declaration on the part of the producer or manufacturer, or person 
** authorised by him, before the local authority of the place of 
" production or depository of the producing nation, the goods to 
** which the certificate refers are made by him or are the product of 
" his industry. When the said declaration of origin is made by 
" persons authorised by the producers or manufacturers, the name 
** and address of the latter must be stated on the certificate." 

*'The Duke of Tetuan adds that the Customs-house officials at 
San Sebastian and Pasages have adhered to the legal requirements, 
and where these have not been complied with it has been owing to 
a too lax interpretation of instructions received to observe such 
leniency as is compatible with the interests of the pubHc treasury, 
a tolerance which, instead of felicitating bond fide commerce, has 
encouraged contraband trade. 

" In order to avoid fraud, the Spanish Government propose to 
send instructions for the strict observance of the said Customs 
regulations." 

So far as grain bags at Russian Ports are concerned, the Grain Bags at 
Russian ** Official Gazette " of the 8th (20th) October, 1886, Russian Ports, 
contains the following notification : — 

"The Committee of Ministers having taken into consideration a 
minute of the Acting Minister of Finances respecting the 
exemption from certain customs' formalitiei of grain bags 
brought by sea from abroad for the purpose of being filled 
with grain destined for exportation, determined on the adoption 
of the following temporary measures : — 

*• 1. On the importation of foreign bags destined to be filled with 
grain or Hour on board the same vessel which has imported 
them, the shipmaster shall, in his report, declare the purpose 
for which they have been brought, and specify the number and 
weight of the bag 3. This declaration shall be as binding on 
the shipmaster as that required by the general customs' regula- 
tions respecting foreign goods imported and re-exported by 
vessels, and for all errors in the declaration the shipmaster 
shall be responsible in the same way as for inaccuracies 
contained in his declaration of goods on board. 

" 2. The bags so declared shall, until the ship is ready for loading, 
be left on board uuder leaden customs' seals, for the iutegrity of 
which the shipmaster shall be responsible according to general 
law. When ready to put grain into the bags, the shipmaster 
shall give notice of sucii realiuess tD the custom-house, so as 
to enable it to issue timely orders for the gradual removal of 
the leaden seals, as necessity for the bags may arise, and for 
the watching that the bags liberated from the seals be mt 
taken away from the ship while she is being laden. 
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** 8. Detailed rules for the exercise of due control by the custom- 
house over the bags specified in points 1 and 2 shall be 
established by the Minister of Finances in preliminary agree- 
ment with the Controller of the Empire.*' 

Translation of Article 478 of the Customs Code : — 

And we have received the following translation from our 
Foreign Office— 

*' The Acting Minister of Finance has issued a Circular dated the 
9/21 June 1890, sub No. 10,969 to all the Customs institutions of 
the Empire to the efifect that the quantity of bags brought by sea to 
Russian Ports for the purpose of being filled with Russian Grain on 
board ship, may be declared in Shipmaster's Reports, among other 
ship's stores, in bales and bundles, without specification of the weight 
of the whole parcel of bags, or of one single hag, nor yet of the total 
nimiber of bags on board any single Vessel. 

This declaration of bales, or bundles of bags, and not of their 
weight or number is, however, subject to the proviso that so soon 
as the number of bales or bundles of bags shall have been verified 
with the Shipmaster's Declaration or Report, they are to be placed 
in some separate part of a Vessel and sealed up by the Customs 
Authorities, and when the bags shall be required for being charged 
with Grain they will be issued and counted out by the Customs to 
the Shipmaster in the requisite number. On the bags having been 
filled with Grain the Customs must see that their number agrees 
with the quantity of empty bags issued, In all other respecte the 
Customs' Authorities, in their supervision over these bags, are 
ordered to conform to the instructions issued by the Minister of 
Finances of the 3rd of October, 1886, which instructions were 
forwarded in translation to the Foreign Office by her Majesty's 
Embassy on the 4th of November, 1886, sub. No. 101 Commercial." 

Copy of Notice, February 27 , 1893, in regard to Procedure 
in Cases of Customs'' Fines in Bussia. 

Cases not unfrequently arise of fines being imposed on vessels by 
Necessary the Russian Customs Authorities on account of clerical errors in 

procedure In case of bills of lading or other ship's papers. 

®^ Porta^ ^ "^^^ Majesty's Ambassador at St. Petersburg has expressed the 
opinion that the proper mode of proceeding in such cases appears 
to be insufficiently known to British shipowners, who usually 
address themselves to the Secretary of State for Foreign Affiiirs, or 
to the British Embassy at St. Petersburg. 

It is essential, therefore, both with a view to avoid delay and in 
order to secure proper attention to the facts of the case, for the 
owners or the agents of the vessel or goods on which a fine is 
imposed to follow the prescribed form of procedure, which is to send 
a Petition drawn up in the Russian language, and furnished with the 
requisite Russian stamps, to the Imperial Minister of Finance, 
setting forth all the facts of the case, and praying for a remission 
or reduction of the fine imposed. 
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Should the applicants fail by this means to obtain redress, or in 
some argent oases even before a rephr is received to their Petition, 
they may apply direct to Her Majesty's Ambassador at St. 
Petersburg, asking him to support their request ; and when this 
ooiune is adopted, a copy of th« Petition to the Bussian Minister of 
Finance should invariably accompany such conmiunioation ; but in 
no case should the complaint oe brought to the notice of the 
Imperial Government, in the first instance, by the channel of 
Her Majesty's Embassy or Consulate. 

It should be borne in mind that fines for infractions, however 
trifiing, of the Russian Customs* Regulations, are not imposed in a 
vexatious spirit, but rather in order to insure the strict observance 
of those Regulations, which a tendency has at times been evinced 
to disregard. It is therefore of great importance, in order to avoid 
the imposition of these fines, that ship-owners and ship-masters 
should make themselves familiar with the requirements of the 
Russian Customs' Regulations, a translation of which appeared in 
t^e "London Gazette" of the 15th June, 1886, p. 2868. 

At Libau it is necessary ** to oarefully enumerate, in the 
ship's manifest, the number of boats, anchors, and chains she 
carries, not only showing their number, but also, as far as 
possible, their dimensions and weight." 

"These particulars will be carefully verified both on the 
arrival and departure of the vessels," 

Vice-Consul Hill, writing on the 28rd January, 1896, states 
that this rule is still in force, and suggests that I should also 
call the attention of Masters to another subject, viz., the 
necessity for an '' exact enumeration of the tins of preserved 
meats, lobsters, &c., they have on board their vessels," as 
several heavy fines have been inflicted for incorrect numbering. 
" Greater care should likewise be paid to a precise agreement 
between the marks and numbers in the Bills of Lading and the 
packages themselves, more particularly in the shipment of 
herrings, as frequent mistakes are made and fines incurred in 
connection with these cargoes." 

Consul Wagstaff reports that a regulation has been issued 
at Riga by which Shipmasters are required to hand to the Riga, Bolderaa, 
gendarme ofl&cer, who boards vessels on arrival at Bolderaa, a and other Russian 
list containing — (1) names ; (2) capacity ; and (3) nationality Ports, 

of all persons serving on board. The list is to be signed by 
the master, and should be made out before arrival to avoid 
detention. 

Vice-Consul Breslau also states in a letter dated 1st Jany., 
1896— 
" I beg to inform you that the above regulations are still in force 
not only at Riga,, but at all Russian ports, and Captains 
cannot be too careful with all these formaUties, as experience 
has shown that neglect on their part has caused considerable 
delay and the imposition of unrecoverable fines." 
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We must, therefore, again repeat the advice given by the 
Editor of the Shipping Gazette, as follows : — 

** We should advise masters to be very careful how they make 
out their reports, for the Russian law is very severe on this head. 
Three English steamers from England, via Batoum, were fined at 
Taganrog 3,000L, 250Z., and SOOl. respectively for errors in their 
msmifests. Through representations made at St. Petersburg these fines 
were remitted, but future delinquents may not be so fortunate. There 
is something of a suggestion in the of&cial notice that captains would 
do well to be careful, for it is said that ' for all errors in the declaration 
the shipmaster shall be responsible in the same way as for inaccuracies 
contained in his declaration of goods on board.' The new practice 
is certainly better than the old one, and with a httle care it 
ought to work well enough." 

I trust it is not necessary to warn captains against smuggling, 
but on one occasion two men persuaded a captain (for a 
consideration) to give them a passage in his steamer — they 
had a large quantity of tobacco with them which they under- 
took should be discharged into a schooner at an arranged 
rendezvous without the slightest risk. Whilst waiting for this 
schooner the vessel was boarded by an armed crew, and 
afterwards confiscated by the authorities — the captain alleging 
that this was a trap laid by the Revenue Officers (see page 
118). 

Several steamers have also been seized and the captains 
imprisoned at Saigon, in consequence, it is alleged, of the 
passengers, or Chinese firemen having smuggled opium ; and 
it is somewhat peculiar that the authorities are always able to 
go straight to the place where the opium is concealed, 
whether it be in the bunkers or a pig sty, and there is just 
a possibility that some one profits by the result, to the serious 
injury of the captahi and owners. 

In a recent case the French Court of Cassation held that the 
fact of a Chinese cook having 1 J ozs. of opium on board of a 
British steamer, constituted an act of contraband, and a heavy 
fine was therefore inflicted. 

The same Court has decided that the decree of the 
Government of Cochin China, of the 5th July, 1883, author- 
ising passengers in the roads to possess opium for their own 
consumption, cannot extend to the ship's crew. 

With regard to smuggling by a Seaman or Apprentice, 
Section 225, Sub-section 9 of the Merchant Shipping Act, 
1894, provides as follows : — 

"If he is convicted of any act of Smuggling whereby loss or 
dama<ye is occasioned to the master or owner of the ship, he 
shall be liable to pay to that master or owner a sum sufi&cient 
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to reimburse the loss or damage ; and the whole or 
proportionate part may be retained in satisfaction or on 
account of that liability, without prejudice to any further 
remedy. 

'2. Any impiisonment under this Section may be with or 
without hard labour." 



Having regard to the fact that Owners are frequently put to 
loss and inconvenience by reason of smuggling by members of 
the crew, Masters should as far as possible take precautions 
to prevent this, and in cases where seamen are found guilty of 
this offence, steps should be taken under this Section to 
secure the re-imbursement to the Owners of any loss which 
they have sustained. 



Captain took a few tons of onions on his own account 
thinking that his Owners could not in any way be prejudiced. Fines consequent on 
The authorities at port of discharge, however, charged, $1*36 
instead of 62 cents, per ton of space in consequence, making 
a loss of iB204 due from the Captain. 



Masters' ventures. 



Disputes, difficulties, and loss have also frequently arisen in 
consequence of Captains having taken passengers without 
Owners' approval. 
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GBAIN OABGOBS AND BILI^S OF 
LADING. 



A custom appears to have grown up at Odessa and the 

iSSlbe*OT*Azov Euxine, Danube, and Azov Ports, imder which the Stevedores 

^ Porto. ^^*^ double-deck Steamers with large quantities of bulk grain 

in the 'tween decks, in contravention of the Merchant Shipping 

(Carriage of Grain) Act, 1894, by which it is required that such 

grain shall be stowed in properly constructed feeders, if in bulk, 

or otiberwise it must be in bags. This custom, apparently, 

has arisen from the fact that a large number of Steamers, 

witii special certificates from the Board of Trade are permitted 

to load oats, barley, and cotton seed in bulk in 'tween decks, 

under certain conditions, which the Stevedores apply to other 

kinds of grain, and to Steamers which are not properly 

Special Certificates ^^tified, and the Owners, Agents, and Masters of which 

Board^fTrade ^"^ ^^^^ made liable to a fine of £300 each, for contravention 

of the Act. Masters and Agents should therefore carefully 

consider the requirements of the Act, Sections 452 to 466 

inclusive, and to the 18th Schedule therein referred to (see 

Fig. I). 

TheOawlageof The Merchant Shipping Act, 1894, Sections 452 to 456 
Grain Act. inclusive (Carriage of Grain). As this portion of the Act has 
been very much misunderstood, I appealed to the Board of 
Trade on the subject in 1894, and submitted models of grain- 
laden steamers, with the object of simplifying the requirements 
and instructions which are now so complicated. 

I continued the correspondence in 1895, but regret that the 
matter is still under consideration, and that there is no 
immediate prospect of any alteration in the required direction. 

I can therefore only repeat the warnings already given, and 
as this may be a question of life or death to you, I beg to call 
"^ tte^lS^^"^*^^ your special attention to the following revised Notice to Masters 
and Agents, which meets with the approval of the Board of 
Trade, and to the list of convictions for infringement of the 
Act which has been supplied to me by the Board of Trade 
(see pages 179 and 180). 
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NOTICB TO MaSTEBS AND AxiSNTfik 

There is a general belief amongst Shipowners that vessels 
trading with grain from the Baltic to the United Kingdom or vessels from the 
Continent, or from Black Sea to ports inside the Mediterranean, Baltlo or Blaok Sm. 
do not come under the provisions of the Carriage of Grain 
Act, 1894 : such, however, is not the case — they are merely 
exempt from certain sections relating to bags, &o., but they 
come within 

Section 452, Sub-section 1. — ** Where a grain cargo is laden on 
board any British ship all necessary and reasonable precau- 
tions (whether mentioned in this part of this Act or not) shall 
be taken in order to prevent the cargo from shifting.*' 

These precautions refer to grain-tight shifting boards — and 
to feeders and trimming holes — wherever com, rice, paddy, 
pulse, seeds, nuts, or kernels, are loaded in bulk. 

The Act therefore applies to any British vessel wherever Penalties, 
and whenever laden as above, and the penalty is £300 each on 
the Master and Agent for neglecting these precautions, and £300 
on llie Owner for not enforcing the observance of the Section^ or if 
he is privy to any breach of it. 



Section 463 applies to British vessels laden with grain from 
the Mediterranean or Black Sea, bound outside the Straits of 
Gibraltar, and to British vessels laden with grain on the Coast 
of North America, and the eighteenth Schedule requires that — 

Double-deck Steamers shall not carry between the main 
and upper decks any grain in bulk, except such as may be 
necessary for feeding the cargo in the holds, and is carried in 
properly constructed feeders. 

The lower holds may be filled with Oats or Cotton Seed in 
bulk — but not with any other grain in bulk unless divided 
into bins or divisions containing not more than 1500 quarters 
each in bulk, and proper provision is made for filling up the 
same by feeders — otherwise one-fourth of the grain must be in 
bags supported on suitable platforms laid upon the grain in 
bulk. If the bins or divisions referred to in this paragraph 
exceed 1500 quarters, the excess must be baulked with bags 
of grain, or in some other equally substantial manner. 

Single-deck Steamers may be stowed in the same manner 
as lower holds. 



North Amerloa. 



Double-deck 
Steamers. 



Lower Holds. 



Single-deck 
Steamers. 



Section 453^ Sub Section 1. — The precautions required by gpQpijQ certiflcateB 
the Act do not apply to Steamers loaded in accordance with 
special certificates issued by the Board of Trade. The 
following regulations have also been issued, viz. : — 
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In February, 1881 — that oats and cotton seed in bulk may 
Oats^GoUoixseed j^^ carried between decks from the Mediterranean or Black 
Sea to ports outside of Gibraltar — provided 

(1) That the between deck hatches shall not at any time be put 

on; and 

(2) That strakes of the deck shall be lifted, or if the deck is an 

iron deck, sufficient openings shall be provided to admit of 
the cargo in the between decks feeding the lower hold ; and 
(a) There shall be longitudinal grain-tight shifting boards in 
accordance with sub-section (c) of Clause 2 of the 18th 
Schedule of the said Act, and the grain shall be properly 
stowed, trimmed, and secured, as required by sub-section (d) 
of the said section 2 (of the 1880 Act). 

Canadian Ports. In June, 1881— that oats in bulk may be carried between 
decks from Canadian Ports provided that the above require- 
ments be complied with. 



Barley inbuUc. 



Shipment of 
Soft Grain. 



In August, 1881 — that barley in bulk may be carried 
between decks from the Mediterranean and Black Sea to Ports 
outside Gibraltar provided that the above requirements be 
observed, and in addition thereto the following : — 

(6) Feeders shall be fitted to feed the grain in bulk carried in the 
'tween decks and lower holds, such feeders to contain not 
less than tviro per cent, of the compartments they feed. 

(c) The space in the 'tween decks in which barley in bulk is 
carried shall be bounded at each end by grain-tight transverse 
bulkheads or partitions extending from deck to deck. 

Or, barley in bulk may be carried in the 'tween decks, if 

Grain-tight feeders be fitted from the lower hold through the 
hatches to the uppermost deck ; such feeders to contain not 
more than 6;^, and not less than 3/o of the hold or compart- 
ment they feed. 

These feeders must not interfere with or decrease the 2/0 which 
is required to feed the grain carried in the 'tween decks. 

N.B. — It is alleged that this last clause is sometimes 
improperly ignored under the mistaken supposition that if the 
hatches be taken off it is not necessary to provide feeders 
containing 2% for feeding (barley) the 'tween decks. And in 
a recent case of total loss it is alleged that too much grain 
was carried in the tween decks (in bulk) although there were 
two thousand empty bags on board the vessel. 

This perhaps gives rise to the most frequent disputes, and 
as captains are not supposed to be grain experts, I am afraid 
that advantage is frequently taken of the fact to ship what is 
called ** steamer grain" (soft or new grain), and obtain a clean 
Bill of Lading in which it is stated that the grain is ** shipped 
in good order and condition. " It has even been alleged 
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FIG. I. 



CROSS SECTION OF STEAMER LADEN WITH GRAIN. 



^^^^^^^ Li^^i:^^ 



JS^sd 




EXPLANATION. 

14. Side Shifting Boards in Hatchways to form Hopper or Feeder. 

For Tender Vessels, with only small Hatchways, carry the Feeder or 
Hopper fore and aft in 'tween decks with trimming holes through 
the decks, where no Hatchway. 

All Lower Hold is in bi^lk— Tween-deck wings, in bags, fore and aft. 
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that damp grain, or grain from the bottom of lighters, is pur- 
posely stowed next the boiler bulkhead in order that there may 
be some pretence for making a claim for damage ; and, whether 
Next to the this be true ('r not, it is certainly advisable that more than 
Stokehole Bulkhead orduiary care should be paid to the condition of cargo stowed 
there, and on no account should maize be placed near the 
stokehole bulkhead if any other suitable place can be found for 
it. It should also be carefully separated from dry goods as of 
all grain this appears to be the most easily affected by natural 
or outside heat, and it not only injures itself, "but frequently 
damages othei* goods by sweat. 



Maize. 



Extract from 

Dombusch's 

Circular. 



Not shipped in 

accordance with 

contracts. 



Test of condition. 



The following report of a meeting held by the Irish Corn 
Trade Association throws some light on the condition in which 
Maize frequently comes to market :— 

*' A deputation having explained their views as to the condition of 
American Maize Cargoes (sold as sail grade) recently arrived 
by steamers in a damaged, sour, and heated condition (no 
sea damage being traceable), letters were read from Importers 
at various English, Irish, and Continental Ports, as to the bad 
condition of sail grade maizo, arriving by steamers from 
Newport, News., the following resolutions were adopted: 

1 . That this meeting is of opinion that the samples brought under 

notice were not sliipped in accordance with contracts as sail 
grade maize, and we hereby pledge ourselves to support 
any united action taktn by British and Continental 
Buyers to protect the trade from such glaring injustice. 

2. That all American cargoes of Wheat and Maize should be 

sold on the same terms and contracts as Black Sea 
Cargoes, viz. Rye Terms, *' Full outturn," the Inspection 
Certificates in all cases brought before this meeting 
having been found unrehable and useless as a protection 
to buyers. 

3. That cargoes arriving in a heated or damaged condition 

should be surveyed by united representatives of seller and 
buyer, at port of discharge— such survey to be admitted 
as evidence of condition at arbitration." 

It is rather unfortunate, from a Shipowners point of view, 
that the Trade did not think it necessary to move in the matter 
until after we, at great cost, fought and won a case at DubUn 
where a heavy claim was made against one of our members for 
alleged boiler-damaged grain. However, ** better late than 
never. " 

I am informed that grain must be in a very bad condition 
before it attracts the attention of anyone who is not in the 
trade ; but smne idea of its condition may be found by cutting 
the seed open, or squeezing a handful together. If, in the 
former case the inside is found to be soft, or in the latter the 
grain shows a tendency to adhere, it is not fit for shipment. J 
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In wet seasons. 



am also informed that it is frequently impossible for even an 
expert to tell whether grain is fit for shipment, and that, 
unless in very extreme cases, these tests are useless. A 
correspondent, writing from a port in the Black Sea, says : 

All Maize in the stores now (March) is in a doubtful condition 

owing to premature thrashing, and continued wet weather Shipment after 
during the winter. As a rule no maize can be sound and dry «*nip weather, 
if thrashed before the end of March, particularly after a damp 
winter, so we fear that all cargoes shipped from this date, 
and a month afterwards, will be subject to heating on the 
passage home." 

So far as grain from the Argentine Eepublic is concerned, 
we are informed that the bags of wheat as they come from the Damaged Qrain 
threshing machines might to be piled on a bed of straw and from the 

sheeted on the top, and if this is carefully done they take little Argentine Republic 
injury heymid what is to be ea-pected from the moisture absorbed 
from the bottom tier. There must, however, be a certain 
number of damaged bags in any case if heavy rains fall, and 
it usually happens that they are thrown down anywhere in the 
field, in the huny to make the most of the labour when the 
threshing machine is on hand. They, therefore, do not get 
piled or carried to the railway before they have absorbed 
sufficient moisture to become injured on one side. 

In wet seasons very serious damage is frequently caused to 
the immense piles of bags that are waiting at railway stations 
for waggons or buyers ; and although in continued bad weather 
wuch of the injury is una voidable ^ because there are not enough 
sheets procurable to cover the piles, yet much of the damage 
would be avoided with a little attention, if the colonist would 
pay for a caretaker and have the piles properly made up, and 
the sheets well secured. With a climate that is usually dry, 
and people who do not like to spend dollars that can possibly 
be saved, the temptation to count on a continuance of fine 
weather and take the chances is, however, very strong. 

It is quite impossible for railway companies to build 
warehouses for all the crop, and even if the warehouses are 
built, the Shippers would grudge the payment of the most 
trifling sum for storage. 

The accommodation for shipping grain in the port of Buenos 
Ayres is miserably deficient, and although magnificent docks 
have been built, they are only used for import goods and 
to shelter vessels while they are receiving cargo from lighters, 
and they are not provided with warehouses or any sort of 
deposits for export produce. These docks only receive waggons 
from a single line of rails at the north end, and one at the 
south end, and the six railways, converging from all parts of 
jibe countrj^, have no proper access to the dockg. 



Insufficient 
Warehouses. 



At Buenos Ayres 
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An After Dinner 
Speech. 



Rye Terms 



Why shipowners should be expected to pay for such gross 
carelessness is not very apparent, but, as a well known 
humorist observed in an after dinner speech - ** Shippers and 
Merchants are jovial fellows, as, if they make a claim for 
damages which you have not done, and for which you are 
clearly not responsible - a claim for which they can have no 
hope or expectation of enforcing — they will, in the most 
obliging manner, compromise for 50, or at the outside 75 per 
cent, of what is not due to them." Shipmasters should 
therefore take care to afford no just grounds for claim, 
and they should bear in mind that grain is generally 
sold on ** Eye Terms " viz., at the price of lbs. sound 
dehvered — " slight dry WHrmth not injuring the grain not to be 
objected to, but damage by sea water or otherwise to be taken 
by the Buyer with an allowance for deterioration based on 
contract price, to be fixed by arl itration in London, according 
to the 9th printed rule endorsed on this contract — Samples 
to be taken and sealed jointly by Buyers' and Sellers' agents 
at port of discharge" — ** Steamer grade" is described as grain 
of soft quality, and more liable to heat, it is shipped in 
steamers as the duration of voyage is shorter, and the cargo is 
therefore less liable to heat than if it were shipped in sailing 
vessels. ** Sailing grade " is well-dried and ripe grain to 
stand the longer voyage. 

It is probable that, whatever precautions are taken, the 
hold of a steamer will always be warmer near the boilers than 
elsewhere, and shippers, knowing this, should not send grain 
by steamers if it is unable to stand ordinary heat, as all 
they can demand of the shipowner is that the steamer shall be 
properly constructed to carry sound dry grain without heating, 
and that the usual precautions for carrying dry grain without 
heating have been taken (see page 83). 

Captains cannot be expected to classify grain or certify as 
should be quSSed. *^ ^^^ condition, and new grain may appear to be dry and in 
* good order externally, but if on examination it is found that 
the inside of the grain is not hard and dry, or where there is 
the slightest doubt as to its condition, the Bills of Lading 
should be qualified by the words "Quantity, Quahty, and 
Condition unknown," unless the first words after shipped, say 
** in good order and condition," be struck out, and the altera- 
tions initialed ; and in all cases it is advisable to insert the 
word " apparent " as follows: — Shipped in apparent good 
order and condition. Such clauses as *' Shipped dry, clean, 
and in perfect condition," should not be permitted on any 
accoimt, and if you are unable to agree with the shippers as to 
this, you are justified in acting on the advice given at page 
45. 



Steamer Grade. 
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The captain of a steamer loading at Cronstadt noticed that 
the gi*ain was in bad condition, and refused to sign clean Bills 
of Lading ; his broker, however, advised him to do fo, and to 
note a protest with the Consul as to the condition of the cargo. 
On arrival at the port of discharge, a heavy claim was made 
for damage to cargo, and the Tribunal held that the master 
was Hable, as the Bill of Lading had passed into the hands of 
an innocent purchaser, who had paid for grain in good order 
and condition, and who knew nothing of the protest noted for 
the protection of the captain (see page 42). 

Similar cases to the above have arisen at nearly every port 
of shipment, and Captains should remember that, by accepting 
ai^ guarantee witlwut the express authority of their owrters^ 
they make themselves personally responsible, and that protests 
made as above, unless referred to in the Bill of Lading, simply 
prove that they knowingly took cargo on board in an improper 
condition and gave a certificate (to enable the shipper to 
defraud the buyer) that it was in good order and condition. 

For your guidance I give an extract from the judgment 
of a French Court of Law, where the captain having refused te 
sign Bills of Lading certifying that the maize was ** dry and 
in good condition," was obliged to make out and tender Bills 
of Lading with the necessary qualifications, and these, being 
refused by the merchant, were deposited with the British 
Consul before the captain proceeded on his voyage. 

*^ Whereas the shippers cannot campel a captain te ascertain 
the internal condition of the goods which he ships, as this 
would firequently be very difficult with such cargoes as 
Maize, the exterior of which may be apparently dry whilst 
the centre is damp, 
" Whereas shippers are not justified in asking a captain for a 
declaration relative to the dryness and good condition of 
grain shipped, since the absence of any clause to the contrary 
on liib part is an implied acknowledgment of its external 
good condition, and the captain has not to certify to the 
internal state of the cargo. 
"The shippers have demanded from the captain more than 
they had a right to ask, since it was to their sole interest 
and for the purpose of more easily selling their cargo that 
they caused its condition to be ascertained ; the charterers 
must therefore bear the cost of the protest and surveyor's 
fees." 

But, apart from the clauses in your Bills of Lading, cai« 
should be taken that grain and all perishable cargoes are 
properly protected from the heat of the main and donkey 
boilers, and the Directors require vessels to be fitted for the 
carriage of perishable cargoes in conformity with rule ^(ej, 
Class n, as follows (see Fig. II) : — 
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AFTEB HOLD. 

Outline Plan snoh as shonld be sent to the Office by the Master of any Steamer when heating 
bas tatok plaee, to shew exactlj how the steamer is fitted 
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1 — Stokehole Bulkhead and Donkey Boiler Eecess in the 
Lower Hold to be sheathed with wood not less than 2^ 
inches thick, leaving a space of at least six inches between 
the Iron and Wooden Bulkheads. When this space is 
not ventilated the Iron Bulkhead to be covered with 
silicate, hairfelt, or other approved non-conducting 
material. If ventilators be fitted, one must be much 
longer than the other, and the after part of main hold 
must be properly ventilated if used for cargo, and the 
hold divided by a wooden bulkhead as usual. 

2 — If Boilers be stoked from aft, the air-space between 
Stokehole bulkhead and wooden sheathing to be not 
less than 12 inches, and the boiler end to be coated 
with some non-conducting composition. 

8~If the after part of main hold be used as a bunker, or does j^f^^ Part of Tur ^t n 
not contain perishable cargo, no further sheathing or Hold. 

ventilation will be required than is usual in fore, main, 
and after holds. 



BoUen. 



4 — Stokehole uptake, Funnel casings, and 'Tween Deck 
iron casings in the vicinity of the Boilers, to be 
sheathed as above, leaving a space of not less than 3 
inches, and to be fitted or ventilated in conformity with 
the above regulations. 

6 — Sheathing or cleading of the Engine Koom Bulkhead in 
After Hold is not compulsory, but masters are advised to 
mat this bulkhead, or cover it with boards, if the cargo 
be new or soft grain, or any other goods easily damaged 
by heat. 

6 — Matting is not necessary, higher than the upper edge of 
close ceiling at the sides, but care should be taken to mat 
all over the wood casing on boiler room bulkheads. 

7. — Masters are advised to discharge Graiii from the after 
part of main hold as soon as practicable— to avoid using 
the Do7ikeij Boiler ichilst Groin is stowed near to ity as 
much as possible — to take care that 'tween deck hatches 
are kept open for the purpose of ventilation when 
necessary, and to see that the wooden bulkhead of 
Stokehole is at least 2 J inches thick, and is kept whole 
and in good condition, as, if grain be found between it 
and the iron bulkhead, claims are frequently made for 
alleged damage consequent ou this grain interfering with 
the ventilation. 

The Chamber ofCommerce at Rouen, however, for a long time j^^^^ Chamber of 
refused to admit that the above precautions were sufficient, but Commerce, 
after Deputations had met and discussed the matter at Rouen 
and Newcastle, the President of the Chamber, in June, 1891, 
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FIG. m. 




Cross Section shewing Ventilation between the iron and wooden bulkheads. 
The dotted line shews position of the asnal Wood Casing. 
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informed me that, having made a special study of onr 
regulations, they now agreed to adopt them, and that we may 
therefore consider their requirements as being in accord with 
ours. 

Our requirements also appear to have been adopted by other 
Protecting and Indemnity Associations but without communi- 
cating with us on the subject. 

The President, however, pointed out that this does not bind 
the Tribunal of Commerce, but stated that ** these regulations 
if carefully carried out will shortly acquire the form of a 
custom of port." Some doubt, as to this, was raised when in 
December, 1893, special regulations for the stowage of cargoes 
were issued by the French Government, but by a decision of 
the Marseilles Tribunal of Commerce in October, 1895, it was 
held that these special regulations only apply to French 



French Stowage 

Heguladons 

of 1895 



There is, unfortunately, a difference of opinion amongst 
practical men on the subject of ventilation, and one Shipmaster 
advised me as follows : — 

"The space between the stokehole or boiler bulkhead, and the 
temporary bulkhead, should be about the width of the 
ventilators (say 10 in.) apart, and should be fitted with two 
ventOators, about the breadth of the hatchway apart (for the 
bunkers do not contribute much to the heat, and, if placed 
too near the side, the ventilators would get spray down 
them). One ventilator should reach down about two feet 
below the hold beams, and the other should be flush with 
the under side of the main deck. See Fig. III. 
Should the vessel have 'tween decks, a small hatchway 
must be made in the 'tween deck, beneath the ventilator, 
flush with the under side of main deck, in tlie space between 
the temporary and permanent bulkheads, thus making one 
air-space from the main deck to the bottom of the lower 
hold. The long ventilator should fit tight into the 'tween 
deck. Heated air being hghter than cold air, it follows that 
hot air wiU pass up through the hatch in the 'tween deck and 
the ventilator flush with the under side of the main deck, 
cold air coming down the long ventilator to take its place. 
By this means the heated air would be carried away and the 
cargo preserved. Should there be no 'tween decks this plan 
would work all the better. Ventilators in the ** wells " of a 
well-decked ship, placed near the after end of the '* well," 
should have their cowls raised above the level of the main 
deck. The objection to packing the space between the stoke- 
hole or boUer bulkhead and the temporary bulkhead, with 
non-conducting packing is, that the paclang may absorb 
moisture and steam ; but packing may be apphed on the 
boiler or stokehole side of bt^kh^ad if w^U protected froiQ 
phafe/' 
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Section of the Fore ward Bulkhead of Stokehole, dividing it from No. 2, 
or No. 3, and/or After Hold. 

Note. — The same precaution a3 to the Bags may be adopted for the After 
EQgine-room Bulkhe8i,d, if required. 
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Whilst another correspondent contended that cases of heatmg 
occur most frequently when the space referred to is ventilated, 
and suggested that this may arise from damp air, rain, spray, 
&c., descending the pipes and being forced between the battens 
into the cargo. He states that, out of 600 steamers discharged 
at one of the London Docks, only two or three had such 
ventilators, and they delivered their cargoes in a heated 
condition. In his opinion a tier of grain in bags against the 
wood lining of the stokehole bulkhead is the best plan 
hitherto proposed for carrying new grain. See Figs. IV 
and V. This may also be adopted for the after engine room 
bulkhead, if necessary, but in any case the precautions 
referred to at page 83 must be complied with, and the cowls 
of ventilators must be covered at night or when there is 
danger of moisture reaching the grain. 



Against 



Ventilation. 



It has been suggested that the contents of these bags may 
be injured by close proximity to the wooden bulkhead, 
but I think it will be found that there is no chance 
of this, unless the grain is in very bad condition, as 
it is a singular fact that maize which has worked its way 
between the iron and wooden bulkheads, is frequently taken 
outin good condition, whilst the same cargo in bulk in the 
hold is seriously damaged by heating, showing that the 
damage is not so much caused by the heat as by the 
moisture contained in the grain, which rises, condenses, and 
falls again on the cargo. 



Inherent 



Vice. 



These observations of course apply to all descriptions of 
peiishable cargoes, as a Captain found to his cost when he 
stowed candles near the stokehole bulkhead, see page 97. 

I also find that in some steamers the space between the 
iron and wooden bulkheads is ventilated by tubes taken into 
the stokehole ventilators, and I shall be very glad to have full 
particulars as to the result of such arrangement, as anything 
likely to secure the circulation of dry air in this space is a 
distinct advantage ; and it is very desirable that the respective 
merits of ventilating or packing the space, or covering the iron 
bulkhead with some non-conducting material, in addition to 
the wood sheathing, should be clearly ascertained. 
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If the temperature of various ships were carefully 
registered on deck, in the stoke hole, and holds, an 
amount of very valuable information would be obtained, 
especially if particulars were given as to the position of the 
donkey boiler, its effect when used, distance from main boiler 
face to stokehole bulkhead, space between iron and wooden 
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stokehole bulkheads, whether, and/or, how this space is 
ventilated, or filled with sawdust or some nonconducting 
substance, &c., &c. Plans can be had at the office to facilitate 
these explanations, and as Fahrenheit thermometers are not 
always 'obtainable abroad, I have given a diagram comparing 
the degrees of Centigrade, Reaumur, and Fahrenheit, at 
page 281. 

Claims are also frequently made for the alleged mixture of Mixture of arain. 
various kinds of wheat which may be described in the Bill of 
Lading as girka, red winter, sailing grade, steamer grade, &c., 
but are exactly alike to an unpractised eye, and we have had cases 
in which Captains have seen the shipper's men mixing grain on 
deck, but have relied on the promises of the Brokers or Agents 
that it was all right. In a recent case the Captain found that 
they were mixing barley from lighters with musty rye from dray. 
Samples were taken, and tlie Captain at first refused to sign 
the Bill of Lading. The Shippers objected to any qualification, 
and the Captain was ultimately induced to accept a guarantee 
against giving a clean Bill of Lading, with the result that a 
large amount has been recovered from his Owners. 

Great care should therefore be taken with the matting and separation of 
separation of different parcels, as it is alleged that Merchants, Diflferent Parcels, 
particularly at foreign ports, speculate on finding some defect 
of this kind, or a hole in the shifting boards or bulkheads, in 
order to make claims for both mixture and shortage, as if they 
can prove that the Captain is in any way to blame, he is held 
Uable for alleged shortage, in spite of the clause ** weight 
unknown," and each Receiver contends that his parcel was of 
the very best quality. 
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STOWAGE OF, AND CLAIMS FOR DAMAGE 
TO, VARIOUS CARGOES. 



Yentilation. 



Dunnage. 



Stowage. 

Improper 
Separation. 



Heat smd Coal 
Dust. 



Ventilation 
necessary. 



Lime should be 
used. 



Hatches should be 
opened. 



Every care to be 
taken of cargo. 



Experience shows that a large proportion of damage to 
cargoes, carried by steam vessels, by which Shipowners suffer, 
arises to a very great extent from : (1) Want of proper 
ventilation, and this in a cargo of vegetable and other produce 
of a like nature is generally fatal to a considerable portion of 
it ; (2) inattention to dunnage ; (3) allowing stevedores to 
stow the cargo how and where they choose ; (4) improper 
separation of cargo; and (5) want of protection from boiler 
heat and coal dust. If these matters were more generally 
attended to, and the stowage and separation of cargo not left 
to so-called merchants' stevedores, a large amount of damage 
to cargoes, and subsequent litigation, would be avoided. The 
following suggestions to owners and captains are therefore 
made :■— 

The attention of owners is particularly directed to the 
imperative necessity of their having every hold of their vessels 
properly ventilated. This is more incumbent upon them owing 
to the large quantity of vegetable produce carried by their 
vessels ; and in all cases, with bag or cask goods, a free passage 
should be allowed for any condensation which may take place 
against the outer skin, so that it may pass down to the bilges. 
Lime should also be used to whitewash the hold beams, 
shifting boards, 'tween decks, and under part of upper deck, 
as it absorbs a great deal of moisture. 

Where vegetable cargoes are carried, captains are advised 
to open the hatches of their vessels on all available occasions, 
so that all heated air may escape as much as possible. 
When loaded, the wells should be sounded twice-a-day in fine 
weather, and every watch in bad weather ; also immediately 
after stranding, collision, or damage, and the soundings noted 
in the log book (see page 116) . 

It cannot be too clearly understood that the payment of 
freight depends very much on the care that the captain be- 
stows on the cargo, and that he is bound to deliver it in the 
same good order and condition in which it is received, the 
act of God, dangers of the seas, and other perils, excepted. 
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Owners have often had to pay large sums for damage to 
cargo, arising from the following causes, which with ordinary 
care might have been prevented : — Kuns not being clear ; 
Dunnage not being good and sufficient; Ship not being 
properly matted out; Pump wells, mast cases, bulk heads, 
shifting boards, and chain lockers, not being substantial and 
secure ; Leaky ports ; Coverings of hatchways and coating 
of masts being insufficient or imperfect ; Inattention 
to the pimips (attend to the pumps carefully, and enter in 
each day's log, * * pumps carefully sounded ' ') ; Improper stowage, 
a point to which too much attention cannot be given ; Cutting 
timber or deals, and breaking open packages for stowage 
beyond what is provided for by the charter, the usages of 
the trade, or witiiout the written consent of the charterer or 
shipper ; Deck load being carried over a perishable cargo ; 
Damage occasioned by rats, mice, or other vermin. It is 
recommended that captains should examine the mast 
cases, pump well, sounding pipes, and chain trunks, and have 
the dunnage laid under their own inspection, before taking 
in a cargo (see page 119). 

Decks should be tested particularly after the vessel has been 
out in heavy weather, before any cargo is loaded. This can 
best be done when the decks are washed, or by putting the hose 
on and making a careful examination below decks for any sign 
of leakage. 



Causes of Claims 

and Preoautions to 

betaken. 



Decks to be 
tested, and Air 
Pipes examined 



Cargoes insured 
P.P.A. 



The air and sounding pipe flanges may be injured to such t^fore cargo taken 
a trivial extent that a mere external examination cannot 
reveal it, therefore a careful examination of the inside on Board, 

of the decks should be made when necessary before any cargo 
is taken on board. 

As cargoes are usually insured F. P. A., Merchants are only 
too ready to claim against the vessel on the slightest pretence, 
and proof of inspection, of this kind, is valuable in any 
proceedings before a Court of Law. See the decision of the 
Court of Appeal as to ventilation of juta cargoes, page 287. 

Strips of wood should also be nailed along the seams of protection of CeiUng 
the permanent ceiling, when gram is carried, to prevent it and Scupper pipes 
running down into the bilges and choking the pumps, and 
'tween deck scupper pipes should be thoroughly protected 
for the same reason. 

It is of course impossible to deal with every claim under a 
different head, and some are fortunately of rare occurrence, but 
as a serious loss may arise from a slight oversight it is only 
necessary to mention the following to put captains on their 
guard : — 
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Indian Charters- These Charters frequently contain the clause " no hooks 
Use of Hooks. ^ ^^ ^g^^ ^ receiving, stowing, or delivering the cargo, and no 
bags to be cut,'* and captains are apparently requested to 
make an endorsement on the charter that **the loading has 
been completed to their satisfaction in terms of the charter." 
AUeged stoppage of On arrival at, say Marseilles, surveyors are appointed by the 
Ventilation. Tribunal, frequently after the vessel has discharged, and 
they take it upon themselves to certify that 1200 or 1500 
bags of castor or gingelly seed have been cut by the captain, 
that the seed running down among the bags has stopped the 
ventilation, damaged the cargo by sweat, mixture, &c., and 
they in many cases certify to a short delivery of cargo in 
addition. Deductions of over £600 have been made in the 
vessel's freight in consequence, although the captain, his 
ofl&cers, and crew, declare that no bags have been cut on 
board the vessel. 



Damaged bags to 
be refused. 



Great care should therefore be taken to refuse all 
imperfect or damaged bags, to see that the men employed to 
stow and discharge the cargo, do not damage them, and that 
care is taken to stow the bags aloftg the beams and not across 
them. 



Bags damaged by 
Lumpers. 



It is also said that the lumpers drag the bags about the hold 
with hooks, that they are thus torn in pieces, and when 
once a bag is torn it disappears in a mysterious manner (see 
page 54); there may be no intention of swindhng, but as 
the men thus avoid being accused of having damaged the 
bags in the hold, the r. suit is a claim for short delivery. 



Rice Cargoes Frequent claims are made for damage to rice by alleged 

bad stowage, want of dunnage and/or ventilation, coal dust, &c., 
all of which are referred to under their respective headings ; 
but, as these cargoes are inspected and surveyed by represent- 
atives of the shippers, certificates should be obtained that the 
cargo is well stowed, ventilated, dunnaged, and matted under 

the inspection of Mr. surveyor appointed by Messrs. — 

the shippers of the cargo (see page 25). 

and Charters. ^^ captains have to comply with the demands of 

these surveyors, they should give notice to the shippers 
that this certificate will be required (see page 25). These 
charters also frequently stipulate that no rice shall be put into 
the hatchway combings above the level of the deck. This 
should be carefully attended to, even if the captain has not 
had an opportunity of seeing a copy of his Charter ; if he has - 
seen it all stipulations contained therein should be literally 
carried out. 
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One at the leading Brokers writes as follows : — 

" We had great diflBoulty in fixing this steamer for Liverpool, 
because owners straok out the words * Coir & Horns* from the 
Charter party. As, perhaps, others may be iuoliued to follow 
this example, it is well to point out that if they attempt to 
to load Bombay or Calcutta cargoes without proper dunnage, 
heavy claims will arise from damage through improper 
stowage. Dunnage the ship simply mtutt have, and if wood 
be bought here white ants will surely be introduced on board. 
They will very quickly destroy the wooden and cabin fittings 
— to say nothing of their eating into the grain bags. If 
owners attempt to fill the iron 'tween decks of their steamers 
when they have matting alone, the tier of bags next to deck 
will rot. Several exceedingly heavy claims have arisen 
in consequence of captains, who thought to save space, not 
having dunnaged their iron 'tween decks. Our grain ship- 
pers, who have bought their experience very dearly, insist 
that dunnage shall be laid on the said iron 'tween decks 
in addition to mats, and owners who refuse to do so will 
buy their experience through paying claims for improper 
stowage.'* 

In reference to the above, permission should be given in 
the charter to use horns, cocoa nuts, &c., as dunnage, as at some 
foreign ports the receivers have endeavoured to recover for 
alleged damage by discolouration caused by the evaporation from 
the seeds, and when horns are stowed between cargo battens, 
they should always be put point up, when used in the sides they 
should be put lengthways, or point up, otherwise they act as 
"monkey cups," and, in case of leakage from the decks, get 
filled with water, and, on ship rolling, damage the cargo. 
Bamboo and rattans, or coir, wlien obtainable, are, however, 
considered much better for 'tween deck dunnage. 

Never take on board cargo which is ascertained to be 
damaged or in an improper condition, as you have not only 
to consider the state in which the damaged cargo offered to 
you is shipped, but the damage which it may do to the other 
cargo which has been, or may be, shipped in good condition. 
In an action brought against a shipowner for refusing to 
carry a number of cases of kerosene oil, it was stated on 
his behalf that, after 10 or 15 of the cases had 
been shipped it was found that they and some cases in the 
barge alongside, were leaking, and the captain, believing that 
they would endanger the ship, declined to take the oil, and 
the cases were returned to the barge. The Jury held that 
the shipowner had reasonable grounds for refusing to carry 
the cases, and gave a verdict in his favor. In another case a 
number of bags of coffee were sent off to a Steamer during a 
heavy shower of rain. The captain, finding them wet, refused 



Bombay and 
Calcutta OargoM. 



Leave to use 
Hornf as dunnage. 



Bamboo, Rattans, 
or Coir. 
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Decision as to thlai 



Wet Coffee. 
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Frost-bitten 
Potatoes. 



Casks in 
bad condition. 



Kerosene, Treacle, 
Glucose & Paraffin' 



Oil should not be 

stowed over 
damageable cargo. 



"MitVorsicht." 



Discharging Grain 

Id to Craft 

at Bremerhaven. 



to take them on board, and went on shore to consult the 
Consul. He was ultimately induced to ship this coffee after 
endorsing on the Bill of Lading ** Shipped in a damaged condi- 
tion." He also entered the facts fully in the log book; but on 
arrival at the port of discharge a claim was made by owners 
of other portions of the cargo for deterioration, occasioned 
by the evaporation from the damaged cargo condensing on 
the sides of the steamer and damaging their goods. 

Another Captain shipped potatoes which he knew to be 
frost bitten, without qualifying his Bill of Lading, relying on 
an indemnity given him by the Shipper. The Court refused 
to recognise this indemnity, and gave judgment in favour of 
the receiver for £800. 

Care should also be taken to refuse all casks or cases in bad 
condition. A captain shipped some sugar at Kotterdam, and on 
arrival at his port of destination informed his owners that a 
small quantity of ** white stuff" had leaked from one of the 
casks amongst the sugar. The "white stuff" proved to be 
oxide of zinc, and this piece of neglect cost his owners £1800. 
A similar blunder caused by allowing the stevedore to ship 
treacle in casks on top of provisions (bacon, ham, &c.) 
resulted in a loss of nearly £1000, and a great many claims 
have recently been made in consequence of the shipment of 
glucose, treacle, paraffin, etc., from Ameiica, in weak casks — 
particulars of which are given in our circular of the 10 th 
December, 1890. 

Kerosene in tins over sand, with 2 to 3 inches of wood 
dunnage, is not considered good stowage, as the wood sinks 
into the sand, which wets and rusts the tins ; and stowage of 
oil in the 'tween decks should never be allowed when there is 
damageable cargo beneath it. 

Great care must also be taken to ascertain the nature of 
goods offered for shipment, as we have a case in which several 
lives were lost by an explosion during the discharge of cargo 
at an American port. The judge, however, pointed out that 
the packages had no mark upon them like *' Mit Vorsicht," 
such as is usually put upon goods at Hamburg, to indicate 
that they are to be carefully handled (see page 192). 

Merchants contend that captains are not justified in 
emptying bags of grain into craft at Bremerhaven, &c., 
although these bags may be the property of the shipowner. 
They allege that he has to deHver the cargo in bags, with 
the restriction that they have not to leave his possession, 
that the lighters continue to represent the ship, and that 
he must therefore deliver the cargo in hags out of the lighters 
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at, say Eotterdam, although at the risk and expense of the 
merchant. Claims of this kind have frequently arisen when 
captains have had to discharge cargo into lighters. Mer- 
chants allege that grain of two different marks is mixed in 
the lighters, and make heavy claims against the steamers 
for improper mixture, shortage, &c., although the grain may 
have been stowed in ships* bags. 

We have not yet had an opportunity of testing this question, 
but captains must avoid the possibility of claims for short 
weight, mixture of cargo, &c., by refusing to discharge into 
the lighters in bulk. 



Aoareftiltally 
to be kept 



Stowage and 

separation of 

General Cargoes. 



A careful tally should be kept of all goods taken on board 
and discharged, and the stowage of all cargoes should be 
carefully superintended, whetlier stowed by the merchant's 
stevedore or otherwise, as several cases have occurred where 
captains have been induced by the shippers to stow two 
descriptions of goods together, without proper reference to 
dunnage, and, on the arrival of the vessel at her port of 
destination, owners have been called upon to make good the 
damage which has arisen. In loading mixed cargoes, 
particular care should be taken that the different parcels are 
properly separated, in order to prevent deterioration by 
adinixture. In a letter from Messrs. Jardine, Matthison, Bleaching Powder, 
and Co., Yokohoma, they state : *' A steamer, now in port, 
has damaged a large portion of her outward cargo through 
carrying bleaching powder, and the consequent loss to the 
vessel will probably be very heavy. We would draw the 
attention of shipowners to the very dangerous nature of this 
powder, which is very apt to break loose from the casks, and 
"whicli gives off fumes on the voyage, eating away textile 
fabrics which have not been in contact with the powder itself. 
In no case should this jxnvder he taken into a ships hold where 
there is other can/o,'' and if it must be carried, stow it in the 
fore peak. The same observations also apply to sheep wash, 
and it is suggested that liberty should not be given in green 
fruit charters to carry maccaroni or other cargo which is liable 
to damage by ** sweat," as claims frequently arise in spite of 
every precaution. 



Sheepwash. 



Macoaroni. 



Claims for damage to cargo frequently arise from the 
ignorance of the masters and officers as to the nature of the 
goods they are receiving, and from the fact that they are led 
by, and leave everything to, the merchants' stevedores, who, 
being generally paid on what is taken in, do not, and cannot 
be expected to, study the owner's interest as though they were 
his servants. It cannot be too firmly impressed upon masters 



Merchants' 
Stevedores. 
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Flour absorb 
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Essential OU, 
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thai having a so-called merchant's stevedore does not absolve 
either their Owner or themselves from claims for damage to 
cargo at port of delivery. 

In stowing frnit, eggs, wine, &c., say, on board of a steamer 
calling at Lisbon, Vigo, or other places, to fill up, be careful 
to see that cases of eggs are not placed near or over the fruit, 
whether it consist of onions, oranges, or apples, as they will 
invariably absorb the scent arising from this description of 
cargo and become worthless. 

Eggs are also liable to be utterly spoilt by being stowed in 
contact with hay, and serious claims have arisen even on such 
short voyages as from St. Petersburg to London (see page 
202). 

Under no circumstances should Shippers be allowed to stow 
wood pulp in contact with other goods which are liable to 
receive damage from damp. 

Shippers generally endeavour to persuade Captains that no 
damage can arise in the above cases, but claims are often 
made, and such stowage should never be allowed unless all of 
the Shippers agree to clauses in their Bills of Lading by which 
the ship is ** free from any claim consequent on contact with, 
or drainage, or odour from, any other goods." 

In stowing West India cargoes homeward do not be prevailed 
upon to have the rum stowed over the sugar, as is so frequently 
done ; you not only increase the risk of ullage of the rum so 
stowed, but also of the sugar being damaged by leakage ; and 
be careful that the stevedore does not stow green and dry 
sugar together, or the one over the other, as dry sugar if 
damaged by sugar drainage, may create a claim against the 
ship frequently of a serious nature. Also avoid if possible 
carrying cocoa-nuts as broken stowage if you have any dry 
sugar in bags, as the nuts steam to a considerable extent, and 
so occasion damage to the sugar. 

In loading tea, coffee, or flour, do not under any circum- 
stances take other cargo which would, when confined in the 
hold, be liable to create a scent, and see that no oil or other 
drainage from your outward cargo has got into the bilges, 
from which a scent might arise, as tea and coffee are, in this 
respect, the most susceptible articles of commerce. 

In carrying coffee, be careful to keep essential oil, patch, 
&o., in different holds from it, if possible, and always use the 
greatest circumspection in receiving and stowing articles of 
this nature. 
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Do not Btow ootr» juto, or cotton, met coooa-nnt oiT, witliont (j^q^ ^^ ^ii 
separating them with planks and mats, as the fihre 
will speedily draw up the oil and damage itself in eonsequenoe. 
Mats alone will be found an insufficient protection against this 
dass of damage, oil passing readily through them. 

Try to avoid taking gambia from Singapore if you can get Gkunbla. 

anything else. Should you take it, stow it as far as possible 
dear of the engine, boilers, &c. Although it appears firm and 
fairly hard when shipped, it softens at a comparatiyely low 
temperature when stowed away, and damages anything stowed 
near it. Cargo stowed over it is frequently found sunk right 
into the bales, and is heavily damaged in eonseqiiteiice. As 
the gambia hardens in course of discbarge it becomes almost 
impossible to separate it from other goods ; this aj^lies more 
particularly to what is termed Common Bloek or Singapore 
gambia (see page 88). 

In a cargo of sago, sago flour, tapioca, pepper, or dry hides, 
take as many rattans as you reasonably can, and, if possible. Rattans valuable as 
get your bill of lading signed with leave to use them as dunnage 
— ^they create an excellent source of ventilation, which, in a Dunnagefor 
cargo of this nature, is of paramount importance. 

Sago, Tapiooa, 

A steamer from Singapore and Shanghai had her sides and 
flooring dunnaged with rattans, then sago flour several tiers pepper, Dry HldM. 
up, then rattans, grating fashion, bundles laid fore, aft, and * 
across, then hides,, then rattans, then bags of sago and tapioca 
to the 'tween decks ; on the 'tween decks single bundles of 
rattans, bags of tapioca, and filled up with tea — her cargo 
turned out in splendid condition. If ventilation be not attended 
to both in the hold and on deck, a large portion of the bags of 
sago, sago flour, tapioca, pepper, &c., turn out as a rule quite 
rotten ; this is also frequently the case with hides, owing to 
the large amount of steam this class of cargo sets up and the 
consequent condensation* 

Battans absorb a large amount of moisture independent of 
creating an air course, and are therefore of considerable value in 
a cargo of this nature. Stow your bundles of rattans up and 
down — not fore and aft -in the sides, and loose ends upwards^ 
as they take in the condensation. 

Do not allow hides dry, wet, or tanned, to be stowed on the 
stringers, or in fact on or against any iron material, without 
separating them with wood and mats, as any hides damaged 
with rust may create a claim against the ship, and a patch of 
rust in the middle of a hide depreciates its market value vex; 
considerably. 
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Dates damage other In bringing home dates, wool, wheat, seed, &c., from the 
cargo. i^ersian Gulf Ports, keep the dates separated from the other 

cargo by thoroughly matting it, or, what is better, by using 
thin planks of wood. Take care that dates are not stowed 
over wheat, wool, or other cargoes, as there is considerable 
danger of damage owing to drainage from them. A steamer 
having taken wool and wheat at her first port, took a large 
parcel of dates in her 'tween decks at some subsequent poi-t — 
these drained through the 'tween decks and damaged the wool 
and wheat beneath. 



Dunnage over 
water baUast tanks. 



Dunnage for 
Bioe, Seeds, Ac. 



Ventilators. 



Bags to be stowed 
along the beams. 



A steamer, fitted with water ballast, and taking cargo from 
several ports, should dunnage the cargo first received when 
stowed on the flooring over the ballast tanks, as in the event 
of having to **run up " the water ballast to enable the vessel to 
proceed, the water might find its way into the flooring through 
some faulty rivets, and so damage the cargo. Steamers have 
loaded wool and wheat in the lower hold at one port, completing 
their cargoes at several subsequent ports, to enable them to 
do which the water ballast was " run up.'* On dischargmg, a 
large portion of the wool and wheat, stowed on the flooring 
over the water ballast tanks with mats only under it, was 
found seriously damaged, part of it being quite rotten (see 
page 99). 

In loading rice, seed, &c., in bags from Indian Ports, be sure 
and dunnage well where the permanent dunnage ceases and 
the filling in of the skin commences, providing the steamer is 
not fitted in all the ^olds with water ballast, as any leaks 
from the deck, Ac, or condensation finding its way down, will 
be sure to damage the bags at this part fore and aft. Experi- 
ence proves that a large amount of damage occurs here for 
want of proper dunnage. If fitted entirely with water ballast, 
it is wise and prudent to dunnage as well as to mat the 
•flooring to avoid any question arising. It is also well to 
remember that as cargoes of this nature are insured free from 
particular average unless stranded, sunk, or burnt, the 
Merchants have a surveyor of their own on board whilst the 
vessel is discharging, and want of dunnage may mean a claim 
on the Shipowner. With cargoes of this description be sure 
that your hold ventilators communicate with those on deck, 
and that the deck ventilators are closed whilst the vessel is 
coaling (see page 88). 

In ships having no 'tween decks laid, but beams only, care 
should be taken that bags are not stowed across but along the 
beams. Otherwise they will be found broken and a large 
portion of their contents loose which will probably be returned 
as sweepings. 
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Ckmntrydamaga 
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(deln, leather, 

ooff9e,ttn,ftc. 



In loading myrabolams, cotton, jute, &o., and jaggerv from j^g-— should be 
Indian Ports, be sure you separate the fibres and myrabolams oareAUly separated 
from the sugar with planks and mats. Mats by themselves from other oarga 
are as a rule useless, and cargoes separated by these only, 
generally result in a claim for sugar damage. If you take 
any horns, endeavour to get leave to use them as dunnage in 
the Bills of Lading, as the horns taken as cargo and dirtied 
with sugar are returned as sugar damaged, and a claim against 
the shipowner may be set up. 

The term " Country damage " is not acknowledged in London 
— especially with regard to coir or other fibres. 

In stowing wool, bark (ground or chopped), tallow, olein, 
leather, copper, tin, &c., see that no wool in the grease, 
commonly termed greasy wool, is stowed with washed wool, 
as the former invariably damages the latter. Do not stow any 
wool or bark on top of tallow or olein, especially the latter, 
without having good dunnage between them, otherwise you 
will find upon discharge that they have drawn up a consider* 
able portion of grease from the casks and damaged themselves. 
The heat of the hold soon renders both these articles almost, 
if not quite, liquid, and the casks as a rule are not over tight. 
Keep all leather, whether in bales orloose, away from anything 
of a greasy nature, or if stowed over or near a greasy substance, 
such as any of the above, separate them with wood, do not 
trust to mats. Leather absorbs grease very readily, the value 
of the hide being depreciated accordingly. Copper or tin, on 
which tallow has found its way, may have to be cleaned at 
ship's expense before the weights can be returned. 

In stowing oil cake, pay particular attention to the dunnage 
especially if you are bound to London, as any defect in this 
respect will be taken advantage of, and what, with a fair 
amount of dunnage, would be considered sea damage and 
consequently merchant's loss, may, for want of it, be construed 
into a claim against the shipowner. The best dunnage which 
can generally be had in these ports, is staves, say about 8 
inches in floors, 10 in the bilge, and 2^ at the sides. 

Do not stow oil-cake on slates (without well separating it on Slates, Ac, 
with wood ;) or on deals, palings, &c., cut from wood that is 
green, or that has been afloat for some time ; when stowed on 
either of the above it will be found that the whole of the 
bottom cakes in the bags next the deals, &c., will turn out 
quite mouldy and will be greatly depreciated in value ; although 
the bag in which the cake is packed may look perfectly sound 
to the eye. 

Do not stow on top of ballast tanks without dunnage, as an 
air course is positively essential to the bottom cakes if you on top of ballast 
wi^h them to turn out clear of mould. 
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Y«ntUatioii. 



Frenoh Casks. 

Weak Casks, Cases 
or Packages. 



y^ntihtiozi with a «afgo of this d^lieate imtore is & positiye 
necessity to its delivery in good oondition. Hatches battened 
down for a few days, without good yentilatiOn, wiH be sttffident 
to dama^ a large portion of the eargo. 

Avoid as far as possible, French casks with wooden hoops, 
as the hoops slacken by heat of hold aiid cause caskg to leak. 

All wei^ -or inleiior casks, eaaes^ or packagf68> ilioiild he 
rejected, and when cases or casks are lovaid to be in a 
damaged condition at port of discharge, the officers should see 
.that we same are repaired, as far as possible, by the 8h^»*8 
carpenter, and thus prevent claims for loss of contents and 
pilfering. If this is impossible, note condition on mate's 
receipt and Bill of Lading. 

Stowage of Wool Shippers induced ci^tain to stow wool above iron ore 
over Ore. without dunnage, alleging that this was the custom of the 

trade. Heavy claim for damage to wool on anival at port of 

disdiarge. 
Mixture of Grain. Captain signed Bill of Lading for varioQs descriptions of 

grain, and allied that ahipp^s xxaxed them on deck. Heavy 

claim for difference of quality at port of dtscharge* 

Fire lit on Deck. A fire was lit by the carpenter on an iron deck to heat 
Sinsie pitch. In a few days the cargo was found to be on fire, a 
wooden bulkhead having ignited. The cargo of grain was 
neeady all burnt in one compartment, the hatches had to 
be b^i^ned down, and the vessel reached her destination 
with ft considerable portion of the cargo reduced to ashes. 

Captain stowed perishable cargo in 'tween decks after 
having had coals on board, and found when too late that pipes 
had been dioked by coal dust. Heavy claim in consequence. 
Becommended ttiat the rose of scupper pipe be thoroughly 
protected when vessel loads coals or any cargo likely to get 
into pipe, and in any case pipes to be cleaned before loading 
perishable cargo. 

Captain had to pay for twelve bales of cotton, found in a 
side bunker which had been divided by a bulkhead, on vessel's 
uextToyage. 

Officers should look after, and keep, the sluices in good 
working order, and the Captain should inquire into the state 
of the same from time to time. 

Oreat care should always be taken in examining the 
condition of the sounding pipes, which should be scraped 
and painted at least once or twice a year, paying 
particular attention to the bottom ends where they 
join the ballast tanks. A claim amcmntiBg to above iMOOO 
was recently made for damage to ootton, Ac,i m oonseqiieiiee 
of the alleged improper coiaditioa <rf fioudiag sq^ee^ iribioli 
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the sarveyoTB stated ware coRoded and eaten through by 
rust. 

Vessel loading sulphur, mate went into the hold and 
struck a match ; the fine dust at onoe took fire and spread to 
the cargo, »xkd tins nearly resulted in the loss of ^e vessel. 

Claims for damage to cargo in craft by water from the 
exhaust pipe, are frequently made, in c<Hisequenoe of their 
being left alongside when the engines are working. 

Too much attenticm cannot be paid to thid, as I am informed 
that cold dust will find its way where even water cannot pass. 
The cowls of ventilatcurs should, of course, be carefully covered 
when coaling — this should be noted in the log — ^and one 
captain informs me that he had the buUdieads carefally felted 
and then covered with zinc sheets, but without effect, and to 
avoid heavy claims he sent the crew into the hold with bare 
feet (to avoid marking the boxes), eadi provided with a piece 
of tin and a conall pi^ brush, and every box was carefully 
swept before vessel's arrival.*' As the contents of the boxes 
are not damaged and the dust on the outside is simply used as 
an excuse for making daims, this oourse is apparently quite 
necessuy and justifiable when all ^ideavours to prevent the 
presence of dust fails. In another steamer the same captain had 
the bulkhead caulked and every seam covered by a wide strip 
of thick paper, well studc on, and then matted, but the coed 
dust even penetrated tiie iron bulkhead, and ^e after hold was 
the worst. 

In building bulkheads or reserve bunkers it is therefore 
necessary to nail strips of tarred felt or canvas and pieces of 
thin wood over the seams of the planks, and cover with tarred 
felt or canvas any place you may think tiie coal dust will find 
its way through. Matting a bulkhead is of no use as a 
potection to tibie cargo against coal dust, as it will readily find 
its way through several micknesses of matting. 

A steamer recently discharged a considerable number of 
Chests of Tea coal dust damaged by not adopting the above 
precaution. The wooden bulkhead had been well matted, and 
the Captain was very much astoiiished that his cargo, in this 
portion of the hcAd, turned out smothered with c<»l dust. 

Another correspondent recommends captains to wedge 
plenty of oakum between the frames on both sides, in places 
between the cargo battens, and caulk them well, as this is the 
most important part ; then put good three-inch boards up with 
a plank across the top, i^Kxring from beam to bulkhead ; caulk 
on both sides, also top and bottom, and cover bulkhead with 
mats over idl — ^putting tarpaulins up in addition on the 
bunker side of Indkhead. 

I am also informed that, when everything else fails, Paper can be used 
Japanese paper {in addition to the ordinary precautions) with advantage. 
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answers the purpose. The body of the bulkhead may be tight 
enough, but coal dust finds its way through at the sides. 
The paper just meets this difficulty, as it can be pasted 
where it is impossible to nail anjrthing. 

The above is strongly recommended by a nautical friend, 
Smoke Teft who says* **from China, &c., with fine cargoes, get the 
Chinamen to glue or paste paper over all seams and interstices 
— then mat over or cover with port sails, as usual." In any 
case it is advisable to test the efficiency of the bulkhead by 
applying smoke to the other side of it and noting this in the log. 

Great care should be taken to keep these down, as most 
Rats and other extraordinary claims have been made in consequence of rats 
Vermin. eating through lead pipes and limber boards, gnawing bags 

(even containing pepper), &c.; foreign courts appear generally 
to free ships from these claims, if every endeavour has 
been made to kill the vermin, and there are two cats on 
board. It was also held by the House of Lords, in the case of 
the ** Inchrona," that, as the ship was seaworthy when the 
cargo was taken on board, and the Owners' representatives had 
used every possible means to keep the vessel firee from rats, 
there was no negUgence on their part, and that the damage 
to the bath pipe, by which the water entered, was therefore a 
peril of the sea, for the result of which her Owners were not 
liable. As it appears impossible to keep rats out of a 
steamer when vessels are loading rice, or other grain, at ports 
where they are swarming, vermin should be included in the 
Bill of Lading exceptions, as they come on board with 
the cargo. Cockroaches also are blamed for eating the 
marks off tea chests, &c., and therefore should be kept 
down as much as possible, 
Indications of Any indication of damage to cargo or heating should 

Damage to be noted be carefully noted in the log. A captain found that a box of 
in the Log. oranges, which had been given to him, were quite rotten when 
the vessel was only a few days out — this led him to look at the 
rest of the cargo, which appeared to be in a similar condition, 
but he neglected to note this in the log, and it cost his owners 
several thousands of pounds, as the Judge before whom the 
case came refused to beUeve him in consequence of the absence 
of any memorandum to this effect in the log book. 

When vessels carry cargoes of grain firom the Eiver Plate, 

Grain and Cattle or elsewhere, and have cattle on deck, all the manure should 

from the be cleared away, and the decks should be washed after the 

Aiver Plate. cattle have been discharged, and before a commencement is 

made with the discharge of the grain, as, during the discharge 

of the latter, loose grain falls on the decks, and becomes 

mixed with the filth left by the cattle ; Receivers refuse to 

accept the sweepings, and several claims have been made in 

consequence. 
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WINE CARGOES. 



In consequence of heavy claims for damage to cargoes 
of wine at French Ports, the Directors were obliged to 
investigate the matter, and our representative in France 
wrote as follows : 

*< There can be no donbt that the excessive, leakage in these 
cargoes has been caused by the very inferior casks that have 
been shipped; they would scarcely bear their own weight in 
hoisting, much less the pressure of weight in stowing, and in 
my opinion should not have been signed for as being in good 
condition — but the remedy for this would be very difficult, as 
the master would virtually be obliged to refuse the 
whole cargo presented for shipment.** 

"The great facilities merchants have lately had for insuring 
these cargoes at very low premiums have apparently 
encouraged shipments from Southern Italy and Sicily in 
defective casks, the Underwriters being made responsible 
for all leakage, and this has no doubt resulted in transac- 
tions as profitable as sending their wines to any market." 

Shippers apparently resort to any dishonest artifice to 
deceive the Captain. In one case, the vessel was loading 
at Sicily for Eouen. The Captain, under great pressure, 
was induced lo stow five tiers of casks in the way of the hatch, 
and as she was leaving they handed him a document in 
Italian which proved to be a protest against his loading more 
than four tiers of casks in the hold, and on arrival at Eouen 
he was held liable for all damage in consequence of this alleged 
bad stowage. The Surveyors contend that steamers not having 
'tween decks laid, should be provided with temporary 'tween 
decks ; these, with all necessary dunnage, should therefore be 
stipulated for in the Charter at Charterer's expense ; but, in 
the absence of this clause, the responsibility rests with the 
Captain, who should on no account allow a height of more 
than four tiers of pipes to be stowed together. When the 
vessel is chartered for a lump sum, every endeavour will prob- 
ably be made to fill her regardless of the consequeiices, and 
promises or guarantees given by the shippers are worse than 
useless. But, if there is no other way out of the difficulty, the 
Bills of Lading relating to all casks likely to be damaged by 
any objectionable mode of stowage should be endorsed as stowed 
(say in five tiers, etc.) at Shippers^ request and risk. A proposal 
of this kind will satisfy you as to the good faith, or otherwise, 
of the Shipper, and the insertion of the above clause appears 
to be the only effectual means of putting a stop to these 
frauds. 
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■^. A «. » . ^6 swindle in the Bnenos Ayres and Biver Plate 
Wln«toRloPlat». j^^g ^ „^j^ ^ j„ ^^ ^ ^^„ deliberate manner. 

The wine pipes frequently arriye at the port of shipment in 
$, leaky condition ; coopers insert spiles to stop the leaks ; 
the shippers object to qualified Bilk of Lading ; Captains may 
refuse such casks, when their condition is noticed, but they 
are frequently shipped at night, and on arrival at the port ol 
discharge it is alleged that the Consignees' representatives 
How the fraud is are provided from port of sbipm^it wiUi particulars of every 
effected. extra spile, even it it has been conoecded under a hoop. 

Claims are made in respect of these casks; the Hghtermen 
refuse to give clean receipts ; and if they are aUowed to take 
them away, after giving a qualified receipt, it is alleged 
that very little wine is found in the cask when it reaches 
the shore ; and even if these defective cajsks are all sent in the 
last lighter, with a ship's officer in charge, attempts are made to 
increase the supposed loss after the pipes are landed on the 
Quay, where they are allowed to remain for some time. The 
Courts hold that a clean receipt in EngHsh does not exonerate 
the steamer, as the lightermen do not understand the language. 
Acting on this hint, they in one case qualified the rec^pts in 
Spanish, and thus succeeded in deceiving the ship's officers. In 
another case we are informed that the Consignees' representa- 
tives, who slept on board, obtained access to the clean receipts 
given by the lightermen, and qualified them with the words 
'* Casks defective and in bad condition." No assistance can be 
expected from the Shippers, so long as British Shipowners are 
called upon to pay these claims, and one of our members — 
having promised his Captain a present, if, by taking extra 
care, he could avoid such claims — was informed that the 
Merchants complained of his having bribed the Captain to 
refuse their casks (see pages 219 to 222). 

Owners of vessels loading at Bordeaux have also been 
Bordeaux. charged with the value of wine, in cases where, it is alleged, 
that water has been substituted in a wholesale manner on 
board the craft between Bordeaux and Pauillac. 

Clauses used by ^^ *^® infiwrmed that the Owners of Spanish and French 

French and Steamers in the wine trade are fully protected from these 

Spanish claims by clauses in their Bills of Lading, translations of 

Shipowners. which are given on page 222 with copies of the necessary 

receipts and a short vocabulary of the words required to qualify 

the boat notes — Captains should however take care that their 

crews cannot get at these cargoes, as this allegation is 

frequently made and it has even been alleged that the crew 

have bored holes through a wooden bulkhead to get at the 

wine and have thus wasted large quantities of it (see page 1220). 
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REGULATIONS for COMMANDERS, 

AND 

SERVICE ORDERS. 



These Begulaidons and Instructions from Steamship Owners 
to their Captains and Officers require the careful consideration 
of the first named, and, if approved of, they should be signed 
and handed to the Oaptain after the blank left in No. 2 has 
been filled in. They do not include Saloon, Cabin, or 
Mess-room Service, and may be further modified to suit Home 
Trade and Coasting Steamers — but it is suggested that Owners 
who issue them, and instruct their Ship's husbands to see 
them carried out, will comply with many obligations thrown 
on them by the M.S. Act, 1894, an^ will place themselves 
beyond the reach of censure in case of loss or accident to their 
vessels when beyond their personal control. 

No attempt has been made to suggest a manning scale, as 
the basis of tonnage alone must always be unsatisfactory, and 
so much depends upon the quality as well as the number of 
the crew (both of which can best be determined by the Captain), 
but, most important of all is proper discipline, the absence of 
which so seriously increases the loss of life at sea, and this 
should be carried out at all hazards, with kindness as well as 
firmness. 

Exception was taken to the former Bule, which 
stipulated for the Captain's resignation in case of any accident, 
'' to be accepted or otherwise according to circumstances." I 
have therefore altered it, as I would be the last to suggest 
anything likely to prejudice the position, or cast a stigma on 
an honourable profession, and I am very glad to learn that so 
far as Board of Trade Inquiries are concerned, the Scottish 
Shipmasters' Association has ^' won at the point of the sword 
(he reform which as a matter of petition was holding fire^" 
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Btiles 51 and 64 have also come in for a full share of 
criticism, and it has been stated that *< every ship is under- 
manned on board of which the bridge and look-out must of 
fiecessity be ignored in order to carry on the ordinary deck 
duties." With this I most certainly agree, but I cannot admit 
that painting or washing paint, or scrubbing decks at sea, are 
works of necessity where a question of safety is involved ; 
neither can shifting coals, cleaning holds, nor similar duties, 
during a passage, afford any excuse for taking the officer of the 
watch from the bridge or bridge deck, unless he is relieved, 
and I have the authority of the Directors of this Association 
for stating that it is against their wishes and on your own 
responsibility if this is done on board of any vessel entered in 
this Association. 

The officer whose watch it is on deck, should be, and is, the 
best and most reliable look-out, and I need not point out that 
safe navigation is the only necessary duty at sea, and that 
no Shipmaster is justified in taking command of a steamer on 
board of which there are not sufficient hands to carry out 
instructions 51 and 64, or in accepting this responsibility, 
unless he is satisfied that, by extra attention on his own 
part, he will be able to navigate the vessel with safety. 

The pros and cons of this argument appear to be very fairly 
given in my extracts from our Prize Essays, see pages 
259 to 265. They point to the necessity for better 
discipline, and that Captains and Officers must either refuse 
to ship on board of vessels which are not manned to their 
satisfaction, or, having done so, must be prepared to put tlieir 
shoulders to the wheel, that is to say, to obviate the difficulty, 
go &r as they are concerned, before an accident takes place, 
instead of seeking something to blame when it is too late to 
apply a remedy. 

I am informed that, in spite of rules and regulations, such 
fines as are referred to in Bule 51 are seldom inflicted, and it 
must always be an unpleasant thing to so punish anyone with 
whom you are in constant communication ; but, when life is at 
stake, reckless men should be punished, whether they desert 
their post on board of a ship, or take matches into a mine, and 
when filling in the blank I have left in Eule 2, 1 trust that all 
Owners wiU consider the difficult part a careful Shipmaster has 
to play in such cases. 
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REGULATIONS FOB GOMHANDEBS. 



It is understood, that in accepting the Oommand of the Screw 

Steamer ..•.•••••••••••••••••••••••••«••.••••••••••••••• , ••••••• 

you agree to hold yourself responsible for the due perform- 
ance of the following Bules or Orders : — 



Signed ...•• «• Managing Owner. 

1. Be most careftd with your ship under all oiroumstances, and 
act always, as if uninsured, Bemember that you are legally the 
Agent of your Owners for all things necessary for the due ^filment 
of the voyage, and responsible for the Seaworthiness of your vessel, 
before leaving any port during the voyage. Before sailing be sure 
that your steamer is properly loaded and stable^ efficiently manned 
and equipped, fitted with warps, sails and gear, compasses adjusted, 
also charts, and sailing directions, for the voyage, so that you can 
report in writing that the steamer is in your opinion in every way 
fit for the service intended. 

2. It is hereby agreed that you receive a bonus of ^ for 
every 12 months that you are in command without any accident 
that will cause a claim on the Underwriters of the Ship. 

8. It is also understood that in case of stranding, 
coUision or shifting cargo, your engagement shall forthwith be 
cancelled — if, after investigation, we find that the casual ty has 
occurred in consequence of your negligence. 

4. The Ship's company to be selected from Shipping Federation 
Begistry Offices, and, except in special Trades, the agreement with 
your crew each voyage shall be for a period of three years, for all 
lawful employment between the parallels of 65 degrees N. and 65 
degrees S. Lat., with the new victualling scale that can be varied 
according to climate, &c., and a clause that the seamen and firemen 
mutually assist in their duties when required. Also, that the crew 
shall clear out their effects, and thoroughly clean their quarters 
before leaving the steamer ; this to be a condition precedent to 
payment of wages and discharge. You will be careful to see that 
the same quarters are clean and clear for each freah crew that 
joins the steamer. 

5. As the crew's health during the voyage is of the first 
importance, you should make certain that the forcastles or houses 
are kept thoroughly clean, and in sickly cHmates, Hmewashed and 
disinfected, also drinlcing water boiled or distilled whether taken 
from a navigable river or from tanks or wells. Neglect of these 
precautions has frequently been dearly paid for by sickness and 
prolonged quarantine. 
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6. Yon are enjoined to carry out a uniform system of disoipline, 
combining fairness, firmness, and strictness, with correct bearing and 
language. Grew to be mustered and inspected every Sunday 
Morning, oleanly attired, and Divine Servioe to be duly and re vw ntl y 
performed. 

7. In case of accident to your Ship never put into an intermediate 
port, unless compelled by utter necessity^ nor allow yourself to be 
swayed by your crew to do so, unless convinced of ite neoeedi^ 
yourself. It is in such cases of emergency, when energy ana 
perseverance are required, that a Captain proves hi$ vah$e to hit 
Employers, 

8. Wlien you are obliged to put into a port, never allow yourself 
to he misled by Agents^ who Uve on the misfortunes of Ships, and 
whose interest it is for you to expend as large a sum as possible. See 
always whether the Employ has an Agent in the port oefore giving 
away your Ship's business. Never entertain the idea of discharging 
Cargo until you are convincnd that all other means are useless, 
such as giving your crew ^xtra wage, shipping extra hands, dec., Ac 

9. Freight cannot always be claimed on damaged cargo sold at 
an intermediate port, hence it is always better to put it into the 
best possible condition, and bring it on. In most cases of survey 
abroad it will be proper to have the certificate in dupHcate, attested 
by the consul, one to be sent to the owner by post, the other retained 
on board. 

10. Always conmiunicate with the Office inunediately in case of 
accident or difficulty, and do not spare a Telegram to explain fidly 
your position and meaning. 

11. In the event of a serious break down in the Machinery, such 
as loss of Screw, breakage of Shaft, &c., that cannot be repaired 
abroad, after making yourself master of your situation, as to what 
is most advisable to be done, communicate with the Office by 
wire in the fullest possible manner ; in such case by your ingenuily 
and zeal you will prove your value to all concerned. 

12. Should your Vessel be endangered or disabled, and assistance 
necessary, never allow it to be given without a Stipulated 
ii^r^eme/t^, if possible. When Boatmen or Steamers see you a^e 
firm, they will generally, sooner than lose the chance of helping you, 
make an Agreement, though at first they may refuse to do so. In 
case your steamer becomes disabled in fine weather, shew a 3 flag 
signal to the first passing steamer, and engage for totvage to the 
nearest good port for repairs, and if possible for a fixed cum which 
in your opinion is reasonable under the circumstances. 

13. If the weather is bad, and/or your steamer in danger, shew 
at once the 2 flag urgent signal, and obtain assistance, but if the 
weather is such that no immediate assistance can be given, then 
request the steamer to lay by, agreeing a sum for such service if 
required, providing there is reasonable prospect of saving your 
steamer. 

14. Should you fall in with a vessel in fine weather showing a 8 
flag signal for assistance, first examine your Charter and Bills of 
Lading, to see if " leave to tow " exists, then ascertain the value of 
disabled vessel and cargo» and if towage required, agree for the 
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nearest port on your course, and for snob snm as appears reasooable, 
but not under ^£500 certain and ^5 per mile of towage, ior any 
distance. As to deviation, see pages 60, 149, 161, and 167. 

15. Should a vessd shew a 2 flag signal £» towage assistBaoti at 
once offer to saye life, but oh no aooount aUtmpt salrage, unloiH 
your Charter and Bills of Laiding permit, and you can obtain 
agreement, in proportion to the value of ship and cargo to >bO 

salved and the nsk run. 

16. Always offer to take the orew off; and nevear vefcuo to lay 1^ 
when it appears to you that Hfe may be Midangerod by leaving the 
vessel. But as a general rule, remember that your steamer is not 
a Tug, and no ordmary towage rate mil cover the risk run. 

17. Always look well into your Charter Parties and Bills of 
Lading, and see if there are any objectionable clauses; also see that 
proper clauses are inserted for your owners' protection, such as 
negligence clause, Ac., and have inserted, when permissible '* Ship 
to have Lien on Cargo for Freight, Demurrage^ and Oho/rges ; " 
your Bill of Lading must also recite the Charter on all important 
points, see pages 17 and 150. 

1». On no account accept a letter of indemnity against any 
clause in charter, or bill of lading — such letters are not legal 
against a third party, and may cause serious loss to your employers, 
see Preface and pages 44 and 56. 

1*J. Never sign Bills of Lading for Goods until they are Shipped 
unless you have instructions from your oWners to do so ; even wh.en 
you have seen the goods shipped, refuse to sign until ship receipts 
(if any) are returned, in exchange for the Bills of Lading : also, never 
sign for contents, or weight, or condition, of any package or Cargo, 
unless they have bewi opened, and weighed, or surveyed, in your 
presence, and qualify them, ** Weight and Contents unknown, not 
answerable for Breakage, Leakage, or Quantity and Quality 
unknown," and, never deliver goods, (except under stop,) until the 
Bills of Lading you signed are produced duly endorsed to, and by, 
the Beceivers. Bills of Lading should have capitals in all cases or 
in none. 

20. Should the rate of freight be less than the chartered rate, see 
that the difference is paid in cash before signing the bills of lading 
— otherwise refuse to sign them. 

21. Insert the correct number of days consumed on the margin 
of the bill of lading, but do not have a smaller number certified than 
was really spent — ^rather do without it. 

22. Interest and insurance on money advanced, and address 
commission paid at port of loading, ought to be endorsed on the 
bills of lading, and not simply filled in on the margin. This is a 
receipt which the receiver of the cargo cannot dispute. 

23. You must see that the Vessel's Limbers are clear, Hold 
thoroughly cleaned and deodorised immediately she is discharged ; 
while at sea, take the greatest care that Holds are properly 
Ventilated, and the steam from the Cargo allowed to escape by 
opening hatches and using windsails whenever weather permits. 

24. You are expected personally to superintend at sufficient 
inteiTals, and give instructions as to the stowage of difficult Cargoes, 
affecting the trim of the vessel. With general cargo, always prepare 
a stowage plan, on the forms provided by the office. 
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25. You must be careful that the Cargo Books are strictly kept in 
loading and discharging, and a list of all packages in excess or short 
landed, must be fdrnished to your Agent, and a copy sent home. 

26. No Gargo, Goods, Parcels, Specie, &c., to be carried, by any 
one on board, without paying Freight, Passengers' Lnggage 
excepted. No Passengers to be taken on any aeoount without an 
order from the office. 

27. Always remit freight from abroad by banker's draft, when 
possible, and when unobtadndble be careful that you haye the 
acceptance of well known firms. Bemember your Charter says 
Appbovxd Bill on London. 

28. A good and approved bill is a bill drawn by one banker and 
accepted by another banker, and you can demand to have such in 
settlement of freight. Do not, therefore, take any other bilL 

29. Draw money and pay your own bills, or agents will charge 
large commissions for doing so. On signing accounts for payment 
see that the utmost discount is allowed, and credit same. 

80. Give notice in writing when lay days expire, and claim 
demurrage, which should be paid day by day. If consignees refuse 
to do so, and will give no guarantee to pay it on discharge of the 
cargo, better exercise the lien allowed by Charter, and hold sufficient 
cargo for security. 

81. If the Charter contains no lien for Demurrage, then you are 
not justified in stopping general cargo, except for freight and 
charges. 

82. Deliver your cargo to no one unless he produces one of the 
bills of lading which you have previously signed ; and see that they 
are properly endorsed by the shipper, or you may be open to an 
action for wrongful dehvery. Obtain exhausted B. of L. whenever 
possible. 

88. It will be proper to have a survey of the hatches and 
dunnage at the port of discharge ; and when hatches are opened, to 
take samples, at a port of call, get a certificate from the merchant's 
agent that they were in order when opened. 

84. When you suspect cargo is damaged give notice to consignees 
that ship will recognise no claim for such, unless notified when 
cargo leaves the vessel. If Hquids have leaked they should be 
surveyed before the stowage is broken, if possible. 

85. When you caU at one port for orders to discharge or load at 
another, ask for your orders in writing, and tiJce care of them; 
they will be usefol in case of dispute. 

86. Always keep on good terms with your charterer, shippers, 
and consignees. Do anything you can to oblige them, consistent 
with your duty to your employers. 

87. Protest must be noted immediately on arrival at each Port, 
care being taken to have it extended when necessary. 

88. No account of any description will be acknowledged unless 
signed by the Captain. No large item in tiie accounts will be 
passed without a Voucher. 

89. Write as fully as possible each mail, giving fall particulars, 
when likely to complete discharging or loading, actual or estimated 
freight and expenses, sailing daie, 4e* 
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40. You will be held responsible for the delivery and correctness 
of all Documents, Papers, Manifests, Official Papers, &c., relative to 
your Ship, Cargo, or Grew, required at each port you may enter ; 
it is therefore incumbent on you that you make yourself thoroughly 
acquainted with all that may be required at every Port on your 
route. 

41. You will see that your Officers observe with the most 
scrupulous attention, the Begulations attached to any Harbour or 
Dock you may go to. 

42. Any attempt to evade the Revenue Laws of any Country or 
Port by any Person in this employ, will lead to the instant dismissal 
of the offender, and forfeiture of lus wages, and it is agreed that he 
holds himself responsible for any Fines or Losses incurred by the 
ship consequent on his neglect. 

48. On leaving any port it is your most important duty to make 
certain that you have sufficient fuel on board to bring the vessel to 
her next port, with a proper quantity to spare, according to the 
time of year, monsoon, or season. Engineers' estimates are 
generally useless. 

44. In the Navigation of the Steamer, you are expected to 
exercise the soundest judgment and caution, the safety of the Crew 
and the Vessel being of the first consequence, and next to these, 
good passages, therefore use the greatest energy, with, however, due 
regard to £el and other circumstances* 

45. Logs should be hove every two hours, and the Patent Log 
kept in use. Ship's position ascertained at noon, also during the 
night when practicable, azimuth and amplitudes every day if possible ; 
Officers to assist you in taking observations, and such observations 
by Officers to be inspected by you when worked out. Your own 
working to be kept in ink, so that it can be produced as evidence if 
required. 

46. You are to keep a Night Order Book, and to enter therein all 
necessary instructions, especially as to course to be steered ; should 
the course have to be altered, it is advisable that you yourself be 
called to make the alteration, and note it in the Book. 

47. Extreme cantion to be used to give a sufficiently wide berth, 
when passing all Headlands, Islands, Shoals, &c., &c. ; should the 
weather be thick or the land obscured, the Engines should be dowed 
and occasionaDy stopped, steam whistle sounded, and frequent casts 
of the lead taken, and the whole minutely recorded in the Log Book. 
N.B, — You are aware of the importance attached by the Gov/rts 
to the consta/nt use of the Lead. 

48. In very heavy weather the safety of Ship and cargo stands 
before quick passage. Use oil if required, but heave to in time— 
you alone can decide. Make certain all ventilators and deck 
openings are secured. In foggy weather use every possible care, 
as required by the Sailing Bides ; if in narrow waters, or near 
land or ice, stop sooner than run any risk. Sound signala should 
be studied, but only use those which are compulsory, 

49. When nearing ice regions, keep a strict look out for bergs and 
field ice ; if night dark and weather thick, test the water by the 
thermometers every two or three miles — if it lowers suddenly two 
or three degrees, stop to ascertain cause. 
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50. You are expected frequently to confer with the Chief Officer 
as to the Navigation of the Vessel, especially before filling up the 
Night Order Book. It is but prudent that the Chief Officer should 
be thoroughly aware of the Ship's position and your ideas and 
pUni. 

51. At Ma the bridge it nevmr to be left without an officer in 
ohazge, and any officer found off the bridge at night, or ** in fog, 
mist, or falling snow,*' or in narrow or crowded waters (except in a 
case of emergency or until relieved) shall be fined half a month's 
pay— this to be inserted in the Articles. 

62. In too many cases of accident, Boats and Life Saving 
Appliances are never ready when required — you are requested to 
give them personal attention, to have them in the most complete 
order, an officer and crew appointed to each, and frequently 
exeroised. 

58. No naked light to be taken into Hold or Store Booms, or 
about any part of tide ship, on any pretence whatever ; it is to be 
inserted in ship's articles that any offender on this head consents 
to a forfeiture of half a month's pay, and for a repeated offence a 
full month's pay. 

54. Entire Ship's Company to have their respective stations, and 
to be occasionally exercised in working the Pumps, Fire Hoses, 
Buckets, &c., &o., so that in case of outbreak each man may know 
his station, and on alarm will go there at once. 

55. All orders connected with the engine-room to pass from 
yourself to the Chief Engineer when on duty ; or the next in 
command on duty ; but you wiU use judgment and not interfere 
with the working of the engine-room, unless in case of disobedience 
of orders by the Engineer in charge. 

56. As primarily responsible, you will periodically inspect the 
engine-room, and see that all is kept thoroughly clean and in 
good order, and everything in its place, and represent anything you 
may observe amiss to the Chief Engineer — although in this matter, 
also, discretion is suggested. 

57. It being most desirable that all interested should receive the 
earliest and most frequent information of the Ship's position, you 
must see that no opportunity is omitted of communicating by 
signal or otherwise with every suitable station or vessel. 

58. Abstract of Log and Engineer's Log, with all remarks of 
interest, as to speed, consumption, conduct of Officers, Engineers, 
Stewards, &c., to be sent home from each Port to the Office. 

59. On termination of voyage, you will transmit to the Owner 
report of the character and ability of your Officers, Engineers, and 
Servants. Also 

60. (a) The Ship and Engineer's Log. 

(&) An abstract of any news of the voyage, all ships spoken. 
(e) List of Accounts required for paying off Crew. 

(d) Manifests, Copies of Bills of Lading, and Mate's Beceipts. 

(e) A list of all Passengers carried during the Voyage. 
(/) Full report upon condition of Ship and Machinery. 
(g) An indent of Stores, Bepairs, &c., required. 

{fij A list of all Surplus Stores on board* 
^) Tailiea of Cargo ia and out» 
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STATIONS FOB OFFIOEBS. AND SEBVIOE OBDEBS. 



61, Station, Fore and of vassel. Ghftrge of Port watdhand boats, Ohief Officer. 
TiJly and Receipt of cargo, Trim of Ship, Navigation, Log Book, 

Bope and Ezpenditnre Book, Stations of Grew, Inspection of Crew's 
quarters and food. Morning Watch when three watches are kept, 
Eiigagement of Crew, and leave of absence. 

62. Station, after end of vessel. Charge of Starboard watch, and Secotid Mftta. 
boats ; steering gear, and compasses ; Prepare holds for cargo, attend 

stowing and breaking out of cargo; leadlines, loglines; middle watch 
when three watches are kept. 

68. Station, bridge and telegraph. Charge of service boats ; all Third Mftta* 
stores, signals, lamps, &c. ; tally of cargo ; nrst watch when three 
watches are kept, with chief mate when two watches only. 

64. At sea, the vessel is never to be left without an officer on Wfttobes. 
the bridge, and any officer found off the bridge at night, or '* in fog, 

mist, or falling snow,** or in narrow or crowded waters, (excej^t 
in case of emergency or nntil he is relieved) shall forfeit 
half a month's pay for any infringement of this rule. If, during his 
watch, he believes the ship to be in imminent danger, he is expected 
to act on his own responsibility, but he must call the captain at 
the first available opportunity. 

65. The Ship's Company must be fairly divided into Watches, 
and the officer in charge of the watch must, immediately upon 
relieving the decks, muster all the crew of his watch, see the look- 
outs placed on forecastle or bridge, inspect the side and binnacle 
lights, and consult the Night Order Book to see that the course 
deUvered to him by the officer relieved and being steered is the 
correct one. ^ 

66. A good look-out to be kept at all times, day and night, while 
under weigh. Any Look-out or Helmsman sleeping on watch shall 
be liable to forfeit one month*i pay. The look-out man is to call 
out his station every half-hour as the bell strikes. The Officer of 
the Watch to take care that the men placed on such duty do not 
quit their post on any pretence whatever, without being relieved; 
for however short a tune. 

67. The Lamp Boom to be inspected every afternoon, a 
reasonable time before dark, by the officer of the Watch, who is to 
see that all side lights and mast-head lights are thoroughly 
trimmed, cleaned, and ready for use, and that the spare set are also 
ready to take the place of any of the others in case of accident. 

68. Compasses to be carefully watched. Any difference observed 
between local deviation and that shown by Table of Corrections, to 
be noted in Compass Book. AmpHtudes and azimuth to be taken 

daily. ^ 

69. Log Slate to be most carefully kept, filled in by each officer j^^^ Book 
as he is relieved from his watch. Log Book to conamence with a g w . 
correct list of the entire crew, to be kept by the Chief Officer by 

civil time^ and carefully posted at noon each day, from the log 
slate, and is to contain correct register of '^i _„ 
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a Speed of Ship every hoar. 

h CJourse by Compass and tme ooanM. 

c Directions of Winds and Clnzienti. 

d When Sail is set or taken in. 

§ State of the barometer. 

/ Soondings of the pomp. 

g Bearings and distances of land, or leading lifljhtf I 

h Gross bearings, when practicable, and what hoar taken. 

i Exact time of arrival and departure and $hip*$ draft of water. 

J Bemarks as to any occarrence on boturd, sick list, look-oal» Ao» 

k Exact quantity of coals and water received at any port. 

i Mean revolutions of the engine during each watoih. 

m Ship's position at noon, both by Obs. and D.B. 

Finally.— The Chief Officer must be most careful to enter la 
the Log Book, in the fullest manner, and in the most distinct terms, any 
notice of Bad Weather, Strong Qalee, or Heavy Seae, whereby the Vessel 
may be strained, or the Cargo damaged, which entries, together with 
notice of Stranding, CoUition, or other Accident^ must be counter-signed 
by the Captain each day as arranged. 

Note.— No leafii ever to be torn from the Log Booh, nor an eraeUm modi 
except by ruling a line through the error, and date and initidU 
attached to the correction, 

70. Chief Officer will see that the Decks are washed, and all parts 
of the ship, above the upper deck, at as early an hour as practicable, 
that the greatest regularity is adhered to in the hours for the crew's 
meals, and that the victuals are well cooked. If no doctor be on 
board, the Chief Officer must personaJly inspect the food when 
cooked, and inquire into complaints, if any. 

71 . Every Saturday, weather and circumstances permitting, the 
early morning shall be given to the entire crew, for washing clothes, 
&c., then a thorough cleaning of all the upper deck, crew's berths, 
&c., and all crew's bedding shall be brought on deck to air ; the rest 
of the day shall be allowed to the crew to mend their clothes, &c., 
to the effect that, on Sunday, the ship shall present as clean 
appearance as possible, and the crew have no excuse for not 
appearing orderly and clean. 

72. .Before any cargo is shipped, the secoQd noate miut repi^rt 
the holds clean swept, limbers clear, pumps cased, stok^nole and 
cross bunker bulkheads sheathed and dust tight ; also chain lockers 
and water tanks sheathed, bottom ceiHn^ duimfkffed and ^^&^te€l) tank 
ceiling lined and/or matted ; shifting boards (if required) (^tt^d, wqU 
secured, and shored; the beam fillings tight ; deck flanges perfect, 
&c. 

••/IT 73. All cargo must be carefully exai^iined when received <jn 
Examining Gooas board, and each package entered separately hy mark an4 nofliber u^ 
and Tally. the Cargo Books. When there is any doubt as to i^e ta^y, t^e 
receipt must be signed for in dispute, ana fipreat cafe used hot to 
give receipts expressing good order and condition, if ther^ is any 
doubt about their being so. Never allow cargo to leave the ship 
wiwout getting a receipt for it in good order and condition, unless 
it is beyond doUbt damaged, when, if possible, it should be surveyed 
before leaving the ship. 
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Mg^ of grain or seeds to nuJca stowage. Leakagein casks or dmmst 
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must not be stowed on top of dry goods, and if on *tween decks, saw- 
dust dunnage may be used to absorb the moisture. 

75. Great care must be used in the handling of all Cargo, more Cargo, 
especially valuable bales, &c. Cargo hatches to be kept locked, and 

holds never to be opened during the voyage, except for ventilation. 

76. No naked lights shall be allowed on any consideration whatever, Lights in Hold* 
and all lanterns used must be locked, the Ofl&cer in charge retaining 

the keys. If coal laden, hatches to be kept off as long as possible. 

77. When loading full cargo of coals, &c., the second mate shall Coal Cargo. 
inspect the trimming, and see that no spaces are left in the lower 

holds, lower ends of ventilation clear, and air coiurses in each hatch- 
way — this duty is dirty and disagreeable, but the lives of all may 
depend on tha work being properly done. If the lower holds are 
chock full the 'tween decks will trim themselves ; but if the steamer 
is tender, or has iron decks, shifting hoards should be fitted. 

78. When coals, or fuel, are moved in the holds, every precaution Coals, 
must be used to protect all other cargo from damage by coal dust. 

79. When loading bulk grain, seeds, rice, &c., the second mate Bulk Orain. 
must see the holds prepared and shifting boards fitted as required, 

*tween deck trimming holes, and feeders properly placed, according 
to B. of T. notices for carriage of grain in different trades. 

80. If loading from elevators, officers and deck hands will assist Elevators 
in getting bulk grain well trinuned, and close up under hold stringer 

plates, and lower decks. Though half choked at the time, they will 
be rewarded when crossing in heavy weather — for if the lower holds 
and feeders are full the grain cannot shift. Elevators most be 
stopped for trimming when required. 

81. Any Officer absenting himself from the vessel without the Leave of Absence 
sanction of the Captain, or in his absence, of the Senior Officer 

in charge for the time being, wiU forfeit, for the first offence, half a 
month's pay, and if repeated, be liable to instant dismissal. 



ENGINEERS AND ENGINE ROOM ORDERS. 



82. It is imderstood that the entire ship, including engine-room, 
and engine-room crew, is imder the responsible command of the 
Captain, who shall also su|)port the Engineer's authority in the 
engine room whenever reqmred. 

83. Although, at all times, the Chief Engineer shall be held 
responsible for the due performance of the duties in his department, 
he is to take personal charge of the engines when entering or leaving 
port, and whenever special care is necessary for executing with 
promptitude the orders given from the deck. His attention is 
specially directed to the importance of bringing the engines and 
boilers home in such a state as to avoid shop repairs on arrival, 
as far as practicable— care in this respect will receive flAvoiirable 
ponsideratioQ. 
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84. The Ohief Engineer is to keep a Log Book and Ezpenditare 
Book, according to the Owner's form, into which eyery expenditure 
of his department is to be entered, the same to be signed by the 
Captain weekly. Indicators to be used frequently and diagrams 
taken, and worked out, and result reported, and one set of diagrams 
pasted in blank diagram book — same to remain on board. Abstract 
of the log to be sent from each port. 

85. All Goals required on board ship as fuel to be weighed, and a 
proper account kept of the same. Chief to verify and report the 
quantity on board, at each port, and quantity required for next run. 

86. The Captain being responsible for the proper navigation of the 
vessel, it must be understood that, as £gur as practicable, aU orders 
delivered by him, or the officer for the time being in charge of the 
vessel, as to power, speed, &c., developed by the engines, shall be 
strictly carried out« 

87. All orders connected with the engine-room to pass from the 
Captain, through the Chief Engineer, or the next in command on 
duty ; but the Captain is requested not to interfere with the working 
of the engine-room or stoke-hole, unless in case op neglsot ob 

DISOBEDIENCE OF ORDERS BY THE EnQINEER IN CHARGE. 

88. The Engineer on watch must set the steam pumps on to draw 
out the limbers or bilges every 12 hours at the appointed time, or 
whenever his attention is called to it by the Officer of the deck or 
the Carpenter. 

89. The Engineer shall give steam at sea, for winches, pumps, &o., 
only on written order from the Captain, or for heaving up anchors, 
but on no account are the main boilers to be used for winches in 
harbour unless by written order from the captain, or during repairs 
to Donkey Boiler. With high pressure boilers special attention 
should be given to prevent and stop all leakage, or weeping at seams 
of Boiler Bottoms, or from defective pipe joints and Boiler 
Mountings ; and every care taken to keep Evaporators and Feed 
Heaters clean and in good order: careful attention to the above 
items will repay both owners and engineers. 

90. After stranding or heavy weather, the journals must be un* 
covered first chance, and crank shaft, &c. , carefully examined, machine 
opened out, pistons and springs seen to, and sUdes adjusted each 
voyage, glandis packed, pumping gear overhauled, and bilges cleared. 

91. In case of repairs being required to any part of the engines or 
hull, which can be effected by the Engineer's crew on board, such 
repairs to be undertaken by the Engineers, and everything in shape 
of repairs to take precedence of any other ordinary work. 

92. Steam windlass, winches, cranes, &c., on deck, to be kept 
in working order and repair, by the engineers, and a report made 
on them, each voyage, when shop repairs required. 

08. The Chief Engineer is to appoint a capable and steady hand 
to f«Ctend the donkey boiler, but he is himself responsible for its 
safe condition, and must report thereon each voyage. 

94. The Chief Engineer to be most strict in keeping his own watch, 
and seeing that the second and third rigidly keep theirs, and in 

NO CASE TO DELEGATE HIS DUTIES, Or CHARGE OF THE ENGINES, Or 
PERMIT THE JUNIOR ENGINEERS tO DELEGATE ANY PART OF THEIR 
PUTIES, or CHARGE OF THE ENGINES, tO ANY FIREMAN, COAIi T]UMM£B| 
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or ANY SUBORDINATE WHATEVER, unlessiii caso of illness or accident; 
in which case a proper report to be made to the Captain, and his 
sanction received, that the circumstance may be duly entered in the 
Ship's Log. 

95. The Captain being primarily responsible for all stores on 
board the vessel, it is to be understood that he has power, and is 
hereby directed, to control any waste or extrayaoanoe that 

MAY come under HIS NOTICE. 

96. It is understood that while in foreign port, leave of absence 
for the Engineers, or for any of the crew of the engine-room, is to 
be obtained from the Captain, or Officer, for the time being in 
charge of the ship, such leave having been first obtained from the 
Chief Engineer. 

97. No member of the engine-room crew to be engaged or 
discharged without the Captain's special sanction having been 
obtained by the Chief Engineer. 



BOATSWAINS AND CARPENTERS. 



98. Boatswain shall carry on ship's work during the day, and 
sleep in at night ; but in Port watch if shorthanded or in heavy 
weather, charge of standing rigging, warps, running gear, cargo 
gear, deck stores, deck hose, lamps, &c. In harbour, must be 
everywhere, and see all work set by officers properly carried out. 

99. Carpenter, on deck all day, sleep in at night, but in starboard 
watch, if shorthanded or in heavy weather, charge of anchors, 
windlass, chain cables, rolling fenders, signal gun, and dipsea lead ; 
secure hatches and ventilators on deck. 

100. Before loading cargo, will see decks tight, caulk round 
coamings, and where reqiiired ; also manhole doors in ballast tanks, 
secin:e and tight ; limbers and strums clear ; all cocks and sluices in 
water-tight compartments tried and turned round; all ceiling and 
sheathings and pumps casings in order. 

101. He will take charge of all cargo ports, coal ports, and water 
ports, round the vessel, and see them properly secured, also take 
charge of,- and close, all deck ventilators and side scuttles on 
appearance of bad weather, and report to officer in charge of deck. 

102. Make weekly inspection of all masts, yards, steering rods, 
sheaves, &c., and oil parts when required ; inspect all deck pumps 
and gear attached, and once a week draw pump boxes and grease 
when required. 

103. He must see that the Load line Disc and Deck Lines are 
clearly visible and the bow and stern post figures in their places, 
and legible at last port of loading, and report to chief mate. He 
must take steamer's draft of water on leaving harbour, and report 
same, sound pumps every 12 hours, at sea, and chalk result on 
EnginlBer's board ; also immediately after collision or stranding, 
and report same. 

104. He must take steamer's draft of water on leaving harbour, 
and report same, sound pumps every 12 hours, at sea, and chalk 
result on Engineers' board ; also immediately after collision or 
stranding, and report same, 
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EXTRACTS FROM REPORTS, CIRCULARS, 

&c., &c. 



The Directors have found it necessary to refer to the 
following matters since Decemher, 1888» and will be glad to 
give any further information, on these subjects, that may be 
required. 

The Annual Report, dated 7th January, 1889, dealt with 
Deputations to Foreign Ports — Rouen — Havre and Genoa — 
American Cotton Trade — ^Forms of Charter— Custody Com- 
mission, etc. 

Cotton and Wood cargoes, deck loads, etc. 

Fruit Charters for time or lump sum — Judgment U.S. 
District Court. 

Clauses in time policies on hull. 

Collision clause— Deck loads — protection of stokehole bulk- 
heads, etc. 

7th Feb., 1889.— Circular issued as to open charters — 
shallow and unsafe ports — Judgment in the case of the 
" Alabama." 

17th Feb., 1889. — Circular as to the stowage of grain — 
requirements of the Act, 1880. 

22nd March, 1889.— Circular as to the «" Ifontaaa " Judg- 
ment. 

1st May, 1889. — Circular m to thd << Monttma *' proposed 
clause. 

22nd May, 1889.— Ofreular ae to adoption of ttie '* Montana*' 
clause. 

26th July, 1889.— Circular as to the " Montana " and 
Rouen clauses and report of sub-oommittee. 

8rd Aug., 1889 —Circular as to Cotton Conference- 
Barcelona frauds — Protection of boiler bulkheads — Rouw 
lighterage clause, etOt 
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19ih Sept. 1889.~(SreiiIftr m to SpaniBh Fines— weight of 
eugo to be given. 

The Annual Beport dated 15th Janj. 1890, dealt with 
Merchant Shipping (Tonnage) Bill ; Cotton Conference— 
** Montana " Judgment and clauses -^ Through Bills of 
Lading, eto.. Cases of the '' Bobert Harrowing," «• Ethelwolf," 
and^Middlesbro'"— 

Double and smgle liability, under collision clause— clauses 
in Policies on HuU. 

lOth March. 1890— Circular as to the Spanish Fines— 
1885 Bill of Lading to be used—Exporters in fature permitted 
to state in the manifests of ships bound from Boumanian 
ports to Bpain^ the real weight of the cargo in kilograms. 

25ih March 1890 — Circulars with Correspondence as to 
Cotton Conference. 

24th May, 1890. — ^Bemarks on exemption clauses in Orain 
Charter and Bill of Lading — Black Sea Charter agreed to 19th 
March 1890 — Mediterranean, Black Sea and Baltic, Grain 
Bill of Lading, 1885. 

18th Aug. 1890.— Bemarks on the General Produce, Medit- 
erranean, Black Sea, Azoff, Danube and Baltic Steam Bill of 
Lading 1890. 

18th Aug., 1890. — Circular dealing with Cotton Conference 
1890. 

25th Aug. 1890. — Notice of special resolutions as to The 
Shipping Federation, Ltd. 

10th Dec., 1890. —Circular as to Lump Sum and Danube 
Charters, carriage of treacle, glucose, paraffin, etc. 

The Annual Beport, dated 14th January, 1891, dealt with 
Insurance of Premiums, Policy Proof of Interest, Shipping 
Federation, Customs Fees, Cotton Cargoes, Statistics showing 
Carrying Capacity of the World, &c. 

28rd May, 1891. — Circular as to Fruit Charters, Difference 
in Freight, and Frozen Meat Bequirements. 

July, 1891.— Circular as to Aniline Dyes, Merchants' 
Stevedores, &c. (see pagee 80 and 125). 
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NITRATE CHARTER-PARTIES. 



14th February, 1891 — The following Circulars were issued by the General 
Shipowners' Society: 

NITRATE CHARTER PARTIES. 

" I am directed by the committee of this society to point ont to yon the 
following serious objections which, with others less important, apply to certain 
clauses of the * Hamburg Nitrate Charter-party of 1891,* and to suggest that the 
alterations in these clauses which are recommended below ^ould be insisted 
upon by shipowners. 




" Clause 15. — The wording of the Hen clause is oonfdsed, and its effect doubtfcd. 
It provides that all questions abroad are to be settled and adjusted at port of 
loading, the owner and captain lookino: to the lien on cargo for this purpose. 
What is the meaning of ' abroad ' in a charter-party of an English ship from the 
West Coast of South America to the Continent of Europe ? The provision irhat 
questions are to be settled and adjusted at the port of loading is inconsistent with 
Vie following words : — ' The owner and captain looking to their lien on the cargo 
for this purpose,' for the lien can only be exercised at port of discharge. 

*« My committee suggest the following clause to take the place of clause 15 : — 

« Charterers' liabSity to cease on completion of loading and despatch as to breaches 

of this charter-party afterwards occuring. Owners to have a full lien on the 

cargo for all freight, dead freight, demurrage, and damages lor detention 

under this charter-party.' 

** Clause 4.—* Days for waiting orders and for loading to be reversible.' These 
words are an innovation in West Coast charters, and are unfiedr* 

" Clause 5. — * Recharters.' This word also should be struck out. There are 
grave objections to the signing of two charters for the same voyage, apart from 
the risk of the master signing a recharter containing terms which differ from the 
terms of the original charter-party. 

" Clause 11. — It is at all times objectionable to be consigned to the charterers' 
agents, and in the nikate trade such a clause has not hitherto been required." ' 



15th May, 1891 : 

"HAMBURG NITRATE CHARTER-PARTY, 1891. 

'* Referring to my circular of 14th February last hereon, I am directed 
by the committee of this society to inform you that they have for some time 
past been, through Mr. R. M. Sloman, Jun., of Hamburg, in communication 
with the Hamburg merchants upon the subject of this charter. 
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" As the result, the Hamburg merchants have consented that in clause 4 the 
words * on the West Coast * shall be inserted, and that in clause 5 the word ' re- 
charters ' shall be struck out. In clause 10 the balance of freight is now made 
payable * on * instead of * after * deHvery, as was originally proposed. In clause 
11 the words * vessel to be consigned at port of discharge to charterers' agents 
inwards only paying an address oonmiission of 2^ per cent.,' &c., have been 
altered to * vessel to pay at port of discharge to charterers* agents an address 
commission of 24 per cent.,* &c. In clause 16, instead of the words * the owner 
and captain looking to their lien on the cargo for this purpose ' the words * the 
owner and captain having a lien on the cargo for demurrage and damages for 
detention, as well for freight and desul freight,* have been substituted. 

"I am to add that my committee endeavoured to secure as a necessary 
complement to the ' Cesser Clause * a payment of freight clause to the effect that 
' the freight is to be paid on unloading and deUvery of the cargo, if in the United 
Kingdom, in cash, without discount, and if elsewhere in cash without discount in 
gold at the current exchange for bankers' sight bills on London.* To this clause, 
however, the Hamburg merchants refused to agree, but as my committee have 
not committed themselves to an approval of the enclosed form, there is nothing 
to prevent individual shipowners from endeavouring to secure the insertion of 
such a clause in any charters which they may conclude. 

" I enclose a copy of the charter, as revised, for your information." 

"Yours truly, 
•• (Signed) W. H. Cookb, Secretary. •• 
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FRUIT OHARTERS- 

MBDITERRANEAN TO AV^HICA. 



28rd March, 1891— Extrakit from Cirdukir : 

Though Bomewhftt laie in the Season, we take the earliest 
opportunity of drawing your attention to a subtle alteration in a well 
known Shippers' Bill of Lading, the result of whioh, in conjunction 
with one of the clauses in the Charter of same firm, is to cause 
unlooked-for risk and expense to the Shipowner. 

The Fruit Oharter to whioh we refer has the ftdlowing printed 
clause— *' The cargo to be brought to and taken from alongside at 
Shipper's risk and expense, and to be stowed and discharged aeeording to 
the customs of tlie fruit trade of the ports ^'^ and we have now before us a 
Oi^;»tatn's copy of an *< aggregate " Bill of Lading on the recognised 
form of these Shippers, in which the well-known wording '< to be 
delivered from the ship's deck, etc., etc.,*' has been altered into *' to be 
delivered from the ship's dock according to the custom of the port, 
where the ship's responsibility shall cease," etc. 

The combined effect of these clauses is to dqpriye the Shipowner of 
his irresponsibility for marks, and the right to terminate his liability 
at the vessel's rail, and practically imposes upon him the duty and 
risks of warehouseman, sorting according to the marks of the numerous 
sub'BUls of Lading sujned by Shipper, and also probably entails the further 
expense of insurance against fire while waiting acceptance by the 
Beceivers. 

We are uncertain whether this alteration in the Bill of Lading is 
a printer's error or an attempted fraud ; we certainly trust that the 
former is the case, but it is somewhat singular that the Charterers 
Agents at port of discharge have promptly shown the interpretation and 
value tJieg put upon the charter clause referred to, which binds the 
Shipowner to what has grown to be a most undesirable ** Custom " of 
the American fruit-receiving ports. The remedy is to be found in deleting 
the words ** and to be stowed and discharged according to the Customs of 
the fruit trade of the Ports " from Charter, and instructing Captains to 
see that the word *< dock " is not substituted for '* deck " in the 
Bills of Lading they are desired to sign, and that an over rail tally 
is kept both OH shij^meiU and Useharfe. 
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ANILINE DYES. 



lOtb August, 1891 — Extract from Circular: 

Borne years ago we called attention to the dangers attendant 
upon the carriage of Ohloride of Lime or Bleaching Powder, and we now 
desire to warn you against another chemical compound, the dangerous 
properties of which are perhaps not so well known. 

We refer to Aniline Dye, which is one of the valuable by-products of 
gas coal, and which, like coal tar itself* emits fumes of a dangerous 
character... 

These dyes are uBuaUy shipped in two forms, yi^. : either as oil, in 
drums, or in the shape of crystals in casks. 

Aniline oil, we find, gives off peculiarly penetrating fumes, which, 
in addition to tainting any other goods stowed in the same hold or 
compartment, create a most damaging stain wherever they reach. 

In one of our cases, the Owners were put to great expense, as, after . 
discharge of the outward cargo, preparatory to loading case oil, the 
holds were thoroughly scraped and washed, but when about 7000 
cases of oil had been shipped, it was found they were all becoming 
stained by the Aniline fames. They had to be dischai^ed, most of them » 
re-boxed, and before they could be re-shipped the hold was scrubbed , 
with soi^ and lukewarm water ; this, however, was of no avail, and every 
particle of wood below hatch had to be taken out, condemned, and 
replaced with new. All this, it is probably needless to point out, ^ 
caused great additional expense and loss of time. 

We strongly advise that you should issue stringent orders to your 
Masters and Agents, forbidding this cJienucal to be stowed in the same hold 
with any other cargo; and also directing that, if Bleaching Powder form 
part of a general cargo, it be similarly dealt ivith, and that it and the 
AwUine, b^e ke^t separate, as the result of the mixture of the gases giyen 
off by these two chemicals may cause combustion : it is conjectured 
they actually did so in one case. 

We may also mention for your guidance that a compound described 
as Gabboldyeum AvanabiuSj and which is similar to, though much 
xpore pungent than, creosote, is frequently tendered for shipment with 
general cargoes at certain Cpntinen|iaj ,Bq^t|f,vwdit$ acceptance should 
be entirely governed by the foregoing suggestions as to stowage, and a 
igngotHoDAie increase in freight. * ^- 
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It ii, of ocmne, itnposmble to call attention to all goods which an 
likely to damage perishable merchandise, but, in addition to the above, 
the most dangerous are pungent chemicals, such as Chloride of Lime, 
Bleaching Powder, Sheepwash, etc., etc., Serions claims have also 
arisen in consequence of damage by sweat, scent, or damage, £rom 
essential and other oils, paraffin, creosote, carbolineum avanarius, 
kerosene, glucose, treacle, hides, leather, dates, cocoa nuts, copra, onions, 
oranges, lemons, etc* 

CHARTERER'S STEVEDORE.— While dealing with the question 
of stowage, we may with advantage direct your attention to the recent 
decision of Mr. Justice Matthew, in the case of the ** Ghicklade " 
(Adamson & Oilfillan v. Horsley), which shows how strictly the 
Stevedore clause is legally interpreted against the Shipowner. 

Under a lump sum Charter containing the following clause : — 

** The cargo to be stowed by a Stevedore to be employed by the Owners, 
but selected or nominated by the Charterers, at the cost of the 
Steamer,' under the superintendence of the Owners, who will be 
responsible for all consequences of or due to improper stowage.** 

the vessel was loaded by the Charterers, and stowed by the Stevedore 
nominated by them, at Singapore and Penang, the Captain being 
obliged to take what cargo was sent down for shipment, and as sent 
doum— the result being that, without having the power of objection 
(had he been so inclined), pepper was stowed in the upper part of one 
of the holds, above Copra. 

The nature of the evidence went to show that the sweating quality 
of Copra is recognised by men experienced in the trade, and the Judge 
decided that this constituted improper stowage, as the pepper stowed 
above it, though known to have heating properties of its own, was 
undoubtedly damaged by the sweating of the Copra. The Shipowner 
was held liable for the improper stowage, although the Charterers were 
also Shippers and Receivers. 

Copra should therefore not be stowed in the same hold with any 
other cargo which is liable to the slightest damage by sweat ; and if, 
in Chartering under circumstances similar to the above, it be found 
difficult or impossible to delete the above-named obnoxious clause, you 
should arrive at a distinct understanding with the Charterers either 
that Copra or such-like goods be not shipped, or that your Captains have 
the right to refuse to allow it to bo stowed with other cargo, or refuse it 
dttoffjsther* 
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June, 1891— Extract from Preface to Fourth Edition: 

THE RISE AND PROGRESS OP THE SHIPPING 
FEDERATION LIMITED. 

The most important movement in the Shipping Trade for many 
years has heen the formation of this Federation/' which was 
forced upon Shipo^vners by the action of a Seamen's Union. 
The latter, like all Trades Unions, claims to have improved the 
condition, and increased the wages of its Members — but is this 
so ? Can these Unions prevent the operation of the universal law 
of supply and demand? And whilst calculating their gains, do 
they calculate their losses, and the losses of the community in 
consequence of their action ? 

We hear a great deal about the credit side of the ekccount, but 
what about the trade that has been lost to, or driven from, both 
Great Britain, and that Greater Britain beyond the seas ? What 
about contributions to the Union funds, loss of wages, and position, 
starvation, and misery, directly due to Strikes, to say nothing of the 
thousands, who have, by the action of the Unions, been prevented 
from earning an honesl»livelihood ? Would these not more than 
balance any supposed gain, even if the greater part of it were not 
due to other causes ? Domestic servants are about the only class 
who have no Trade Unions, but contrast their position now with 
what it was fifty years ago ; and, unless you are like the man who 
discovered that big rivers generally run past large towns, you will 
probably come to the conclusion that wages in the Shipping Trade, 
and in other trades, must ebb and How, irrespective of Sailors' Unions 
or Owners' Federations, and that Unions must fail in their object if they 
make unreasonable demands (as in Australia), and Employers must 
be defeated, as in the Docks Strike, if they refuse to accede to 
reasonable requests. Both can, however, be of considerable service 
to seamen, if they will join in an honest endeavour to lessen the 
loss of life at sea, by attacking such causes as are referred to by 
** Observer," and our other essayists, by agitating for the formation 
of Harbours of Refuge where necessary, and by doing their best to 
encourage good men, and the Union or Federation that can provide 
sailors who, for sobriety and proper observance of discipline, are equal 
to the majority of foreigners, will deserve well of their Country, as 
I trust that, for courage and skill, we can still hold our own. 

As Captain Holt observes in a paper from which I quote 
elsewhere ** the only alternative left open to raise wages is to make the 
article worth more money by a higher standard of knowledge and 
efficiency," but it is interesting to note the effect of free trade and 
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protection in connection with these labour disputes. I presume 
working men, as a rule, profess to be free traders, and they appre- 
ciate the cheap loaf- for which they very properly thank our free 
trade policy, but, beuig protectionists (and frequently coercionists) 
so far as their own labour is concerned, they do not understand why 
agriculturists, who are deprived of employment in consequence of 
our inability to successfully compete with free importations, should 
be allowed to invade other trades, and thus keep wages down. The 
Unionist leaders admit that cheap food is a great blessing. They, 
however, object to the sequence — cheap labour — ^and apparently 
think that agricultural labourers, and others who are unable to 
find work, should be taken in hand by General Booth — should 
depend on the charity of the public or starve, sooner than apply the 
principles of free trade to the labour market. 

it is true that somii of the Unionists leaders have, advised 
Shipowners to combine for the purpose of raising freights, in order 
that they may be able to pay higher wages.*. But it is hardly necessary 
to point out that the ever-prevailing law of supply and demand stiU 
obtains, and that there is no chance of permanently obtaining 
more than this gives to seamen or ships — unless, in either 
case, we can produce a better article than is possessed by our rivals, 
who still have nearly half of the carrying capacity of the world, and 
are encouraging their Mercantile Interests by every means in 
their power -whilst our Government, the Board of Trade, and the 
Seamen's Unions, are doing so much to handicap us in the race. 
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1891. — ^EstractB from Annual Beport for this year : 

THE SmPPme FBDEBATION.— Shipownert. for some time, ndfed 
no obgeetion to the Sailors* and Firemen's Union— the leaders of whioh 
reaped an abimdant harvest from the necessities of Foreign 8eamen» 
who, finding that serrioe mider the British Flag is preferMle in every 
way, sahmitted to the payment of '* black mail" in smns varying from 
M to MOeaoh in order to be permitted to serve on board your ships. 

Intoxicated with their success, these leaders at last attempted to 
bring the Masters and Officers, as well as Shipowners, uider the ladi 
of tiie Union, but this proved to be the " last straw," and resulted in 
ihe formation of Thb Smppmo Fxduution Ldiitsd. 

What iheposition of Shipowners would have been at the presont 
day without Tne Federation, may be gathered from the evidence of the 
General Secretary <tf the Sailors' and Firemen's Union, reoentiy given 
before the Boyal Commission on Labour, who whilst professing to be 
pleased that Shipowners have combined, contended that it is illegitimate 
ontheir part to organizefree labour— and, in explanation of vague chargei 
of murder and robbery, instanced a suppositious case whioht if it 
had even been a fact, might have justified the charge against one 
8hipowner,butwould not justify the serious charges against Shipowners 
generally. He also suggested tiiat certificates for character and ability 
ttiould be done away with entirely, alleging that they are mideading» 
and are not required from workmen on shore, (by whose eonduott mu 

. work hours, the employers are not afiected). The result of thua . 
encouraging men of bad character on board of your ships majr be 
gathered from the following advice given to them by the recognised 

^ official organ of the Union: — 

* My advice is, sail with them (non-Unionists) by all means, but when ja Q 
, do so, do not forget to make their lives as miserable as you possibly can 
without jeopardy to yourselves. 

" Befose to eat with them, drink with them; in foot have nothing in 
common with them forther than is absolutely necessary in the working of 
the ship. 
' ** That's the way to deal with the scurvy knaves who would sell their 

comrades. The blackleg is the meanest cur imaifinable. The Shipowner 
is an open enemy, and we know what to expect at his hands, but the 
blackleg is a sneaking traitor from our own ranks." 

Shipowners, however, have never looked upon seamen as their 
^ V enemies " but have made repeated attempts to encourage sober, steady, 
^ and reliable men at any cost. 

Apart from private aid so generally given in oases of loss of life 

and Local or National Funds such as The Society for the Belief of 

• Widows and'Orphans of Shipwrecked Mariners, established before the 

" thne 'of new unionism in 1881, and the Shipwrecked Fishermen and 

Mariners Boyal Benevolent Funds established in 1689 ; the Ohamber of 
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Bhipping in 1878— Mr. James Hall it 1881, and MessM Watts nhi 

Scrutton in 1887» made vigorous efforts on behalf of Seamen ; the last 
named visited every port in ttieEingdomin order topromotea compulsory 
scheme on the Imes of the Miners Belief Fund, by which Shipowners 
and Seamen diould joinfly manage, and sabs(»ibe to, a fond tat tiie 
benefit of the latter. These propoiEuds met with the general approval 
of Shipowners, but owing to tiie apathy of the seamen, and the 
oi^sition of the Trades Councils and the Union OffioUa (w)io doubtless 
feared ttiat it would weaken iheir influence with the better class of 
Seamen) the bill, which had been blocked by Mr. H. Broad] lurst at 
the request of the Sailors* and Firemen's Association of Sunderland, 
was abandoned, and the following extract iSrom a circular issued by t'le 
Chamber of Shipping on the 26th October, 1888, in which the 
opposition of Trades Councils is dealt with, may be interesting at the 
present time : — 

*' Most significant and important of all, however, is the iket that at the 
Trades Union Congress which was held at Bradford last month, and at 
which Delegates from all parts of the kingdom were present, Mr. H. Friend 
(Sunderland) moved the following Beeolution : 

*That this Oongress is of opinion that the Merchant Seamen's Widows' and 
Orphans* Pulsion Fond Bill is absolutely umeeesnry, as there is every 
la(ulity for seamen to provide for their wives and families without this ; and 
we view this oompolsory scheme with alarm as it tends to destroy that self 
help, self respect, and self reliance which* has enabled us to meet in Oongress 
to-day, and therefore instructs the Parliamentary Oommittee to use ereiy 
effort to prevent the passing of this Pension BilL' 

** Mr^ Butcher (Hull) seconded the Besolution, remaiMng that thegr 
were quite able to look after their own interests. 

" Mr. Marshall (Sunderland) on behalf of sea going engineers, who 
were classed as Seamen under the Bill, protested against the measure. 

'*The above resolution was then carried unanimously. 

" This being so, and as the promoters of the Pension Fund scheme 
have no desire to force on a Bill (which it is estimated would if passed 
entail a contribution of ^150,000 a year to the fund from' the Shipowners 
of the United Kingdom) against the wishes of the men whom they desired 
to benefit by it, I am instructed by the promoter of the scheme, li^. E. 
H. Watts (the late President of this Chiynber) and lit, Thomas Scrutton 
(the present President) to say that they do not intend to proceed farther 
. in the matter.*' 

In consequence of this experience, one of your Directors, Mr. Edward 
Martin, in Hringing the subject before The Shipping Federation, pointed 
out the apparent impossibUity of aiding Seamen or their families on 
the basis of the Miners Belief and similar Fundsr, so long as the present 
agitators are in a position to influence them against it. 

It was therefore resolved to establish a Benefit Fund as a free gift 
to all Seamen on board of Federation ships, who honestly do their 
duty and conform to the rules, thus leaving the management in the 
hands of tlio Executive ol The Federation^ 
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It may be some time before the adTantages of the Fond are fbllj 
appreciated, as everj effort has been made by Union Leaders to 
misrepresent the object Shipowners have in view, but the Directors 
hope it will ultimately become the nucleus of a more extenaiye 
scheme in which all similar Funds will be concentrated. 

Gertificates of entry have been issued to our members in which it is 
pointed out to masters that their crews ''must be treated wit^ 
consideration and kindness, as well as firmness, thereby encouraging 
good seamen in well-doing, and that the crew's health and ooomrt 
during the voyage is of the first importance." 

Certificates, entitling seamen to participate in this fimd, on and 
after the 1st January, 1892, will also be given to Naval Reserve men 
and other seaimen who comply with the rules, which provide for a 
record for every seaman's services, and the ceritifloate tnus becomes, 
what has long been required by the best class of men, a continuous 
discharge note. 

The Directors hope that, by steadily supporting the Federation (on 
the Executive of which we have 17 representatives) Shipowners will be 
able to greatly iacrease the welfebre of their seamen, by adding as fiurai 
possible to the comfort and reasonable requiremente of all who arc 
prepared to do their duty faithfully, and they trust that the experience 
of all of the seamen's relatives will be the same as recently given by 
some of them, who state that since their husbands have taken ttia 
Federation ticket ' ' they have had meat and not brass buds for dinacTt 
and work, not strikes." 

PETROLEUM OABGOES— BATOUM.— Olahns for ahorkaffe in fliia 
trade have shown symptoms of alarming increase within tae last tern 
years, and as indicating where the swindles occur, it is of interest 
to peruse the following report from the British Consul at Batoum, 
which concludes with a reasonable suggestion for minimising this evil i-^ 

" Several complaints have lately been made to me by Masters of British 
Steamers loading petroleum in cases at this port, that where the conditions 
of their Charter Parties are that ' Shippers shcJl load at an average rate 
of not less than a certain number of ca&es per day, if not sooner despatehed ' 
(8,000 cases per day is generally stipulated), the Shippers, who are not 
iJways prepared to commence loading inmiediately a Steamer arrives, 
frequently delay commencing to load for two or three days, or load only at 
a much less rate than the stipulated average during the first few lay days, 
and then, being pressed for time to complete cargo within the lay days, 
allowed for loading, tender the balance at frequently three or four times me 
stipulated average per da/, necessitating the employment of more loading 
^ gangs and consequently more tallymen, than the Captains can provide out 
of their Ofl&cers and crew. Outsiders, who are often unreliable, have 
therefore to be employed for tallying and the consequence is that steamers 
frequently turn out very short of their Bill of Lading quantity and are 
obliged to pay for such shortage. In some instances which have come 
under my notice, such shortages have amounted from 100 to 590 cases. 
The only way of guarding against shortages so caused is for Owners to 
protect themselves when framing Charter Parties, and to instruct theis 
Captaiutt to refuse U> tmga^e ualMd«i» «m tall^men^'' 
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NEGLIGENCE OLAUSB IN BILL OP LADING.— An extraordinary 

attempt has recently been made by a small section of the London 

Chamber of Commerce to do away with the freedom of contract by 

^ makinJB^ Shipotlmers liable fi»r losses arising from causes beyond their 

control. 

If an adeqoate bei^i be paid Ibr fliis extra risk, U is probable 
that shipowners will gladly adopt this proposal and arrange, through 
. their Indtfuinity Associations, to Underwnteall cargoes carried, but as 
the scheme when properly understood camiot come within the range 
of '* practical politics " it may safely be left in the hands of the 
Shipowners' representatives. 

It is however very desirable that each trade should arrange a form 
of Bill of Lading to be adopted in all cases, as Shippers, Merchants, 
Underwriters and Shipowners cannot be expected to examine every 
bill of Lading in which they are interested, and it is apparently 
impossible to adopt one Bill of Lading suitable for all trades. 

It is also essential that no dause shall be altered fai an agreed 
form under any circumstances, and the Directors regret to call your 
attention to the fact that fraudulent Bills of Lading have been issued 
purporting to be the well known Eastom Trade form, in which 
important clauses have been tampered with. 

Such a palpable misrepresentation would probably fiiil to effect 
- its purpose bbtt great care should be taken to ascertain that any 
• special form is what it professes to be (for the forms (^negligence dause 

in Eastom, Mediterranean, Baltic and Black Sea, 

and Cotton Conference Bills of Lading, see our Suggestions to Captains). 



PBNSACOLA. CHABTEBS,— Unfortunately the impression yet appears 
to prevail with many Masters, that a formal protest will protect their 
Onv^ers from any claim consequent upon the timber, which has been 
signed for, breaking adrift from, or siiJdng, alongside — ^this protest is 
useless as far as the Bill of Lading holder is concerned, and there ia 
no retnedy against the Charterers in face of the clause still found in 
Pensacola Charters ; " The cargo to be delivered alongside at 
Merchants* risk and expense and to be received by the Master and 
secured with the Ship's dogs and chains when so delivered, and to 
be then at the ship's ride." Under this clause Shipowners are running 
an entirely unnecesary risk which must be covered by Insurance 
unless they prefer takuig the ride themsdves. 

In the absence of any clauses in a Charter to the oontrary, no 
alleged custom of a port can compd a Master to dgn Bills of Lading 
for timber (or any other goods) aa ** Shipped on board " when 
tiMj^ ace not aetuall) on homA, 
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DESPATCH TEEMS.— The Directors iave frequently referred to tbt 
additional dangers and liability to the Shipowner, involved in deUveir 
nnd^ despatch terms, and have also endeavoured to show how sudn 
conditions can under certain circumstances unduly extend the 
• Shipowners* responsibility for the cargo, and now we have the decision of 
Mr. Justice Grantham against the Shipowner in a case where a 'large 
steamer was. discharged at Hull on despatch terms, and cargo was 
weighed out to the Consignees (from the Dock Warehouse) some tim% 
afterwards. 

In concluding his review of the evidence ^art of which, tendered on 
behalf of the Shipowner, proved the conviction of one of the Dock Co'$, 
men for theft of cargo) the learned Judge made the following remarks :— 

"That where, for his own benefit, the Shipowner, (even where 
by the terms of the Charter Party the' Ship is not liable after the 
cargo leaves her tackles) obtains leave from a Consignee to deliver it 
in the way in which this was delivered, and there was no tally by 
him, and no weighing by the Shipowner to find out what it is he 
delivers ; until he has weighed it either by himself or by his Agent 
wJUch the Dock Company becomes, he is still liable and the Consignee is 
only bound to pay for that which he has weighed out to him and can 
recover against him for any that is not delivered under circumstances 
similar to those which we have had described here." 

This decision is of the utmost importance to the large and 
increasing number of steamers availing themselves of quick despatch at 
Hull and other ports, and it is now clearly laid down that, in the absence 
of rail tally or weighing, Owners accepting despatch terms are in &ct 
warehousemen, and liable for correct delivery from the Dock Warehouse 
to the various Consignees — and this may, in addition to ^e risk of 
theft, include other risks not at present thought of. 

i 
COTTON CONPEBENCE.— A Conference was held in Liverpool in June 
last, when Charter Parties and Bills of Lading were adopted, but 
consequent upon the opposition of the Lump Sum Charterers ; the 
misplaced confidence of Bankers in the old forms of Bills of Lading, 
and the refusal, or inability, of buyers to dictate the terms on which 
they will purchase cotton— the Conference documents have not come 
into universal use, as Shipowners alone are unable to deal with the 
subject. 

It is however probable that these documents will be generally 
adopted when they are better understood, the ** forwarding " and 
*' surrender " clauses are a distinct advantage to all who do not seek to 
take undue advantage of an accident, and if the proposed clearing house 
be established in Liverpool, a check will be placed upon present 
irrejiularitieSf 
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i^ffiAOE. — The Directors desire to caution yon against the acceptance of 
anj contract containing, or implying, permission to include Arrack in 
the -shipments of cargo, as we have recently had serious trouble in 
consequence of the wholesale loss of the spirit on a homeward voyage 
to a Continental Port. 

Arrack, we are advised, is a spirit derived from Bice and Sugar 
— ^is made solely by the Dutch, and nearly entirely in Batavia, and is 
imported solely into Holland, where it is used for compounding certain 
national beverages. 

We are further informed that it is, with very few exceptions, 
carried by sailing ships only, as it requires a particular mode of stowage, 
and that the Dutch and other regular steamers refuse to carry it. 

It is known that even under most favourable conditions of 
stowage, a leakage of about 6% occurs — any loss above that is 
invariably debited to the Carrier, and it is therefore advisable that 
in entering into contracts homewards, which include any loading 
port in Java, a special stipulation be made that if Arrack be carried, the 
freight shalll'be considerably increased, and that the vessel shall not be 
held responsible for any loss of Arrack or damage to other goods thereby, 
whether caused by ordmary leakage or improper stowage, any customs of 
the trade or loading or discharging ports to the contrary notwithstanding. 
There should also be a provision that the Bill of Lading used under the 
Charter shall be the Eastern Trade form. 

PEBMANENT DUNNAGE.— Lloyds Bules, Sec* 24, par. 6, page 133, 
provide that ** in vessels with tanks, the upper side of the plating must be 
protected with wood planking as ceiling, in no case to be less than 2^" 
in thickness: the same to be laid on battens to admit of drainage water 
passing to the well." 

This is a good and reasonable precaution, and yet we are informed 
that this rule is in some cases avoided and the ceiling is simply laid on 
the tank top without any battens, with the inevitable result that 
vessels so constructed are readily condemned by experts, even when 
the original cause of damage to cargo has been a ** peril of the sea." 

JAVA SUGAB CABGOESand "CUSTOM OF THE POBT".-Your 
attention has frequently been called to the probability that many of 
these customs would, if contested, be found unjustifiable 

Acting on this suggestion the Tribunal of Commerce at 
Marseilles decided on the 18th December, 1891, that the custom of 
paying these freights on the Bill of Lading weight, less 8 %, cannot be 
justified, that the only grounds on which it hai3 been tolerated is the 
knowledge Shipowners are supposed to possess of its existence, and that 
in future, the deduction to be made is not the legal allowance fixed by 
th9 Customs Authorities, but the actual and effective tare — ^which, in 
a recent case, was found to be 5 %, making a difference w fi^vor Qf thf 
ghipownar of above ig200» 
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ILjUTUfB BUILDINOB, 

Nbwoabtli on Tnn, 

26ih Ifay, 1892. 
Deab Sim, 

We are requested by the Directors to call your attention to the 
following cases, which have arisen in connection with two vesselfl entered 
in this Association: — 

The first case of which this Association heard was that of the 
'* Boskenna Bay." This vessel was chartered at a lump sum through 
Messrs. W. Barter & Oo. Ltd., with the Italian Company La Tabantina9 
Society Anonima Cooperativa di Navigazione S Trasporti Marittimi, of 
Borne, and the charter contained the following clause: — 

** Vessel shall with all convenient speed sail and proceed (as ordered 
at outward port of discharge) to Leghorn, Sicily, Spain (Denia 
as one port to include Olivia and Jabia) four places only as 
ordered," 
«* * * * shall therewith proceed to New York." 

After partly loading a considerable quantity of dried fruit at certain 
Grecian Ports, the Charterers ordered the vessel to Bilbao, to complete. 
Messrs. Barter very properly pointed out to the Charterers that this 
would constitute a deviation, as far as the cargo already laden i^as 
concerned, that such a Fort (in the North of Spain) was never 
contemplated when the contract was entered into, and that it would 
involve discharging the cargo onboard before ore could be loaded. The 
Charterers, however, still insisted on orderiug the vessel to Bilbao 
unless compensation were paid to them, and the Shipowners 
eventually agreed to pay a considerably sum of money to avoi4 
complication^, 
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On Hht 18th December, 1891, fhe Owmn of the ** Oorentiu/* net 
knowing of what had proTiondy taken plaee in the ease of the 
** Boskekma Bay," chartered their veseel through Messm. Barter A Go., 
acting (<< as Agents and without reeponsibilitj ") for the " Tabantina 
Co." on a somewhat similar form of charter containing the following 



** Vessel to proceed to West Side Italy (Naples and Gastellamare or 
Sorrento or Majori, any two counting as one place) and/or Sicily 
and/or Spain (Denia, OliTia, Jabia, Oandia, any two counting as 
one place)." 

The Ooventina proceeded to Leghorn, and there loaded 850 tons of 
marble and other goods for New York— she was then ordered to 
Oatania, where she arrived on the 16th January, 1898. As the Char- 
terers w^re apparently unable to obtain any cargo for her at that port 
. they telegraphed their Catania Agents, as foUows, on the 20th January : 
— ** Order Coventina to Bilbao, if Captain r$fi»B$$ gH in writing and 
forward it to m#." This was immediately followed by another telegram : 
** Order Steamer Bilbao hut do not giu up ih$ papm wait Hittmetiom.** 

The Captain for obvious reasons declined to aecept such orders, and, 
as the Vice Consul at Catania ai^[»arently refused to be any parfy to the 
arrest of the vessel, she was ordered by the Charterers to Civita Yecohia 
on the 28rd January, 1892. 

On her arrival at that port she was arrested by Ihe Tarantina 
Company for alleged breach of charter, and on the 6th February, 1898, 
the Tribunal gave a verdict against the Owners of the steamer for 
damages and costs amounting to about £2000. Bail was refused, and 
ihe Owners could only liberate the Steamer by paying the money to tho 
Charterers withotU aeurUg for it$ return if this decision were reversed 
by the Court of Appeal ; consequently the only eoune was to leave flio 
^ssel under axrest. On the 8th February the Ownen* London Agents 
forwarded the following telegram, which they said Mesiis. Barter * Oo» 
had received from La Tarantina Compaoy I 
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** Tribimal GiTita Yeeehia israed yesterday scntenoe confirming 
seizure Ooventina condemning owners pay dead freight 1350 plus 
law expenses about 200 plus advances about 120 plus all expenses 
and losses occasioned by Tribunal permission to land cargo and 
reship New York by another boat and the right they reserve to us for 
any damages Leghorn shippers may claim we hold the following 
authority from the Tribunal which is executable immediately 
notwithstanding any appeal that Owners may make namely to sell 
{he Steamer unless the money is immediately paid this authority 
expires within 48 hours ask Ovmers hand Deutsches Bank London 
cash or bankers cheque Monday tomorrow or otherwise compelled 
execute sentence granted to us by Tribunal and put up '* Goventina " 
for sale inunediately if cash paid Monday may arrange together 
without prejudice not land cargo leaving freight aboard Owners 
benefit transmit above at once to Owners and advise them settle 
at once delay may catise enoi-nwtut claims from Leghorn and Coventina 
wiU not be eufficient to defray expenses wire instantly warn Owners 
look out Captain is in very bad hands." 

Finding that the moving spirit in the Tarantina Company is 
Mr. Tagliavia, whose name has appeared in connection with several 
other cases, the Directors of this and the North of England 
Fbeioht, Dbmubbaos, and 'Defence Association decided, in the 
interests of Shipowners generally, to appeal against this decision of th^ 
Tribunal^ and the case came before the Court at Borne, on the 28rd 
February, 1892, when it was proved that the Tarantina Company wa9 
constituted in 1891, with 20 Shareholders (whose names we hope to 
obtain) and a Capital of £80, or £i each. On appeal the former 
verdict was not only reversed but judgment was given against the 
Tarantina Company for £1850 (the chartered lump sum) and costs, 
and after a detention of six weeks the vessel was at last released. 

An attempt was then made to seize a steamer owned by the Tarantina 
Company, in satisfaction of this judgment, but in consequence of some 
misrepresentations this could not be effected at the time. The 
Company also registered a Mortgage on the vessel and made offers of 
settlement to the owners of the Coventina, but it was ultimately found 
that they apparently had no intention of carrying out the proposed 
aproement, and it is supposed that they were only ejideavouring tg 
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gun time until they oonld get the steamer out of Eoropean "n'aters. 
She has therefore been arrested at a French port, where she will 
probably be sold. 

Their last move has been an attempt to obtain a certificate from an 
Italian merchant to the effect that he was about to enter into a highly- 
remunerative charter with the owners of the steamer when she was 
arrested, and claims have been made against the Captain of the 
Coventina for 50,000 lire damages in connection with the first attempted 
arrest and 50,000 lire for the moral wbono the Company has suffered. 

As highly-remunerative charters are somewhat scarce at present it 
is probable that, even if such a certificate were of any use, they will 
have some dif&culty in finding anyone with suf&cient hardihood to make 
the statement, and we are now waiting particulars of the moral wrong 
suffered. 

The Directors trust that Shipowners will be on their guard against 
the vague wording of charters, and that they will, before fixing 
their vessels, satisfy themselves as to the standing of their Charterers 
in order to avoid similar difficulties. 

The thanks of the Association and of Shipowners generally are once 
more due to the Foreign Office for its valuable assistance ~ 
notwithstanding that this was a case in which it could not officially 
intervene, and the Owners of this steamer are much indebted to 
Messrs. Bbuna Bros., of Genoa, for their assistance in this matter. 



Tours very truly, 
RALPH CARR, 



J. STANLEY TODD, ^^^'^^"^^^'- 
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PROPOSED CODIFICATION OF THE 
MEUOHANT SHIPPING ACTS. 



June, 1892. 
Deab Sib8, 

I am requested by the Directors of this Association to ask if 
yon will kindly invite your shareholders to obtain answers to tha 
following questions and to ascertain whether the Parliamentary 
Candidates for their suffrages in the ensuing General Election are 
prepared to support a movement in favor of the appointment of a 
Merchant Shipping Council, as suggested by Mr. Chamberlain in 1882, 
but under the direction of a separate Minister, who shall be responsible 
for the administration of the Merchant Shipping Acts, and pledged to 
codify these Acts as proposed by the Board of Trade during the 
Presidency of Mr. Bright in 1870. 

It is admitted that the Board of Trade, as at present constituted, is 
unable to do full justice to the intricate questions which perpetually 
arise in connection with the Mercantile Marine, and that it is constantly 
making hasty plunges into legislation wliich require the strongest efforts 
on the part of Shipowners to prevent their becoming a source of national 
weakness and imperial disaster. Although Mr. Howell, in moving the 
second reading of the Merchant Shipping Bill 1892, stated that he had 
come to an arrangement with " the Shipowners," it is evident that, so 
long as the latter are content to act on the defensive, they will continue to 
be harassed by the attacks of every Parliamentary philanthropist, and 
every faddist who, from ignorance or maUce, or to further political ends, 
sees an opportunity of attacking the Shipping interest, without 
considering that the community at large must suffer if he should succeed 
in injuring the principal source of England's prosperity, her Mercantile 
Marine. 

To enable you to appreciate the policy which has been pursued in 
connection with the Shipping industry for the last twenty years, I have, 
with the assistance of its Secretary, Mr. Richard Welford, consulted 
the Annual Reports of the North of England Steam Shipowners' 
Association, and I beg to submit extracts from these useful documents, 
showing the course of legislation during this period— and I venture 
to think that the time has come when Shipowners should demonstrate 
their strength, and prove that they can no longer be attacked with 
impunity, as their political power, if properly utilised in every town and 
village where Shareholders in shipping property are to be found, probably 
exceeds the power of even that gigantic Federation of Capital which 
they have recently beea forced to fona with the object of protecting their 
interests ;—* 
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1871. A Bill of more tban 600 sections was prepared under the 
authority of the Board of Trade, entitled " The Merchant Shipping Code 
1871." It was intended hy this Bill to draw into one comprehensive 
measure all useful laws relating to Merchant Shipping* 

The North of England Association devoted much time and 
consideration to this proposal, and came to the conclusion that it 
should be referred to a Select Committee, expressing at the same time 
their willingness to aid the Legislature in framing an Act which should 
be satisfactory alike to the important interests represented and to the 
community at large, and calling attention to the necessity of including 
Foreign Steamers, at British Ports, in the Passengers' Act, ^* there being 
no reason why they should be exempt from the control and supervision 
to which British Steamers are subject." 

Government, however, postponed the consideration of the important 
question of codification, and introduced a short aiSiending bill which was 
hurried through both houses. 

1878. Mr. Plimsoll moved for a Royal Commission to inquire into 
the loss of life and property at sea. No objection was offered to this 
proposal, but when, without waiting for thin report, he introduced a 
Bill to provide for the survey of certain shipping, it was determined to 
oppose any hasty and ill-considered legislation. Mr. Plimsoll afterwards 
met the Association, at Newcastle, in May, 1878, when the whole ques- 
tion was discussed, and he agreed to adopt, amongst other things, the 
rule as to deckloads, which had long been enforced by the Mutual 
Insurance Clubs. 

1874. In consequence of further attempted legislation the Associaticm 
promoted a general Meeting of Shipowners, in London, and it was 
proposed ** That Shipowners would prefer mcreased liability rather than 
endure intensified legislation, provided always that they are released from 
responsibiUty whenever the Board of Trade put it out oi their power to 
control their own property." 

On the 5th May, 1874, the president of the Association, Mr. Eustace 
Smith, M.P., called attention in the House of Commons to the 
unsatisfactory constitution of the Board of Trade, and moved for a select 
Committee to inquire whether any alterations were needed in its 
constitution and procedure. He was supported by several Members of 
the House, but t^e Board of Trade resisted the proposal and it was 
withdrawn, 

1875. Further Acts and Amendments were again brought forward 
with some of which the Association agreed, whilQ to others they were 
strongly opposed. In their Annual Beport'for that year they stigmatised 
these intermittent efforts at legislation as endeavours ** to place the 
Maritime Commerce of the country, which used to be the pride of 
England, and the envy of Foreigners, upon a level with the callings 
of the Marine Store Dealer and the Smuggler." By way of remedy 
they suggested t^e fKivisabilitv of placing Merchant Shipping uBder tb^ 
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-goVdtmnent d an admimstriilive bbdj, nomnlat^fl in part 1^ Che 
MiBistry, and in part elected by Shipowners, Shipbuilders, Underwriters, 
Merchants, and Mariners, on the ground that, ** until some authority 
of this kind be created, in which all interests are fairly represented, 
neither present nor future laws afecting Merohent Shij^ng can be 
tightly ^ equitably applied." Further, they requested Shipowners 
throughout the KingdcfflEi to unite in pressing the Oovemment to bring 
all laws relating to Merchant Shipping into one general Code, pointing 
out Uiat ** year after year Acts are passed to amend previous Acts, and 
year i^ter year the Board of Trade issues fresh orders and regulations, 
until neither Owners nor Officers clearly understand their responsibilities *' 
and adding that in their opinion it was ** discreditable to Parliament 
that such a complicated mass of legislation should remain in the Statute 
book, and impoHtic and unjust that Maritime Commerce should be 
subjected to laws and regulations with which few persons interested 
are fuUy acquainted and still fewer comprehend." 

1876. In consequence of the introduction of another Shipping Bill 
an attempt was agam made to induce Steam Shipowners generally to 
take some interest in matters so closely a£fecting their welfare and the 
prosperity of the country, the result of which was the formation of the 
Chamber of Shipping in London, with which the Associations afterwards 
became affiliated. 

1877-1881. Passing over these five* years, during which only two 
measures affecting Merchant Shipping received serious consideration, 
namely, the Carriage of Grain Bill and the Payment of Wages and 
Bating of Seamen Bill, we come to 

1882. The Board of Trade confessing its inability to satisfactorily 
discharge the various responsibilities and duties thrown upon it by recent 
Shipping Legislation, proposed a plan for the creation of a Shipping 
Council — a body elected in part by the Board of Trade, Lloyds and 
Liverpool Underwriters Associations, and the Shipowning Community, to 
act as advisers to the Board of Trade and to constitute a Court of Appeal. 

At a general Meeting of Shipowners from Leith, Newcastle, Shields, 
Sunderland, Hartlepool, and Whitby, convened by the Association and 
held in Newcastle, it was resolved to at once accept this proposal, with 
certain modifications, but the scheme was unfortunately withdrawn in 
consequence of the absence of support from other parts of the country. 

1884 witnessed the introduction of Mr. Chamberlain's famous 
Shipping Bill. The Association characterised this Bill as ** the crudest 
and most dangerous measure ever put forward," adding that ** Few Bills 
have been introduced with so much official flourish, few have been so ill 
conceived and so hopelessly unsuited for the purpose for which they 
were framed." As is well known the question was referred to a Boyal 
Commission, which made its first report in 

1886, and the final report, with special recommendations by 
Mr. Warrack and Mr. Laws, was made on the 27th August, 1887. 
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1888. The Infe Saving Appliances Bill was introduced. In this 
Bill the principle of appointing a consultative Committee to assist the 
Board of Trade was for the firat time admitted, and Mr. Laws again 
rendered good service to the Shipping Community as the representative 
of the Association on that Committee. 

^ A Bill promoted by Messrs Scrutton and Watts was also introduced 
with the object of forming a Benefit Fund for Seamen, but was withdrawn 
in consequence of the opposition of the Trades Unions. 

1889 to 1892. During this period there has been a constant 
repetition of the same policy o[ meddling and muddling with matters in 
which Shipowners are interested, the details of which are fresh in the 
recollection of everyone concerned. 

It is, however, not only Shipowners who consider that the time has 
arrived for some change in the management of the Mercantile Marine. 
Captain Blackmore of the London Shipmasters Society, speaking at a 
Meeting held on the 22nd April, 1892, asked for « a thorough revision 
and consolidation of the Merchant Shipping Acts," and pointed out 
that "many of the recommendations of the Eoyal Commission, 1686, 
had not been carried out — particularly the establishment of a Marine 
Department presided over by a Minister of Marine, assisted by a 
thoroughly representative Board — that the Board of Trade itself is a 
myth, as a large number of the high Officers of the State, who are 
nominally on the Board, practically take no part in its deliberations, 
the department being really under the direction of the President and 
the Parliamentary and other Secretaries — that the importance and 
magnitude of the business connected with the Mercantile Marine is 
quite sufficient to justify a separate department instead of mixing up 
Kailways, Customs, Foreshores, Statistics, and Shipping under the 
control of one minister." 

The Hon. W. H. Cross, M.P., also, speaking at a Meeting of the 
Marine Service Association, at Liverpool, on the 8rd May, 189iJ, 
suggested the appointment of a Minister of Marine to undertake the 
Codification and simplification and reduction of bulk of Shipping 
Legislation — and, quoting from Mr. M'Laren's book upon the Merchant 
Shipping Acts, said — 

" It is with feelings of chagrin and despair that I point to my Appendix 
of Statutory- Enactments in their heterogeneous bulk, section over 
section in wordy heaps. Amendments to Amendments of Amend- 
ments, forming an obstruction to knowledge, bidding defiance to the 
trained lawyer even (to say nothing of merchants or of seamen) the 
effect being the finastration of any intelligible purpose of legislation." 

Nor are these suggestions altogether new. Mr. W. S. Lindsay, 
writing in 1868, after giving a list of the Merchant Shipping Acts then 
in force, said — 

•• This list would indeed form a considerable library, which every Owner, 
Master, and Seaman ought to have in Lis possession. Few, however, 
dream of possessing them, as they feel they are far beyond their com- 
prehension, and until they are revised and consolidated, and brought 
mto a compact mass, which might be easily done, we question much 
if ever they will be understood." 
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I presume that if British Shipowners ask for a revision and oonseli- 

dation of existing laws they are prepared to continue paying higher 
wages and providing better food and accommodation than their foreign 
competitors, without asking for the bounties on which the latter are fed, 
or claiming the many privUeges granted by Foreign Governments with 
the object of encouraging their Mercantile Marine. All that British 
Shipowners require is that a stop be put to the attempts which have 
been made to destroy the Shipping trade of the country. They, 
however, should insist upon a reconsideration of the question of the 
limits of their Hability. Few cargo vessels are worth £15 a ton, and 
foreigners are now taking advantage of this personal Hability (which is 
unknown in any other country), the French Courts having recently 
held the Owners of a British vessel, which sank after collision, hable to 
the extent of £8 per ton became British law imposes this liabihty, 
although, under identical circumstances, the Owners of a French vessel 
would have incurred no liability for damage done* 

It may, of course, be contended that the restrictions hitherto 
attempted and imposed on English Owners are for the benefit of their 
crews, but, if we are to rely on Mr. Plimsoll's statements, the result of 
freedom from all interference with Uberty to load to such depth, to take 
such deck cargoes, etc., etc., as the captain deems advisable, is that the 
loss of life on board of foreign vessels (which are not interfered with by 
their Governments) is about one-fourth of the loss of life on board of 
EngUsh vessels, the Owners of which are interfered with in every 
direction. 

This statement of Mr. PlimsolPs must of course be taken with the 
proverbial grain of salt (See Postscript), but there is no doubt that the 
action of the Board of Trade in reference to ventilation, &c., did for a 
time greatly increase the loss of life, and their rules as to the measurement 
of Steamers (for tonnage) have greatly interfered with the safety, 
accommodation, and comfort of seamen, although the higher wages, 
better food, and greater comfort and security offered by British 
shipowners, are still sufficiently tempting to induce an ever increasing 
number of foreigners to take service under the British Flag — and it 
will probably be found that Shipowners and Seamen, Merchants, 
Underwriters, Shipbuilders, and Members of Parliament, who have 
studied the Merchant Shipping Acts, will agree as to the pressing 
necessity for the proposed measure. 



The following is an extract from a circular issued by the North of 
England Steam Shipowners Association in October, 1886, and our 
Directors will be glad if you can now request your Shareholders to put 
these questions to the various Candidates for Parhamentary honours : — 

1« Are you in favour of applying to foreign vessels at British and Colonial 
ports the same rules as to passengers, depth of loading, deck loads 
etc., etc., as ace ox may W applied to British vessels 2 
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foreign uovemmenis to join in the adoption of such regulation^ td 
may be deemed necessary for the preservation of life and prop^ty at 
sea, and to tiirow open their coasting trade to British Steamers, in the 
Bame way that the coasting trade A Great Britain is open to shiq^ of 
all nations f 

8. Considering the yasi extent and importance of the mercantile marine of 
this country, do yon approve of forming a Shipping Gonncil, partly 
official and parUy elected by Shipowners, Shipbimders, Underwriters, 
and Seamen, to replace the Marine Department of the Boaid of 
Tradef 

4. Will yon assist Shipowners in their efforts to codify the yarions Aote of 
Parliament affecting their business, which are now so complicated «• 
to be hardly intelligible f 

6. Having regard to the great loss of trade to British Shipowners eaused by 
the continuous harassiilg shipping legislation and the consequent 
loss of employment for seamen and others — will you vote agahist 
iJl such private bills unless and until referred to a Select Committee 
of the House? 

I haye been requested to supply yon with suoh copies of this lettev 
M may be required, and the Directors will feel obliged by your informing 
me the nature of the replies received. 

Yours yevy truly, 

J. STANLEY MITOALFE. 

Newcastle on Tyne, ISfli June, 1892. 



P.8. — ^A specimen of the inaccurate statements put forth from time to 
time by Wc. Plimsoll respecting Merchant Shipping has recently elicited 
crushing replies from Mr. G. A. Laws, dated 1st, 6th, and 15th June, 
from which the following are extracts: — 

'* You make a charge in first place against Mr. Milner Gibson and Mr. 
William Hutt, that because they obtained the repeal of Sec. 800, M.S. Acts, 
1854, they *sent to death 1000 men at least, and also sent to the bottom of the 
sea more, probably, than j£100,'000,000 worth of the nation's goods, &c.' But I 
now ask you to observe that Sec. 300 referred to steamships only, that it 
provided for but two water-tight bulkheads in such vessels, and that in 1862 
when repealed, it had become obsolete, from the mere fiEbct that for many 
years previous to that date all seagoing steamers were built with at least three 
or four such bulkheads — ^this I know of my own experience, having served as 
Mate and Master of steamers from 1858 till 1865, and I ask you to give the 
name of a single sea-going steamer built since 1862 that had not the water-tight 
bulkheads required by the section repealed. You give the names of several 
vessels saved by bulUieads, but that does not prove your charge against these 
statesmen. Why do you not give the names of vessels built f^er 1862 which 
foundered for want of bulkCtijads ? I answer for you that there were none. 

'' Then you say that ' Section 800 was inserted in the Schedule of the 
' Death Act ' of 1862, and that was all.* Have you ever read this Act of some 
75 Sections, providing for Engineers' Certificates, Lights and Fog Signals, 
Bule of ihe Boad at Sea, Liability of Shipowners, Wharfingers, &c. Surely 
* Death Act ' is a misnomer for such a usefiil measure, simplj because it 
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Mpeab 8eo6on 800, whioli was tlien in restraint of improyements in slup* 
btulding, from the mere faok that the minimum requirements of legislation, 
hare a tendency to become the maximum requirements of those who are 
•abject to such provisions ? And yet you asserfc that * they with assassin-like 
eonning oonceidedthe real purpose of the Acl;, &c.' 

** Next yon attadc the fflupowners as follows, vis. : " Some may ask — * Do 
yon mean really that any Shipowner can be found who would jeopardise the 
IiTes of his men and the ship for so paltry an economy as this ? * Aye, are 
there.' Youfd¥get that in no other tocUk of life is vutainoiu torong-doing 
$o 9af^ and »o hioraUv^ an in ^hipowning. Please excuse plain spealdng." 
Welly we have seen this statement before, under a title somewhat similar to 
Ihat yon have adopted. But it has nerer yet been supported by anythmg like 
tthable testimony — ^muoh less been proved. 

*' Now for your own experience on board the S'.s. "Eangra**by which yoa 
attempt to justify the foregoing, and refer to a collision between two $aiUng 
vessels, wind bound duiing a S.W. gale in the Downs. One ship remained i& 
anchor, damaged, but with her crew in safety, ^e other ^p sai^, and * of 
the crew, 28 &und a giave in the sea ' — name of vessel not given in eithw 
case, and yet yon proceed as follows, viz :-~ 

** * What made this fearful difference f * 

" * The one which was safe had a wat^r-tight bulkhead. She had been 
bunt whilst the legislation of 1846-1851-1854 was in force ; bat the othert a 
much newer ship, had been built since this legislation had been rathleedj 
swept away, te.* 

Now if you are able to prove a single word of this shamefhl statement, you 
must give the names of ships and the date, and I hope you wfll at least do 
this. On the other hand I can prove that you are wrong, without either name 
or date, — simply because the acts you quote referred to Steam 8Mp9 
only, and could not affect the building of sailing ships in any way. So tluil 
neither the "assassin Statesmen'* nor the ''wicked Snipowners" were to blame 
in the matter. 

Probably you may ask what interest I have in this matter. Well» it |b 
simply tills — That by the publicatioa of all these mis-statements yon are 

giough I hope not wilfully) misleading thousands of good honest sailors, 
emen, and others, and setting them against those shipowners, who for the 
last 30 years have been providing the finest vessels in the world, finding 
employment for 230,000 men at the highest sea-going wages, and with ever 
increasing safety during the whole of that time. (See Board of Trade 
Statistics). 

It has been my duty for the last 18 months to attempt whatever might 
be possible to counteract the evil influences that under your name have been 
used to foment discontent, and to drive away trade into the hands of 
Foreigners (who sail condemned British vessels and pay much lower ^wages) 
— with the result that hundreds of our steamers are now laid up, and 
thousands of seamen are practically starving." 

•* Turning now from loss of life and property, to loss of employment for 
British ships and seamen, let me remind you that this unpractical legislation, 
which has so totally failed in its object, succeeded in placing our shipowners at 
a disadvantage of 3d. per qr. in the carriage of grain, and the Trade soon 
after commenced to change hands, with the result that thousands of tons of 
foreign vessels now find their opportunity where none could compete before, 
and the Union, of which you are President, clamours for the wages that 
loss of trade has rendered impossible. 
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'** A.8 ttata, and Master, and Managing Owner of Steamers, I liave had 
oyer 25 years experience of the Grain '^ade, without losing a single life, and 
I feel constrained to say, that not only have yon deprived your countrymen 
of a great part of the trade, for the benefit of foreigners, but you have added 
insult to injury, by informing the Public that (notwithstanding all the 
restrictions of our laws ) the loss of life in the British Mercantile Marine is m 
fraction over 4 times as much as that of all other nations, whose shipownMi 
•16 not restricted, but left to their own devices for ssfiity.** 

'* 15th June, 1892. — Smoe writing yon on th« Ist inst, I have Moertained, 
but oiUy today, the names of the two sailing vessels to which yon referred* 
by means of what now appears to have been a pure invention yoa attempted 
to justify the assertion that great loss of life had resulted through the 
M.S. Act, 1862 (your " Death Act '*) whieh, you say, ** Was secretly carried 
through the House of Oommons by Mihier Qibson, William Hatt, and their 
aUies.*' 

Now this is what happened on the night of SMi November, 1881, when 

the 8.S. '* Eangra,'* in which you were a passenger, anchored in tiie Downs :-^ 
The iron sailer '* British Navy *' (built 1869), attempted to " bring up '* some 
distance off, but drifted broadside on, under the bows of the iron sailer 
" Lamaca " (built 1878), and was cut through by the sharp stem of the 
latter, then at anchor ahead of the steamer. The '* British Nainr '* sank, and 
22 of the crew lost their lives. — ^the other sailer, thoujgh damaged in the bows, 
rode out the gale, and was towed back to London, without loss of life. 

But you assert that the vessel which survived was built while Section 800 
of 1854 was in force, and therefore had bulkheads, and that the vessel whioh 
sank was much newer and had no bulkheads. 

Emaetly the reverse it the foot. 

On calling at Lloyd's Begistry, where the Ohief Surveyor was good enough 
to show me the original specifications, it appeared that the vessel which 
survived was built after Section 8(X) was repealed, and both vessels had 
similar bulkheads, of the same scantling and strength, the vessel which sank 
having been surveyed by the Begistry m NovemW, 1881, only a few days 
before she sailed. 

All these facts were known to yon, or were available to yon, when yon 
published a shameless story, thereby aspersing the names of honourable men 
(who cannot reply) merely to serve your own purposes. It is well that in 
the same chapter you quote the opinion of the " St. James* Gazette '* that 
*' FlimsoU is an enthusiast, and of coyorse exaggerates '* — but that is not 
sufficient. Ton should now withdraw this far worse than exaggeration, 
by which you have attempted to mislead and excite the men who 
read it." 

Had the above been the first and only misrepresentations made by 
Mr. Plimsoll they might have been eharitably looked upon as mistakeSi 
but such mistakes (?) should no longer be tolerated* 

J.S.M. 
Maritime Buildings, 
Newcastle, 
18th June, 1892. 
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1892. — ^Extract from Annual Report for this year : 

CLAUSES IN CHAETERS.— In confirmation of our Suggestion, No. 8, 
the Directors call attention to the following case ; — 

A steamer was fixed, through a Liverpool firm, by cable, to a 
native charterer, to load, as was supposed, teak scantlings from 
Moulmein to Kurrachee. 

When the charter arrived from India it was found to be the 
ordinary charter for teak at 11 Es. per ton of 50 cubic feet, which was 
simply referred to as timber, as alleged to be customary in the trade. 

The captain, however, advises that a cargo of iron wood railwaj 
sleepers has been shipped, 'weighing 37 cwt. to the ton of 50 cubio 
feet, and charterer claims to pay on the ordinary timber ton of 60 
cubic feet. 

As the vessel would have carried 2700 tons of teak scantlings and 
has carried 1600 tons of iron wood, comment is unnecessary. 

"ONE THIRD FREIGHT, IF REQUIRED, TO BE ADVANOED.**— 
As this clause is still frequently found in Charters and has even been 
approved of by the Chamber of Shipping in its new form of Ocol 
Charter, we are particularly requested to call your attention to the 
fact that it may result, and has recently resulted, in a serious loss to 
the Shipowner, against which he is not covered by any Proteotixig 
and Indemnity Association. 

The position will be best understood by the following reference to the 
case of Smith, Hill & Co. v. Pyman, Bell & Co. The steamer " Gamma** 
left Hull bound for Odessa early in the morning and was totally lost 
within an hour after sailing — the Bills of Ladmg were presented for 
signature in the ordinary course of business, and the Shipowner then 
gave notice that he ** required'* the advance as provided for in the 
Charter — this payment the Merchants refused to make, as the loss 
was then known. 

Held that the loss of the vessel terminated the contract and that 
the clause must be understood as follows : — ** One third freight if 
required (before the loss of the ship) to be advanced." 

It will therefore be seen that the option should be exercised (in 
writing) before the vessel sails, or that a clause defining the period 
within which this option may be exercised, should be inserted in the 
Charter, say "Within 24 hours after time of sailing whether the 
vessel be lost or not lost.'* 

As Steamers are now loaded with great rapidity at all hours of the 
mght, and the necessary notice may be overlooked at the proper timOf 
the latter course is strongly recommended. 

GOAL CHARTERS ON "CLEAN" TERMS.— The Durectors strongly 
recommend that the efforts of the Chamber of Shipping to rectify 
the absurd and dangerous clauses which have been inserted in these 
Charters, be supported, and they advise that no contracts be made 
with Charterers who refuse to agree to the ** weight unknown '• 
and "free bunkering" clauses. 
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y* STEAMED OAliCnDiiATED TO LOAD AT LIBAU ABOIJT EiTD 
OP NOVEMBER." As an EngUsh steamer has been arreted 
at Libau for ftUeged breach of contract, consequent on arriving at 
that port Gn the 6th December, and it is contended that British vessels 
are Bnbject to the rales of the libau Exchange, and that ** about *' in 
the above clause, is taken to mean not later uitai the end of Norember, 
Sliipownera ahould avoid entering into these Gharters, unless they 
have a clear understanding as to tibe^exact meaning of the tenriS tlseoi 
We are advised that the rales referred to provide for a margin of five 
daj» before and live days after the date named in Oharter, bat 
i^powners will hardly care to be bound by rules of which ibey 
probably know nothing. 

^£ «< CESSER " CLAUSE IN CHABTEBS.— The necessity for care- 
fdUyinvestigatiBg the position of principals when the Charter contains 
this clause, even if it be effected through a respectable firm of Brotos* 
was: specially brought before the DixeoUxB in the following case — 
particulars of which, to a certain point, have been advised to Members 
in a Circular dated 26th May last : — 

the '* Govenfina " was chartered at a luiiip 6tmi through Messrs. 
W. Barter & Co., Ltd., of London, with the Italian Company La 
l^arantina, Societil Anonima Cooperativa di Navigazione d Traslporti 
Marittimi of Bolne. 

Aft^ the vessel had been improperly ordered to Bilbao, she was 
arrested at Civita Yecchia for alleged breach of Charts, and a 
judgment was obtained against the Shipowners for about £1700« 
Actions were also commenced in Italy and America for sJleged 
damages, *< moral wrong," loss of market, &c., &c.| the amounts 
daimed being upwards of £6000. 

As it was found that a similar fraud had been successfully 
perpetrated in a previous case, the Directors, in conjunction with the 
North of Englaiid Freight and Demurrage Association, took the 
matter in hand and not only succeeded in getting the firat decision 
reversed, but after the " Coventina '* had been detained for six weeks, 
obtuned a Judgment against the Tarantina Coy. for £1850 and costs. 
As this Coy. consisted of twenty Shareholders, with a Capital of £4 each, 
there appeared to be very little chance of recovering these amounts. 

A small Steamer, owned by them, was, however, arrested at 
Marseilles, and in spite of a bogus sale, made after the arrest, she 
has be^i sold for £1600, to meet the claims of the "Coventina," and 
otiier creditors. 

The Official Liquidator also instituted a criminal action against the 
Notary before whom the fictitious Bill of Sale was attested, and has 
procured a warrant for the arrest of Mr. Frederico Tagliavia. This 
gentleman, however, quitted the country in anticipation of these 
pi«oceeding^, and is now probably exercising his talents in other 
business circles. 

The office furniture was also sold and the other actions referred to 
have been disposed of. It is not probable that the Tarantina Coy. will 
again trouble Shipowners, but its moving spirit, Mr. Tagliavia, is 
doubtless willing to promote another Company for the accommodation 
of British Shipowners, under cover of the cesser dausSi if doe 
iiMpiiries ace not mad* before Chartering. 
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NEW TEBHS (^ GALOUTTA OHABTEBB.— The Chairiber of 
Shipping oiJIb attention to the fact tLat the Ckmimittee of 4he 
Bengal Chamber of Conunerce has issued forms of Charter whidi 
contain many most ol^eotionable clauses without the least consultation 
with British shipowners, and strongly urges that your Agents shoidd 
be instructed not to charter on these terms. 

TO CALL AT ANY POST OR PORTS IN ANY ORDER, etc.— The 
decisions in the cases of the ** Austiia/' Westphalia," and ** Zena," 
(the last being now under appeal to the House of Lords) call attention 
to the fact that the abore, and similar clauses of a general nature* 
do not give a vessel leave to call at any Port or Ports beyond her 
Port of loading and her destination. 

These decisions are of the very greatest importance to all Shipowners* 
and more particularly to those who have vessels taking cargo on the 
berth tea numerous other ports— or loading at various ports for delivery 
at one or more home ports— but nearly all these so-called « coaling *' 
and ** deviatiim " clauses usually to be found in charters (and even in 
Uie Chamber of Shipping coal charter) are directly affected by these 
decisions. This Association has therefore joined with other Associations 
in carrying the case of the ** Zena ** to the House of Lords, and 
we trust the decision of the lower Courts will be reversed on the Appeal 
which is now pending, but the position is sufficiently grave to warrant 
the adopticm of precautionary measures in the meantime, and the 
Directors desire to impress upon you that the clause in the case of 
the '* Zena " was worded in the following distinct terms : — 

•* With liberty to proceed to and stay at any port or ports in any rotation in 
the Mediterranean, Levant, Black Sea, or Adriatic, or on the coast of 
AMca, Spain, Portugal, France, Great Britain, and Ireland, for the 
purpose 01 dehvering coals, cargo, or passengers, or for any other purpose 
whatsoever.** 

The vessel has, so faar, been held liable for damages for loss of 
market through delayed delivery of a parcel of fruit loaded at Malaga 
for Liverpool, in consequence of having thereafter gone out of her 
course and the direct route, to load further cargo at Burriana. 

The effects of this decision are very far reaching, and necessitate 
careful attention to the ''coaling'' clauses in ordinary charters, which, 
from our experience, are seldom clearly worded, and it should not be 
forgotten that, whatever the final issue of the '' Zona's" case may be, 
the usual wording " to coal at any Port or Ports '* is still governed by 
the dictum " on the direct course of the voyage," and therefore that 
the vessel must have sufficient coal on board at the last coaling port 
on the direct route, to carry her to the end of the voyage, unless leave 
be given to deviate, &c. 

The absurdity of so-called * 'deviation* ' clauses is shown in some Fruit 
Charters, by which vessels have to load at four or five ports for a port 
or ports in the U.K. or Continent "with liberty to call at any ports in 
any order " — " Cliart&i^ers have option in case of need of deviating on the 
homeward voyage." 

That is to say, the Master is called upon to sign Bills of Lading 
for a certain voyage, and after he has dofte sq, the Charterers stipulate 
for leaie to ^mfUk^t 
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As the Bills of Lading are then probably in the hands of third 
parties, it is needless to say that no pradent Owner would Charter on 
such terms, and if Shipowners wish to protect themselyes, a clause to 
the following effect should be inserted in the Charter Party and aU 
Bills of La^ig : 

** At and from the port of loading (name) with liberty to dsYiata and proceed 
to and from any other port or ports in any order (whether beyond the port 
or ports of loacUng or not), for any purpose whatsoever, and thence to and 
from any port or ports of discharge (names) in any order, with liberty to 
deviate and carry goods beyond, and afterwards to, their port or ports of 
destination." 



NEGLIGENCE CLAUSE IN BILLS OF LADING.— The extraordmary 
attempt made by a Section of the London Chamber of Commerce to 
do away with freedom of contract, which was referred to in last 
year's Eeport, has apparently been abandoned for the present in favor 
of the following Eesolution : 

** That in default of a conference being secured between Merchants, 
Shipowners, and Underwriters, for the purpose of settling Bills of Lading 
Reform to the satisfaction and concurrence of all concerned, steps be at 
once taken by the Chambers of Commerce of the Empire to approach the 
Imperial Board of Trade with a view to having the question determined 
by Act of Parliament." 

This simply confirms the advice already given by the Directors as 
follows : — 

•* It is however, very desirable that each trade should arrange a form of Bill 
of Lading to be adopted in all cases, as Shippers, Merchants, Underwriters, 
and Shipowners cannot be expected to examine every Bill of Lading in 
which they are interested, and it is apparently impossible to adopt one 
Bill of Lading suitable for all trades." 

and with this object in view a special sub-committee was appointed, to 
deal with the matter, at a Joint Meeting of the Protecting and 
Indemnity Associations held. in London on the 28rd December 1891. 

This Sub-committee is in communication with the London Chamber 
of Commerce, and finds that the Merchants have apparently put 
forward other two Associations, as their representatives, with whom 
it may be necessary to deal, as Shipowners have good grounds for 
objecting to many of the Bills of Lading now in use, and to alterations 
improperly made in recognised forms of these documents. In the 
meantime full negligence clauses should in all cases be inserted both 
in the Charter and in the Bill of Lading — the former must be stipulated 
for by the Shipowner ; and as Bills of Lading are frequently of the 
most meagre description, particularly in the Baltic and Canadian 
timber trades, Captains should, if they are unable to obtain one of the 
clauses referred to in our Suggestions, insist on the insertion of the 
following clause in their Bills of Lading : — 

•( Freight and all conditions, including negligence c2acf««, as per charter**' 
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THE SOCIETY FOE THE REFORM AND CODIFICATION OF 

THE LAWS OF NATIONS.— As advantage was taken of the 
absence of Shipowners* representatives at the Meeting of this Society, 
held at Hamburg in the year 1885, to pass the following resolution : — 

** That the Shipowner ought not to be allowed to protect himself by a clause 
in the Bill of Lading from liabiUty for neghgence of the Captain and 
and Officers.** 

The Directors deemed it advisable to join in sending delegates to 
the Meeting held at Genoa in October, 1892, when their views were 
ftdly submitted to the Meeting, and it was unanimously resolved : 

" That a satisfactory adjustment of the differences between Merchants and 
Shipowners can only be arrived at by Conferences between the parties, on 
the oasis of resolutions passed by this Association in 1882 and 1887, when 
the rights of Shipowners to free themselves from liability consequent on 
the neghgence of their servants, was approved of.** 

LAW OF THE FLAG CLAUSE IN CHARTERS AND BILLS OP 
LADING. — The necessity for this clause has been frequentlv pointed 
out, but the Directors regret to find that its legality has been 
questioned by some of the American State Courts — they have therefore 
deemed it advisable to join in carrying a test case to the highest Court 
of Appeal at Washington, in order that, if Shipowners are required to 
take ttie risk of American cargoes carried in their vessels, an adequate 
freight may be exacted to cover the cost of insurance. 

BILLS OF LADING TO BE SIGNED AS, AND WHEN, 
PRESENTED. — It is probably unnecessary to impress upon 
Shipowners the serious nature of the risks that .the acceptance of this 
clause has hitherto involved, but the Directors are now advised that 
a new liabiHty has recently arisen in the Pensacola Timber Trade. 

On completion of shipment Captains are requested to sign Bills 
of Lading containing the following clause : 
*'Shippedin good order, dry and well conditioned, and free from sphts & shakes." 
and, in consequence of Owners undertaking that Bills of Lading shall 
be signed as above, the former have no power to refuse. 

We doubt whether many Shipowners or Shipmasters are aware of 
the meaning of '* splits and shakes '* or could distinguish these faults 
if they had the opportunity of examining every piece of timber before 
shipment, which in itself is a manifest impossibility ; but these terms 
are apparently used in the trade to describe a species of deterioration 
in the wood, consequent on its being in an unseasoned condition, and 
splitting during the process of drying — and in no way caused by rough 
handling or improper treatment whHst in the custody of the carrier. 

The result of this has been that many Shipowners have been 
mulcted in damages, to the extent of £80 or £40 on delivery of the 
cargo, for which they have no remedy. 

This appears to be a deliberate attempt on the part of Shippers 
to cast upon the Shipowner an unjust liability, the remedy for which 
is of course to cancel the ** as presented " clause in the Charter, but 
failing this, a clause should be inserted in charters to the following 
effect: — 

" Bills of Lading to be signed as presented* but without responsibility for 
quality or condition, etc.*' 
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OARQO TO BE RECEIVED AND DISCHARGED AS FAST AS 

STEAMER CAN DELIVER, ** not less than a day, loading 

and disoharging.'* As the Judges of the Court of Appeal have held 

that the latter part of this clause, which is frequently found in 

charter parties, affords special protection to Charterers and/or 

Receivers, Shipowners should insert in their Charters the following 

olause, which has been recommended by the Chamber of Shipping: — 

*'The parties hereto mutually exempt each other from all liability arising 

from frost, floods, strikes, locks-out of workmen, disputes between masters 

and men, and any other imavoidable accidents or hindrances, of what 

kind soever, beyond their control." 

or the clause No. 6 of our ** Suggestions to Captains*' — 

*'Ship not to be responsible for any loss, damage, or delay, directly or 

indirectly caused by or arising from Strikes or Lockouts, Labour 

Disturbances, Trade Disputes, or anything done in contemplation or 

furtherance thereof, whether the Owners be parties to same or not** 

Shipowners should also bear in mind that the House of Lords has 

just decided, in the case of the *'Derwentdale," that when the length 

of time for discharging a ship is not specified in the Contract of Carriage^ 

and it is therefore the duty of the Consignee to discharge within a 

reasonable time, such time is to be measured, not nierely by what is 

usual and customary time under ordinary circumstances, but by what 

iis a reasonable time in the circumstances actually existing at tibe port 

of discharge, and therefore, if during the discharge circumstances arise 

which through no fault of the Consignee delay the discharge (such as 

a strike), the Shipowner is not entitled to demurrage for the detention 

of his ship beyond the ordinary time, but had a specified number of 

days for unloading been fixed by the contract, their Lordships were of 

opinion that the loss caused by the delay would have fallen upon the 

owners of the cargo. 

AMERICAN COTTON CARGOES.— The Directors regret that the 
proposed Clearing House, referred to in last year's Report, has not 
yet been established, nor have the metallic marks or better baling of 
cotton been adopted. 

It is therefore evident that the majority of those in the trade have 
good reasons for continuing their business on the present unsatisfEustory 
basis, and until Bankers and Underwriters sustain a serious loss, or 
fully appreciate the enormous and unnecessary risks they run, it is not 
probable that any improvement will take place. 

The following attempted fraud, of which full particulars will be 

advised in due course, gives some idea of the manner in which this 

trade is conducted : — 

Two Steamers, belonging to the same Owners, loaded at an American port 

for the same merchants, and at the same time : on arriving at the same port 

of destination, one vessel turned out one bale short, and the other one bale 

over. 

The Receivers claimed the value of the shortage, and the Charterers claimed 

the extra bale imder the following clause in the Charter : 
** All cargo on board under this Charter, in excess of Bills of Lading quantity, shall 
belong to the Charterers, and be delivered to their Agents at the port of 
discharge without any claim by the ship." 

How far Shipowners can dispose of goods which do not belong to 
them, and the meaning of '* witl)oat any claim by the ship " remains 
to be seen. 
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AS THE BHIPPINQ FEDERATION has now been in existence for 
upwards of two years, it is interesting to recall the relative positions of 
Shipowners and Seamen in SeptembOT, 1890, when it was formed, and 
now: 

Then^ the leaders of the Union, becoming intoxicated with their 
supposed success, levied blackmail on Foreign Seamen and endeavoured 
to bring '* Masters and Officers as well as Shipowners under the lash 
of ttie Union.*' They derided the law of *' supply and demand," and 

Sromised that wages should no longer be subject to this ** musty " old 
octrine. 

Instead of seeking to improve the social position of seamen and 
their relatives by accepting as members only such of the former as 
would soberly and honestly carry out their contracts, and by providing 
as far as possible for the latter in case of disaster, they, after spuming 
the offer made by Shipowners to establish a scheme, on the basis of 
the Miners Relief Fund, by which Shipowners and Seamen should 
jointly subscribe to and manage a fund for the relief of the relatives of 
the latter, squandered in one year above £30,000 of the seamen's 
hard-earned wages in paying salaries of union officials, office expenses, 
law costs, etc. 

The Shipping Federation was commenced on a very different basis, 
its motto is, and always has been •' I'reedom of contract,'* and the 
rise of wages for which the Union unjustifiably claimed credit, has 
not only ceased, but, in obedieilce to .the same '* inexorable law of 
supply and demand " which Trade Unionists are so slow to recognise, 
wages have again fallen. 

Although Trades Unions are powerless to prevent the action of 
this all-pervading law, they may impede its action for a time and thus 
commit moral suicide by driving away the very trade on which their 
members depend for existence — and for obvious reasons they can 
always find supporters in one or other of our political camps, who, 
knowing little and caring less about the result of the measures they 
bring forward, are always ready to support any mad scheme if it be 
" baited " with a sufficient number of votes. 

In order to can*y out the object Shipowners have so long had in 
view, a Benefit Fund was also commenced, full particulars of which 
have already been advised to you, it is therefore only necessary* to 
state that 14500 Benefit books have been issued from January 
1892, to the end of November, representing upwards of £700,000, 
and that consequent upon the gradual disappearance of sailing 
ships, and the superior construction of modern steamers, the claims 
against this Fund have been less than was anticipated. As the 
Benefit Fund Book contains the record of a seaman's services, it will 
become of the greatest value not only to the holder of it but to all 
masters or engineers who really wish to select sober and trustworthy 
men — and it is very desirable that members who contribute to this 
Fund should take advantage of it by seeing that their Masters, 
Officers, and Seamen, qualify themselves for all the benefits to which 
they are entitled* 
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It wi^ feared that snoh a for reaching Federation with district 
offices in every Port in the Kingdom would be very costly, but so far 
as 1892 is concerned, the total cost, including the Benefit Fund, has 
only been Id. per ton, and if seamen at length appreciate the fact that 
their Unions are powerless against the law of " supply and demand," it 
is probable that this charge will not be greatly exceeded in the future. 

This, however, is perhaps too much to expect so long as seamen 
support the Union leaders in positions much more to their taste than 
going to sea, and Shipowners will do well to support The Federation in 
its endeavours to promote the social and moral condition of seamen by 
encouraging the better class of men, promoting their comfort and 
safety at sea, revising their victualling scale, and assisting those they 
leave behind them, thus voluntarily taking away any justifiable 
grounds of complaint. 

PROPOSED CODIFICATION OF THE MERCHANT SHIPPING 

ACTS. — In consequence of various attempts to add to these already 
complicated Acts, which have been described as "wordy heaps of 
amendments to amendment of amendments," without mvestigating 
charges improperly made against Shipowners, or considering the 
serious result to British Commerce, the Directors issued a pamphet, 
dated 18th June, 1892, showing the course of legislation during the 
last twenty years, suggesting the advisability of codifying the Merchant 
Shipping Acts, and requesting Shareholders to put the following 
questions to the various Candidates for ParUamentary honours : — 

1. Are you in favour of applying to foreign vessels at British and Colonial 

ports the same rules as to passengers, depth of loading, deck loads 
etc., etc., as are or may be applied to British vessels ? 

2. Do you approve of our Government making an earnest effort to induce 

foreign Governments to join in the adoption of such regulations as 
may be deemed necessary for the preservation of Hfe and property at 
sea, and to throw open their coasting trade to British Steamers, in the 
same way that the coasting trade of Great Britain is open to ships of 
all nations ? 
8. Considering the vast extent and importance of the mercantile marine of 
this country, do you approve of forming a Shipping Council, partly 
official and partly elected by Shipowners, Shipbuilders, Underwriters, 
and Seamen, to replace the Marine Department of the Board of 
Trade ? 

4. Will you assist Shipowners in their efforts to codify the various Acts of 

Parliament affecting their business, which are now so complicated as 
to be hardly intelligible ? 

5. Having regard to the great loss of trade to British Shipowners caused by 

the continuous harassing shipping legislation and the consequent 
loss of employment for seamen and others — will you vote against 
aU such private bills unless and until referred to a Select Committee 
of the House ? 

- This proposal will be followed up if, for party purposes, endeavours 
are afterwards made, on behalf of either the Government or the 
Opposition, to introduce measures which, without due consideration, 
will still further handicap the Shipping Trade of Great Britain, 
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CHARGES FOR AGENCY, COMMIBBIONB. WAGES, ETC.— 

Attention has frequently been called to charges for Custody Commission, 
etc., in America, and Shipowners should bear in mind that similar 
claims have recently been dealt with by the Supreme Court of Appeal. 

It is only necessary to state that the vessel was wrecked abroad, 
that the Shipowner requested his London Agents to determine 
what should be done, that the latter appointed a special Agent to 
proceed to the vessel, and that he employed local Agents who 
charged 2^% on the proceeds of sale (with a return of 1% to the London 
Agent). The crew were also employed for salvage purposes. 

Held that, as the London Agent was put into the Shipowner's 
. place ** to act for him in saying what was to be done, not in doing 
anything," the sum for payment of these services cannot be recovered 
against the Consignee. That the local Agent should have been 
engaged on reasonable terms, that on this basis only, and not on 
the basis of ^2^% — JB 1200 —can a portion of his charges be allowed in 
General Average, and that after the vessel was abandoned, any expense 
in respect of forwarding the goods cannot be charged against the 
Consignees, nor can the claim for wages of master and crew, whilst 
saving the cargo, be admitted, '< as this was their simple duty. 

STABILITY AS AFFECTED BY WATER BALLAST.— Our 
Suggestions having been criticised by the Editor of 

a well-known Shipping paper, who stated that, whilst we warned 
Captains of the danger of damafjing cargo by filling water ballast tanks 
at sea, we did not call particular attention to the greater risk consequent 
on a loss of stability, an interesting correspondence ensued which 
resulted in our submitting the question at issue to Messrs. R. 
Stephenson & Co., of Newcastle, who confirmed our opinion that whilst 
water ballast tanks should never be filled at sea, if this can be avoided, 
it may be not only necessary, but advisable, to do so when a steam a r 
is on her beam ends, as, after she has listed to an angle of 35 degress, 
every drop of water run into her girder or cellular bottom tanks 
increases her stability. 

This fact appears to be very little understood either by experts or 
shipnmsters, and ignorance on this point may account for many 
missing ships, the loss of which we have to deplore. 

If the Classification Registries or the Board of Trade were to 
consider this matter, and the advisability of requiring a longitudinal, 
intercostal or centre plate, division in the midship tanks of all new 
vessels, they would confer a greater benefit on shipowners and seamen 
than the Board of Tr^de can hope to dg by examining tinned meats. 

f Qualified an4 to some extent reversed on Appeal, 
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NORTH OF ENGLAND 



Maritime Buildinos, 

Newcastle on Tynb, 

21st June, 1893. 
Dear Sir, 

AMERICAN CARRIERS ACT, 1393. 

We beg to enclose a copy of the above, which comes into 
operation on the 1st Jtdy, 1893. 

Your attention has doubtless been called to the effect of this Act 
which, whilst freeing Shipowners in Courts of the United States, from 
claims consequent on faults or errors of navigation, prohibits tlie 
insertion of any clause to this effect in American Bills of Lading, under 
a penalty of $2,000 — therefore, unless the terras of this Act be 
incorporated by the use of the clause recommended below, these Bills 
of Lading would not sufficiently protect the Carrier in any other country 
than the United States, as the absence of the Negligence Clause would 
leave the Shipowner unprotected from claims consequent on negligence. 

We are. advised that ** the omission of all reference to Charter 
" Parties, while Charterers are referred to in other sections, leads to the 
"inference that the statute was only intended to be appHcable to 
** documents given by the shipowner as a receipt for goods shipped, 
** such as Bills of Lading, Mates' Keceipts, Shipping Receipts, Dock 
" Eeceipts, &c., and not to agreements for the hire or charter of a vessel 
" or for space contracts made and concluded before any merchandise 
**is tendered,'* — but pending further investigations, the Directors 
particularly request you to instruct your Masters and Agents to sign no 
Bills of Lading in the United States which do not contain the following 
clause : — 

** It is also mutually agreed that this shipment is subject 
" to all the terms and provisions of, and to all the exemptions 
"from liability contained in, the Act of Congress of the United 
" States relating to navigation, &c., approved on the 13th day of 
" February, 1898." 



Yours very truly, 



RALPH CARR, 

h STANLEY TODD 



.} 



Secretaries, 
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CARRIERS ACT, FEBRUARY 13, 1893. 

An Act relatiDg to navigation of vessels, bills of lading, 
and to certain obligations, duties, and rights in 
connection vdth the carriage of property. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repreeentatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled^ That it shall not be lawf ul for 
the manager, agent, master, or owner of any vessel transporting 
merchandise or property from or between por ts of the United States 
and foreign ports to insert in any bill of lading or shipping document 
any clau se, covenant, or agreement whereb y it, he, or t hey shall be 
relieved from lia bility for loss nr fln^fLyfl ^ri^^'^g fVf)Blf ^f^^^g^^^^ faul ty 
or failure in proper loading, stowage, custodjji jcace, or proper delivery 
of any and all lawful merchandise or property committed to its or their 
charge. Any and all words or clauses of such import inserted jn bills 
of ladin g or shipping receipts shall be null a nd void an d of no effect, 

Seo. 2. That it fihftll j^(j \ hfi lawfu l f or any vesg el transporting 
merchandise or prnpprfyjyQpi nr I^Afwf^^y ports of the United States of 
America and foreign ports, her owner, master, agent, or manager, J;o 
inser t in any^ bill of lading or shipping document any covenant or 
agreement w hereby the obligations of the owner or owners of said 
vessel to exercise due diligence, to properly equip, man, provision, and 
outfit said vessel, and to make said vessel seaworthy and capable of 
performing her intended voyage, or v jiereby the obligations of the 
master, officers, agents or servants to carefully handle and stow her 
cargo, and to care for and properly deliver same, shall in any wise b^ 
lesse^gd* weakened, or avoided . 

Sec. 8. That if the owner ^ of any vessel tr anspo rting merchandise 
or property to or from any port in the United States of America shall 
Ajfirnip^ ^Hq^ljjIigAnftA to make the said vessel in all respects seaworthy 
and properly mann ed, equipped and supplied, ne ijihcr the vess el, her 
owner or owners, agent or charterers, shall become or bo held responsible 
for damage or loss resulting from faults or errors in navigation or in the 
management of said vessel, nor shall the vessel, her owner or owners, 
agenti or master, be held liable foi* losses arising from dangers 
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of the sea or other navigable waters, acts o f flfldi or pnblio enemies, or 
the inherent defect, quality, or vice of the thing carried, or seizuro 
under legal process, or for loss re sulting from any act or o mission of 
the Aipper or owner of^e goods, his agent or representatiye, or from 
savin g or attempting to save lifs or property at sea, or from any 
deviation in rendering buc£ servic e, 

Sbo 4. That i t shall be the duty of the owner or owners, master, or 
agent of any vessel, transporting merchandise or property from or 
between fiprts of the United States and foreign ^^oris to issue to shippqr s 
of any lawful merchandise a bill of lading o r shipping document, stating , 
among other things, the mark s necessary for identification , number of 
packag es, or quan tity, stating whether it be carrier' s^ or shipper's 
weight, and apparent order or^ condition of' such merchandise or 
property delivered to and received by the owner, master, or agent of the 
vessel for transportation, and such document shall be p rima facjg 
evidence of the r eceipt of the merchan dise therein described. 

Sbo. 5. That for_^_yiolati on of any of th e pro visions of this act the 
agent, owner^ or master of the vessel g uilty of such viol ation, and who, 
r efuses t o issue on deman d the bill ot lading herein provided for, shall 
be Uable to a fi ne not exceeding two thousand dollars. The amount of 
the fine and costs for such violation shall be a lien upon the vessel , 
whose agent, owner, or master is guilty of such violation, and such 
vessel may be libeled therefor in any district coui*t of the United 
States, within whos^ jurisdiction the vessel may be found. One-half 
of such penalty shall go to the party injured by such violation and the 
remainder to the Government of the United States. 

Seo. 6. That this act shall not be held to modify or repeal sections 
forty-two hundred and eighty one, forty-two hundred and eighty two, 
and forty-two hundred and eighty-three of the Ke vised Statutes of the 
United States, or any other statute defining the liability of vessels, 
their owners, or representatives. 

Sec. 7. Sections one and four of this act shall not apply to the 
transportation of live an im als. 

Seo. 8. That this act shall take effect from and after the first day 
of July, ei^teen hundred and ninety three. 

AfiBCOved, is'ebruary la, iddd. 
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19th July, 1898— Extract from Circular : 

FRAUDS AT DANUBIAN PORTS, 

Freqnent complamts have been made by our Members of tho 
nature and amount of the accounts they have received fiN>m the Danubey 
and individual Shipowners have, from time to time, endeavoured 
to investigate these accounts without any satisfactory result — ^untilt 
at last, emboldened by success, some of the firms ventured to 
manipulate claims for lighterage, etc., in which this Association was 
interested. 

Our Directors, therefore, in conjunction with the British Steam 
Sliip Owners Association, determined to take the matter in hand, and 
sent out a special Commissioner (Mr. Sutton, of our London office) who 
reports that English Shipowners have been systematically swindled at 
Danubian Ports for some time past. 

It is not at present advisable to give details of what has taken 
place — but, as an indication of how these frauds have been effected, 
we may mention that, in one case, the lightermen were paid for 
discharging 5559 qrs. of grain, whilst the Shipowner was charged for 
7500 qrs. — £10 were charged for towage, the actual amount paid being 
£6. A purely imaginary charge of £5 was also debited to the 
Shipowner for getting a Ughter into a berth, and various other fictitious 
charges for working on Sundays, etc., etc., were made, amounting 
altogether to a considerable sum (See extract f*'om Mr, Sutton*$ Btpart 
lierewith). 

As soon as our Directors were satisfied with the reliability of the 
evidence submitted to them, proceedmgs were instituted against 
the various firms implicated, and, as these proceedings have now been 
officially recognised by the Juge d' Instruction, we are informed that the 
trials will shortly take place, full particulars of which shall be forwarded 
to you in due course. 

Mr. Sutton also states that the Roumanian Authorities are now 
fully alive to the corruption which has existed, and that they have 
tiken vigorous measures to put a stop to these swindles, but, as it 
is not probable that these frauds could have been successfully carried 
out without the connivance of some one on board the steamers, it is 
quite possible that fuither investigations will be necessary in this 
country. 
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THE HAETER ACT AND BILL OP LADING. 

Beferring to our oiroular of ihe 2l8t nit., we find, on a more 
careful consideration of this Act, that although a penalty of $2000 may 
be enforced for a violation of its provisions — this fine can only be 
exacted after the Agent, Owner, or Master ^* refuses to issue on demand'^ 
ihe Bill of Lading therein provided for. It is, therefore, apparently 
imnecessary to alter the Bills of Lading in use prior to the 1st July, as 
we are advised that ** the statute is not a codification of the law of 
OcMnmon Carriers, nor does it require a Bill of Lading to be given 
contracting for the safe delivery of merchandise, subject only to the 
exceptions mentioned in clause 8. It is specific legislation touching 
matters mentioned, and, as to aU other matters, it leaves the law 
precisely as it was before the Act was passed.'* 

It is not dear when the demand for compliance with the Act must 
be made, but it can hardly be supposed that the American Senate will 
be the first Legislative Assembly to repudiate the right of liberty of 
contract, in the absence of any monopoly, and it is probable that the 
*' demand" should be made before the shipment of the goods — if so, 
neither Merchants nor Shipowners have any just cause for complaint, 
and, so far as we know, few, if any, American Shippers, object to the 
forms of Bills of Lading hitherto used by our Members ; but, until 
this matter has been dealt with by the American Courts, Agents, 
Owners, and Masters, must be prepared " on demand '* to give Bills 
of Lading ** as provided by the Harter Act,'* containing the following 
clause: 

"It is also mutually agreed that this shipment is subject to all the 
*< terms and provisions of, and to all the exemptions from liability contained 
** in, the Act of Congress of the United States relating to navigation, ia^ 
** approved on the 18th day of February, 1893.** 

The American Courts have recently held that a contract under a 
Bill of Lading, entered into in some other country where its terms are 
binding on both parties, cannot be enforced in the United States. 

If this were confirmed by their highest Court of Appeal, the only 
course open to British Shipowners would be to insure all goods shipped 
to America, and to add the cost of this insurance to the freight, but as 
this is such a retrograde movement, diametrically opposed to the doctrine 
of the law of the flag which has been so generally recognised, it is not 
probable that American citizens will thus be enabled to repudiate 
contracts which have been deliberately entered into abroad, and in any 
case section 3 of the Harter Act, after 1st July, 1893, protects the 
carrier in American Courts from claims for damage or loss resulting ' 
from faults or errors in navigation, or in the management of the vessel, 
if the Owner has exercised due diligence to make her seaworthy, 
properly manned, equipped, and suppHed.*' 

Shipowners have, therefore, been freed from liability for the 
negligence of their servants by an Act of Congress, although the Judge 
in the case referred to states that this is contrary to public policy, and 
the rights of a carrier under Bills of Lading for vessels bound to the 
United States of America may yet have to be more dearly defined. 
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TO CALL AT ANY POET OH POBTS IN ANY 
ORDER, &o." 

Beference was made in our last Annual Beport to the oases of 
the "Austria/' '* Westphalia," and the "Zena." The House of Lords 
has now given judgment against the Shipowner in the last-named 
case, and has held that, in the ahsence of special and clearly d^ned 
permission in the Charter, and in all Bills of Lading, the vessel must, 
in spite of having liherty to proceed to and stay at any ports in any 
rotationi take the nearest safe course to her destiliation as per Bill o[ 
Lading. 

This means that in a case such as the "Zena's" — where the 
vessel is not chartered but is seeking cargo where she can get it, and 
where Bills of Lading are frequently issued for the cargo from one port 
before the succeeding ports of loading are known— the possibility of the 
vessel having to go to other ports must be carefully borne in mind, and 
any unauthorised deviation must be insured unless the Shipowner is 
prepared to take the risk himself. 

The **Zena's" case is an example of a vessel loading at several 
ports, but it is needless to point out that the decision equally applies to 
vessels calling, coaling, or discharging at any port which is not in the 
direct route, and at which she has not^ distinct permission to call, coal, 
or discharge. Li the case of Chartered vessels the Charter should 
clearly define the number and position of ports and places to which the 
vessels may be ordered, and the Bills of Lading must all contain 
identical liberties, with leave to coal at any unusual port if this ba 
required, say 

" At and from (Carthagena) with hberty to deviate and proceed to and 
'* from (six) other ports or places (between Tarragona and Gibraltar) in any 
'* order (whether beyond the ports or places of loading or not) for any 
*' purpose whatsoever, and thence to and from any ports or places of 
•• discharge (in Great Britain or Ireland) in any order, with liberty to 
'* deviate and carry goods beyond and afterwards to their ports or places of 
^ destination.*' 

MANILLA HEMP SHORTAGES. 

The frequent recurrence of claims for alleged shortage of 
Manilla hemp, at American and home ports, point conclusively to an 
organised system of robbery existing somewhere, but whether this is 
at the port of loading or discharge, it is very difficult to decide. 

At Manilla the steamers usually load in the roadstead, and the hemp 
comes off in lighters, from which it should be an easy matter to tally 
overran, as the bales are hoisted four in a sling, and if the talhes are 
carefully kept out of the way of the stevedore's men 

and the mates rely upon their counterfoil receipts when Bills . 
of Ladmg are presented, there should be no chance of fraud by shippers. 

But it is too often the case that when a vessel delivers in' a closed 
dock, or to master porters, no overrail running tally is taken on behalf 
of the vessel, and it is impossible for the Captain to know what is being 
done with his cargo. 
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^our masters BhouU, ttierelbre, be oaulaoned to exercise tbe greatest 
eare over thoir tallies in, and you should insist upon an efficient 
overrul tally being taken on delivery (even inaoloseddock), as Consignees 
have in recent cases sued the Captains and recovered from them 
personally, and there can be really no defence to the present system of 
trusting to the honesty or goodwill of tiie stevedore's men, or relying 
upon i^e returns of a Dock Company, taken after the bales have 
been warehoused and possibly mixed with other ships' cargoes, or 
appropraated to cover a i^ortage elsewhere. It is of the most vital 
importance to you and your Captains to be able to prove the quantily 
discharged over the vessers nul, and all taUies should be taken ther§ 

"WEIGHT UNKNOWN.'^ 

A word of warning should be given to your Captains in 
reference to the reliance to be placed upon these words, as many Masters 
have got into trouble at Foreign ports in consequence of having signed 
Bills of Lading for a quantity of cargo which, the slightest reflection 
must have told them, was not on board their vessels. 

They probably reason to themselves that it is '* no business of 
theirs " so long as they are not asked to be bound by a quantity which 
is fictitious on the face of it, but the Captain may be held personally 
liable in England and the Courts of all Continental countries hold that 
it is his duty to protect the innocent purchaser of the Bill of Lading 
from fraud when it is possible to do so. 

Captains should, therefore, protest against these attempted frauds, 
making a reference to 'the Protest in the Bills of Lading, or endorsing 
on them the number of tons or pieces in dispute. 

Li this respect it is interesting to note a decision recently given by 
the Court at Mobile in favour of the Master of a vessel who qualified 
his Bills of Lading by endorsing them ** 1775 pieces in dispute." 

The Judge decided that, although the Charter stipulated that '' the 
** Master shall sign Bills of Lading as presented, without prejudice to 
"this Charter Party," yet these words only govern the terms of the 
Bill of Lading and do not in any way affect the absolute right and 
duty of the Shipmaster to see that Bills of Lading are given only for 
the quantity acfaaUy shipped^ as shewn by his tallies. 

This decision will, doubtless, in like manner apply to statements in 
in the Bill of Lading as to '' quality " and " condition " of tiie goods 
shipped. 

CLAUSES IN CHARTERS. 

Eeferring to our " Suggestions to Captains -z : one of our 

Members complains that he was offered a Charter from Eiga for 
'* dielen," which his German Clerk translated as " deals," but in spite 
of the Master's protest the Shipper^ contended that ho was justified in 
loading floorings and boards under this charter. The vessel thus made 
a much smaller freight. 
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It is alleged that **bretter/' and not *'dielen/' is the correct 
translation of floorings or boai-ds, but in order to avoid such disputes it 
is very desirable that an English translation of all important olaoses 
should be mutually agreed to in all oases. _ y. 



DANUBIAN FRAUDS. 



Eaetraei from Mr. 8uUon*$ Eeport dated l(kh J^, 1898. 

In the Danube there are no auch thin^ as Port Charges, although under 
this head it has been the praotice for Ship Agents to duurge ^8 — Oustoms 
Mauifosts, stamped papers, declaration of salt and prohibited stores, &o., (for 
which a uniform diarge of ^92 18 9 is made), and the charge for berth 
faculties and permit (ranging from ^1 10 to £2 10 0) are also fictitious — 
the Roumanian Bill of Health, costing 19fo8.=8/-, is generally charged 12/« 
to £1 10 0, and the charge for the Consular vis^ thereon is similarly 
expanded. When a steamer has loaded or discharged at Ghdatz, as well as at 
Braila, Ihe whole of the charges are usually duplicated; these so-called 
port charges amount to the sum of ^81 1 6, but only represent an actual 
expenditure of under £8^ ayen if It be admitted that bribes and gratuities 
to officials hare been paid. 

Excessive overcharges also have been made for lighterage, and in dealing 
with tiie case of the ^— — — I fonnd that the Shipowner had been 
defrauded to the extent of nearly 2000 qrs., which, at the agreed price of £5S 
per 1000 qrs., gives, practically, an excess of ;£110 in round figores. Comment 
18, of course, superfluous, but there is another fruitful source of peculation 
which consists of threatening to send the steamer to Galatz to complete her 
loading or dischar^^ing, and blackmail, often to the extent of ^50, is thus 
levied upon the Ship. In the case under consideration, the steamer was 
loaded on the berth, for Owners' account, and not under a charter, therefore, 
unless the Broker could prove that he was committed, by engagements, to 
load parc^ at Galata, there were no grounds for making this monstrous 
charge. 

In the general interest of Shipowners it would be very desirable if a few of 
the impecunious Ship Agents in the Danube were swept away, but so long as 
our Shipowners continue to allow their property to be tied up, either by 
Charter or berth letter, to unscrupulous and worthless speculators who are 
quite destitute of means to pay any differences in the event of a falling market, 
and of course have no cargo to load on their own account, there will always be 
trouble and loss. 

The practice ofacoepting an unnamed principal by ''telegraphic authority" 
through London Brokers, is responsible for much of the existing trouble, 
and a Httle more insistance in knowing with whom they are dealmg would 
prevent much annoyance and loss to Shipowners. 

I cannot conclude this brief outline report without acknowledging all the 
assistance and loyal support afforded me by Messrs L. de Kin and Mack, 
also by the Harbour Master, Captain Coander, of the Boumanian Navy, and 
his subordinate officials*'* 
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1893. — Extract from Annual Report for this year : 

RECENT LEGISLATION.— On the 18th June, 1892, we issued a 
pamphlet to our Members calling attention to the unsatisfactory 
constitution of the Board of Trade, which consisted of '*a large 
number of the high Officers of the State (including the Archbishop of 
Canterbury) who are nominally on the Board, but practically take no 
part in its deliberations " — to the necessity for the appointment of a 
Merchant Shipping Council as suggested by Mr. Chamberlain in 188S 
— to the advisabiUty of Codifying the Merchant Shipping Acts, and 
revising and consolidating existing laws—and suggesting that the 
same rules should be applied to foreign vessels at our ports, as are 
applied to British vessels, and that the Government should make an 
earnest endeavour to induce foreign Governments to join in the 
adoption of such regulations as may be deemed necessary for the 
preservation of life and property at sea, etc., etc. 

Since that date the Government, having spent the whole of the 
last Session iu dealing with a Bill, which, it is alleged was only passed 
with the expectation that it would be rejected by the Lords, has turned 
its attention in hot haste to other measures, which require mora 
careful consideration than has been given to them. 

The first of these, in which* Shipowners are more particularly 
concerned, is the Merchant Shipping ConsoUdation Act, 1898. 

It might have been expected that if Codification, without alteration 
in the law, were really aimed at, our other suggestion of a Shipping 
Council would have been adopted, or that the offer made by North 
Country Shipowners in 1891, to aid the Legislature in this Codification, 
would have been accepted, and that the well tested Act of 1854 would 
have been taken as the basis of Codification, expunging such Sections 
as have been repealed, and inserting Merchant Shipping Acts which 
have been passed since that date. 

But instead of this we were, almost without warning, requested to 
consider a Bill of 774 clauses, which had doubtless been drafted with 
the best intentions, but, consequent on the absence of experience in the 
working of these Acts, contained numerous mistakes, such as, by the 
omission of the word National, imposing a fine of JB500 if " any other 
colours than the red ensign are hoisted on board a British Ship " 
(Clause 74, Section 2) ; also in reference to the tonnage allowances and 
measurements, &c, 

Mr. Mundella, however, received a Deputation from the Shipowners 
Parliamentary Committee with much more courtesy than did his 
predecessor in office, and on the faith of his guarantee that nothing 
contained in the Bill was intended to alter, or should alter, the 
existing law, it was read a second time without alteration or opposition. 
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It was then subjected to such examination as the limited time al 

the disposal of the Committee appointed to look after the matter woiild 
permit, with the result that, whilst no well defined plan of Codification 
appeared to have been adopted, alterations and additions were found in 
nearly every clause, the full effect of which it was impossible to foretell. 

Attention has been called to many of these differences, and thanks 
to the clear explanation given by Mr. Laws on the very technical 
question of tonnage measurement, it is probable that a satisfactory 
arrangement will be come to on this point, and as the draftsmen 
of the Bill agreed to the majority of the amendments proposed 
by the Committee, little difficulty was anticipated in dealing with the 
Joint Committee which had been appointed to settle this matter. It 
is, therefore, to be regretted that the Bill has been withdrawn, as, 
unless wiser Councils prevail, this work will probably have to be done 
over again. 

Of a much more serious nature is the Employers* Liability Bill, by 
which, in spite of the recommendation of the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons that, 

•• • The Employers* Liability Act 1880 ' should be extended to seamen in case 
of accidents arising in home ports. As regards accidents oocilnring 
elsewhere than in home ports, the operation of the Act should be linoited 
to those arising from defective * equipment ' " — 
it is now suggested that the Act shall apply to seamen, whether 
the vessel be in port or at sea, and whether the accident be consequent 
on the negligence of the crew or not. The House of Lords attempted 
to do some small measure of justice by introducing a clause permitting 
workmen to accept better terms than those obtainable imder the Bill, 
but, misled by the hope of finding a ** cry " on which to appeal to 
the country, even this recognition of the '* liberty of the subject " has 
been denied, at the cost of further dissension between men and their 
employers, which, it is probable, will increase until one of the great 
political parties ascertains that votes may be secured by introducing 
some system of National Insurance to which employers and employed 
shall contribute. 

This Act may therefore truly be called the Lawyers* EeKef and 
Seamen's Litigation Bill, as the former, and they only, can hope to 
benefit by it, to the ultimate prejudice of the consumer and the 
Shipping Trade of Great Britain. 

Workmen will doubtless for a time be kept in ignorance of the 
fact that their wages must, in the long run, be decreased to the extent 
of these imposts on trade, and in the absence of any satisfactory 
contracting out clause, they have not even the poor consolation of 
knowing that the relatives of the most provident, or the most 
deserving, will reap any benefit there may be after the law costs have 
been paid. 

The respective merits of the Federation Benefit Fund, and the 
benefits to be secured by the new Bill can best be appreciated by 
considering the effects of the last great gale, in which eight or ten 
English Steamers were lost with 200 or 800 hands. Anyone who knows 
the severity of this storm will wonder, not at the great loss of life, but 
that any thing on the face (Si the waters exposed to Uie full effects of 
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the gale, shotiia ramye. If these nnfortnnate men had all held 
Federation Benefit Certificates, their relatives would, without loss of 
time, and without incurring one penny for costs, have received £8,000 
or £12,000 — ^whilst under the new Bill they could not hope to recover 
sixpence, and vet, for reasons which will not bear investigation, some 
of the Union leaders, without providing a substitute for the Benefit 
Fund, not only support this Bill, but they also advise their Members 
not to qualify for the Benefit Fund. 

Whikt the British Oovemment has since 1854 passed 40 or 60 
Aots, of which 800 or 400 sections impose penalties on Shipownem, 
their Agents, Masters, or Servants, thus endeavouring to destroy our 
Mercantile Marine, we find that Foreigners, recognising the vital 
importance of their Shipping Trade,' are aiding and encouraging it by 
bounties and the removal of disabilities. 

For instance, in a recent case, against the Owner of a British 
Bteamer, the Appeal Court at Eouen, in ignoring their own law, which 
limits the liabiH^ of a Shipowner to the damaged value of his vessel 
and her freight, and talong advantage of the English law which 
mersassi this liability to £15 a ton, irrespective of the real value of 
{he property, stated : — 

••In principle Frenchmen alone can benefit by those privileges which 
cannot be extended to Foreigners unless their National La/w gra/nfs 
wmUtJur fanoT% to Frenchn^evy and the law permitting the proprietor 
of a ship to firee himself from liability by abandoning the ship and 
freight, constituted manifestly a special favor to Shipowners, who thns 
•scape the rigorous application of tlie common law — the privilege tlms 
ereated was established in the exclusive interest of French Shi])ping 
as the Legislature intended to enable them to extend their operations, 
and compete advantageously toith foreign Shipping**^ ..■ 

It is also alleged that so far as French Brokerage is concerned, our 
Government has allowed the ^< most favoured nation " clause to be 
ignored, and, as Lord Salisbury recently pointed out to a Deputation 
of Trades Unionists, 

**If you press the capitalist too hard, he may seek refage in other lands. 
There is a great deal of attraction for him already. Tf he goes 
abroad he enjoys the advantages of protection and access to English 
markets, and that is an inducement which has operated already and 
will operate in the future, because England is, and, I trust, will 
remain, a Free Trade country to the end." 

Whether the noble Lord will bear this in mind when his party is 
in power, or Trades Unionists, having tried protection at home will 
seek to obtain its *' advantages " (?) abroad, remains to be seen, but 
with such a contrast in the mode of dealing with the Shipping 
interest, it is not surprising that Shipowners are already negotiating for 
English Capital to be invested in Steamers sailed under a foreign flag, 
in order to eflfect a considerable saving (wages alone, they state, 
amounting to £40 a month less, for a vessel of 1000 tons, than is paid 
to British Seamen) ** besides the special and great saving, it is 
impossible to estimate in the freedom from interference by the 
EngHsh Maritime Laws and Board of Trade." 

* This was qualified, i| not reversed, by a more recent deoisioQ, 
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Every patriot will hopo tbat this scheme may not be largely 
adopted, as British Seamen will suffer moro than British Shipowners, 
since, unlike houses and land, ships can be moved to any quarter of 
the Globe — but unless the Shareholders in shipping who are 
scattered all over the Kingdom, combine for the protection of their 
property, irrespective of party ties, their interests will continue to be 
attacked, regardless of the consequences, if by doing so a few extra votes 
oan be secured by the powers that be. 
LEOAL DECISIONS— Zena's Case— Deviation.— This case was fully 
dealt with in our last report, and circular of the 19th July, 1898, but 
as it has been stated that, according to this decision, deviation clauses 
are illegal, we beg to point out that the clause in question was perfectly 
legal, but did not go far enough, as it was held that under it the 
Shipowner was not justified in proceeding to a port out of the direct 
route, although the vessel had leave to call *' at any ports in any rotation 
in the Mediterranean, etc." 

As this simply resolves itself into a question of freight, and Shippers 
innst pay a higher rate if they wish to have a monopoly of the ship, 
or require their goods to be carried direct to the port of destination, it 
can only be necessary to have a perfectly clear understanding with 
them in the contracts of carriage, and to take care that the Bills of 
Lading contain the same ** liberties " as the Charter, say : 

"At and from (Carthagena) with liberty to deviate and proceed to and 
•* from (six) other ports or places (between Tarragona and Gibraltar) 
•* in any order (whether beyond the ports or places of loading or 
••not) for any purpose whatsoever, and thence to and from any 
•• ports or places of discharge (in Great Britain or Ireland) in any 
*' order, with Uberty to deviate and carry goods beyond and 
" afterwards to their ports or places of destination.*' 

Juts Cargoes. — Consequent on the shipment of large quantities of 
Jute during the Wet Monsoon (1891) these cargoes appear to have 
been put on board in very bad condition, and they were therefore 
delivered at Dundee seriously damaged — the Merchants, apparently 
thinking that they had an easier remedy against the Shipowners 
than against the Shippers, claimed that this damage was caused by 
improper ventilation and inefficient dunnage. 

Seven of these vessels were, however, entered in this Association, 
and tiie Directors determined to contest the matter. 

The case of the " Hesper ** was therefore brought before the first 
Court on the 6th February, 189i5, when Mr Sheriff Campbell Smith 
gave judgment against us, apparently on the ground that, as the 
wrappers of Egyptian mummies have lasted four or five thousand years, 
jute could not be destroyed in a month or so without great negligence 
on the part of the Shipowners ? 

Against this decision the Directors of course appealed, and in the 
Court of Appeal a unanimous verdict was given in favour of the 
Shipowners on the 8th December, 1 892, and the Merchants ultimately 
paidthefreightsthey had so long withheld by the "Hesper," **Acanthus,** 
«* Monkseaton," "Arab," "Knight Companion," ** Drumfell," "Emma," 
and " Monmouth." 

As it is alleged that " serious complaints are being made about the 
damp condition in which jute has been packed this season, and that 
there i9 more or less heart damage in nearly every parcel landed ut 
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DomlM'*, ilM Tifaia of Onem proeeeSngs, to Shipownfln geofBoBj 
mijbe inferred. 

Clauses im Tdcc Poucibs. — ^Lloyds' Und er w riters hmye though 
it expedient to call attention to the fact that, in addition to the extra 
risks corered by Matnal Insurance policies, which in the ease of the 
Capture Clause are rerj great— their collision clause may not 
iafficiently cover the assort, if a portion of the claim for damage 
done consist of expenses incurred in removing the wreck of another 
T6iseL 

Mr. Justice Barnes held in the case of the '* North Britain " that, 
as these expenses were incurred by the insured under a Judgment of 
the Admiralty Court, they were not excluded by the exception in favor 
of ''cost of removing wreck under statutory powers," but, as this 
decision has been reversed, on Appeal, Shipowners, in comparing the 
cost of insurance at Lloyds, and in the Clubs, should bear in mind 
that, unless the House of Lords confirm the decision of the first 
Court, this risk is covered by the Clubs, and is not covered on a 
Lloyds form of policy. 

THE •'CESSER'' CLAUSE INCHARTEES.— Onthe26thMay,1892,we 
issued a report upon the extraordinary plot to swindle the owners of the 
'* Coventina,'*and the Directors desire to further report that as they have 
always been impressed ^vith the fact that the sole cause of the trouble 
was the energetic and clever swindler who acted as Manager to the 
Tarantina Co., they have felt it their duty to keep a close watch upon 
him, with the view of advising the members of this gentleman's 
embarkation in commercial life again, as his past records leave no 
room to doubt in which direction he will turn his undoubted talents 
for evO. 

After the success of our Appeal to the Court at Rome, and our 
subsequent seizure of the steamer owned by the Tarantina Company, 
Tagliavia registered a fictitious mortgage on the steamer, and also 
persuaded a marble shipper at Leghorn to claim as damages any 
amount awarded to the shipowner by the Court of Appeal. 

It was then decided by the Tarantina Co. that their affairs should 
be put into the hands of a liquidator, and upon that official taking 
charge of the books he found that Mr. Tagliavia had been swindling 
the Company — the Liquidator, therefore obtained a warrant for his 
arrest. 

Tagliavia then suddenly disappeared but was traced to Antwerp and 
Hamburg, where it was rumoured that he had attempted some further 
frauds. He afterwards appeared in Rome again, was arrested, tried, 
and sentenced to fourteen months imprisonment — but against this 

{'udgment he appealed, and was apparently provisionally allowed his 
iberty pending the hearing of the Appeal. 

He took advantage of this liberty by perpetrating a series of 
swindles on many tradesmen in Rome, masquerading as the 
Consul for Paraguay, but he was again arrested and imprisoned, and 
we hope will be awarded a substantial sentence for his crimes. 

It nas been suggested that to avoid similar frauds, *' shipowners 
should trust their own reliable Brokers in London, to see them 
protected rather than give offers to anybody and everybody who 
quotes 6d or 1/- a ton more ^m saf^ pharterers in England "-* 
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Uie advice is excellent, so &r as tof^ charterers in England are 
concerned, but unless the cesser of liability clause be expunged from 
the Charter, and reliable Brokers in London are prepared to guarantee 
their foreign principals, we are afraid that similar cases to ihe 
<< Goyentina*s " will frequently occur, as her Charter was effected 
through of London. 

DANUBE FEAUDS.— An intimation has abready been made to the 
Members of the action the Directors are taking in conjunction mtix 
the Directors of the British Steamship Owners freight and Demurrage 
Association, against certain Danubian firms for systematic frauds 
upon Shipowners, and it need only now be reported that the first 
case has been decided against the Shipowners by the Tribunal. 

The Eoumanian authorities are fully alive to the gravity of the 
situation, and to the necessity of purging the Danubian ports of the 
evil reputation they have obtained, and they have rendered loyal 
assistance with a view of procuring justice. 

Your Directors, therefore, have every hope that they may be able 
shortly to place before you the full details of the matter, and report a 
satisfactory solution. 

Mr. Sutton further reports that a regular system of blackmailing 
is carried on in connection with Charters for Galatz and/or Ibrail — 
the Charterer's Agents even doing a little business on their own 
account, unknown to their Principals, by extorting large sums of 
money from British shipowners > under a threat of sending their 
vessels to the latter port, although the cargo is really intended for 
Galatz — as the Ziglina Bank (Sereth Shoal) of the Danube is a most 
serious obstacle to navigation,which has not yet been permanently dealt 
with, and vessels have recently had to lighten to 12/ldft. in order to get 
over it — the facility with which blackmail has been levied can be well 
understood — Shipowners should therefore bear in mind that they 
are at the mercy of fraudulent Charterers, and having chartered 
with a reliable principal they should take caie that they are not 
misled by a less scrupulous agent, and that they are properly paid for 
the option of Galatz and Ibrail in both outward and homeward charters. 

KOTTERDAM. — As the authorities at this port have so far misunderstood 
their own interests as to penalise Shipowners by supporting Underwriters 
on cargo in their endeavours to escape payment of their fair proportion 
of General Average expenses, this fact should not be lost sight of in 
charteiing for Eotterdam. 

The cases which have come under our notice are as follows : — 

A. Vessel stranded in consequence of the Captain's alleged negligence, and 

heavy costs were incurred in saving ship and cargo. It is apparently 
admitted that, if the cargo had been lost, the Shipowner would have 
been properly protected by the usual negligence clause in the Bill of 
Lading, and the loss would have fallen on t1)e Merchants, but in spite 
of this fact the Shipowner has been debited with the cargo's 
proportion of salvage. 

B. Vessel stranded in entering Rotterdam, and heavy expenses were 

incurred in floating her. Held that the Owners of cargo were not 
responsible for their proportion of the salvage, apparently because it 
is considered that duch accidents may be anticipated in kadiilg to 
S*otterdamf 
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The Oeneml Average Statements were cirawn up in 1)oth of tbeit 
eases by professional Adjusters, but were ignored by the Dutch 
Courts, and as several similar cases of grounding at this port have 
since occurred, it is probable that the port is not fit for the class 
of vessels which now Sequent it, and, if Shipowners are required to 
pay the cargo's proportion of average, in addition to running the risk 
of damage to their vessels, it will be necessary to place some restrictions 
on this port until proper facilities are afforded. 

WEIGHING GRAIN AT HAVRE.— By a recent decision of the Court 
of Appeal at Rouen (upholding the judgment of the Havre Tribunal of 
Commerce) it has been held that there is a custom of the port by 
which the whole cost of weighing grain in bags must be borne by the 
. Shipowner, on the principle that where the freight is payable upon the 
''weight delivered*' he alone benefits by the operation. 

That this is wrong in principle there can be no doubt, as the 
merchant is equally benefited, as he must know the quantity for which 
he has to pay, and in chartering for Havre, Shipowners should foresee 
this expense (about £80 on a vessel of 2000 tons) and provide for it in 
the freight, or stipulate that (half or the whole of) the weighing charges 
shall be paid by the Receiver, any custom of the Port to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

We have communicated with the Chamber of Commerce of Havre 
on this point, but they, although always alive to the best interests of 
the port, regret they cannot see their way to interfere. 

DUNKIRK: COST OF DISCHARGING GROUND NUTS.— Another 
more satisfactory point we have established by a test case is, that 
where a charter for ground nuts provides that the cargo shall be 
** delivered alongside or under tackle,*' the Receiver has the option of 
delivery in baskets or bags, but if he prefer bags, he must supply and 
fill them in the vessel's hold, and the duty of the Shipowner is only to 
lift these bags out of the hold onto the weighing machines on deck or 
on quay— the Receiver, however, can only require him to make one 
lift. The value of this decision is apparent when we state that a 
vessel will now only pay 2d. per ton for discharging, under these 
conditions, whereas the rate was, we are advised, l/9d. per ton 
previously. 

CLAUSES IN BILLS OF LADING.— It is possible that some of the 
"Liner" Bills of Lading contain clauses to which objection may fairly 
be taken, but this does not justify the extraordinary attempt we have 
recently seen to stir up dissension between Merchants and Shipowners, 
to re-discuss first principles, and to re-open well established forms of 
Bills of Lading which have been settled to the satisfaction of all 
concerned. 

It is possible that these attempts are consequent on ignorance of 
the facts, as the arguments used are based on the assumption that 
as Bills of Lading, until within the last 20 or 80 years, only excepted 
losses caused by the Act of God and perils of the sea, some increased 
liability is now thrown on the Merchants ? 
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It is true that these dootunents have been altered from time to time 
by mutual agreement, in order to carry out the original intention of the 
contracting parties, but it is apparently not known that these original 
Bills of Lading were supposed to free the Shipowner from most, if 
not all, of the risks now more fully defined in recognised forms of Bill 
of Lading for the following trades — the Eastern — the Mediterranean 
Baltic and Black Sea, the Australian and the American (under the 
Harter Act), and that a further definition of perils of the sea became 
absolutely necessary when the result of *' human fallibility'* was held 
not to be covered by the original clause. 

The Directors of this Association have always advocated meeting 
the Merchants, in any trade, to discuss these matters when necessary, 
as all that is wanted is a clear definition of the risks to be taken by 
each, and Shipowners can have no objection to becoming Underwriters 
on cargo if they are paid for it, but the Association for the Reform 
and Codification of the Law of Nations, and the Chamber of Commerce 
of London, unfortunately appear to think that they have a mission to 
\ perform in this matter — the former at first attempted to introduce a 
miiversal form of Bill of Laduig, but finding that this was impracticablOi 
they have now turned their attention to the negligence clause only — 
their object is doubtless laudable, but it is wanting in two most 
important qualities: finality and stability — what was agreed to in 
Liverpool in 1832, was denounced at Hamburg, in 1885, reaffirmed at 
London in 1887, confirmed in Genoa in 1892, rediscussed at London 
in 1898, and the Codification Association must entirely fail in its 
object if, as is probable, the settlement now come to is again disturbed. 

The objects the Chambers of Commerce have in view are not so 
clear, as, after abandoning their opposition to the negligence clause (in 
the Australian Bill of Lading), they now apparently wish to ''hark 
back'' and to transform Protecting and Indemnity Associations into 
gigantic Underwriting Syndicates for the insurance of cargoes. 
Shipowners need not object to this, as it simply resolves itself into a 
question of freight, but Merchants may neither care to have their 
insurances entirely ejffected by Shipowners, nor to pay them (in additional 
freight) as well as their own Underwriters for covering the same risks. 

EA8TEEN TRADE BILL OF LADING HOMEWARDS.— In the 
Annual Report of the Directors for 1892 reference was made to the 
fact that well recognised forms of Bills of Lading were altered by 
ships' agents and others abroad, who are supposed to represent the 
Shipowners' interests, and it was hoped that no more would be heard 
of this after attention had been drawn to the subject. 

We are, however, now advised that many of the French Shippers 
on the Coromandel Coast are making alterations in this well-known 
form of Bill of Lading to suit their own purposes, and the alterations, 
though apparently innocent enough, are really of a nature to seriously 
affect Shipowners engaged in the trade. 

Therefore, in order that there may be no such complication in 
future, the Directors have reprinted the original Bill of Lading 
compiled and agreed to by the joint Committee of Merchants and 
Shipowners eng;a^ed va the trade, at th^ confeirenc^ held in I^ondoo in 
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June, 1878, and we shall bo happy to forward yon sample eopies for 
the guidance of any of your Oaptains engaged in this trade. 

While cautioning the Captains, however, you should not overlook 
the necessity for stipulating in the charter that the form of Bill of 
Lading to be used thereunder shall be the *<£j astern Trade Bill of 
JjkDmot No. 4, HoksWA&bs via Suez Oakal. 

THE BHIPPINQ FEDElBATION has more than justified its existence 
at Hull and elsewhetd, and, perhaps, the most striking proo! of the 
beneficial effect it has wrbught was given at a recent meeting ot the 
BeMniBu's and Firemen's Union, when a numbei: of speakers Complained 
of tiie tyranny of the Seamen's and Fireman's Union, which they said 
had ruined the trade of the country, and brought The Shipping 
Federation into existence. The resigntttion of one of their most brutal 
** organisers " was accepted as " they wanted men who were moderate 
and temperate in speech and cautious in judgment, as there had been 
too much < tub thumping ' in the past among the organisers, and the 
Union bad suffered ttiereby. etc.** 

It is, therefore, to be hoped that seamen are at last recognising the 
fact that << force is no remedy," and that, as their wages must be 
governed by the universal law of supply and demand, and any injury 
they succeed in inflicting on the Shipping trade must recoil on 
themselves, they will join their Employers in endeavouring to improve 
the portion of seamen, and enabling them to compete with Foreigners 
on something like equal terms ; but so long as Members of Parliament 
find it to their interest to mislead the men by supporting resolutions 
in favor of a "minimum wage fixed independently of the market," the 
Shipping Federation must continue to be on the alert to protect 
Seamen against themselves, and prevent those who, for political 
purposes, make use of them, killing the trade on which they both 
depend — as it has been truly said that ** trade is like a sensitive pliant, 
touch it and it shrinks, press it and it dies." 

The Benefit Fund has now been in existence since January, 1892, 
and has done an immense amount of good to the better class of seainen, 
their wives and children — 26,000 benefit books have been issued 
representing an insured value of £1,178,000, and 400 claims have 
been settled or are in course of settlement. 

It will therefore be a serious misfortune to sailors generally if, led 
away by the prospect of unlimited damages in a few special cases 
— obtained by the expenditure of unlimited costs— they are forbidden 
to accept payments from a benefit fund in all cases of death or injury, 
without Htigation, instead of payments enforced undei: an Employers 
Liability Bill in a Court of law. 

It can make little difference, in the long run, whether the premium 
necessary to cover these payments is in the first place paid by the 
employers or the men, as it must ultimately affect the wages in any 
given trade, but it is probable that a scheme such as was proposed bv 
Messrs Watts and Scrutton in 1887 would result in the greatest good 
to the greatest number, and at the same time establish a better feeling 
between Employer and Employed— between Shipowners and Seamen. 
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tiOAB tilinS *- mzyiAN BEAS. — The Port Ofte«r, A tine of {hd 

Indian Biver Ports, recently refused to allow the Master of one of our 
steamers to load during the Indian Summer beyond the fresh water 
mark adjusted by the Load Line Committee, contending that no vessel 
sb^, under any ciroumstanoes, load beyond this mark. As this 
reading af A% load line rules wag obviously illogiaal uid ineorrect, we 
oommunieated with the Committee of Lloyds' Kegister, and by their 
•ourteay are 0naUed to give their esplanaticm as follows : — 

**A vessel should be permitted to load so Uiat on reaching salt water her 
freel^ard should be at least that required by her freeboard certiBcaie for 
the season and voyage ; thus, a vessel loading at Bangoon, during the fine 
season, should be allowed to load so that on reaching the open sea her 
freeboard should be that required for the fine season in the Indian Beas. 
This freeboard will be in conformity with the Load-lii^e Act all the yrhile 
ih^ viQSsel is between the limiiis of Suez and Singapore.*' 

It 18 ^ar, therefore, that a vessel trading in the InMtm 8ms (i.e*9 
between Suez and Singapore), during the Indian Summer, may load 
deep^ than her Indian Summer mark, in an Indian river, the water 
of which is absolutely fresh. 

DUTY OF DO€K COMPANIES IN DELIVERING CABGO i^pCEiyED 
BY THEM UNDER DESPATCH TERMS.-- An important decision 
has rec^tly beei) given as |o the responsibilities of a Dock Con^any 
for correct and expeditious delivery, to the vairious Coi^signees, of 
cargo discharge^ by them under despatch terms. 

Un4er such conditions, a large steamer was discharged by a Dock 
Company, and in consequence of the harried nature of the operations 
bags of numerous marks were piled in disorder on the quay, with the 
result that the Dock Company could not deUver the parcels to the 
Consignees who were ready to receive them, whose craft were thus 
delayed. 

The Judge decided that, altliough the conditions of discharge were 
exceptional, still the Dock Company in entering into such an 
arrangement, must be held to have undertaken the duty of distributing 
the cargo properly and expeditiously, just as though they had 
discharged the vessel under normal conditions. 

MANILLA CARGOES: OVERSIDE TALLY.— We have frequenUy 
advocated the absolute necessity for a running overside tsUily oti 
delivery, but it is to be feared that the necessity for ** quick 
despatch" has caused many Shipowners to overlook this very 
necessary precaution — and in view of the large and apparently 
increasing number of claims for shortage of hemp from iM^nilla, at 
Liverpool and other large ports of discharge, the Directors 4esire 
to make the position clear, as each short delivei;^ means a eeortain 
loss to the Shipowner, and a loss that exceeds the trivial cost of 
reliable tally clerks. 

We have not obtained absolute proof of fraud on the part of 
lightermen and others, though it is fair presumption tha^ such 
does occur occasionally at Manilla — but our experience is that the 
Mates rigidly adhere to the .cc^gi-f^tuess of their tally — and ivhen 
it is considered that the bales are, we beUeve, without <exc^tion| 
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lioisted on board /our in a sling, it cortainly fshotild not he a mattot 
of difiioulty to make an accurate running count, especially as thero 
is no liability for marks, and loading from tbe lighters is a muoh 
■lower process than the usual hurried work of discharge. 

In most cases, however, on arrival at the port of &oharge} the 
Teasel goes into a closed dock, and no attempt is made at a running 
tally, the result being that the Shipowner has to rely upon the 
returns of output eventually made by the Dock Company (sometimes 
weeks afterwards), and, when returns short of the Bill of Lading 
quantity are made, has no means of checking the same. 

It might be supposed that the checks adopted at the closed 
docks would preclude the possibility of error, but where an immense 
mass of cargo from various steamers is landed into warehouse, 
mixtures and mistakes frequently occur, and the Shipowner is not in a 
position to refute the returns, whereas, by the employment of 
tmstworthy clerks to count the number of bales that go overside, a 
oorrect return of the output can at once be obtained. 

Natundly, these remarks equally apply to other cargoes, as it ia 
no nse taking a rail tally on shipment, if none is taken on discharge. 
TIN PLATES: SWANSEA TO BATOUM.— Vessels engaged in this 
trade are frequently mulct at Batoum in heavy sums for alleged short 
delivery of tin plates, and as this is generally accompanied by a Customs 
fine, it is time that serious attention should be given to the matter. 

Usually the Ships' officers take no tally in — and very frequently no 
tally out — preferring in the latter case to rely upon the correctness of 
the count of the Russian Customs officers, as there is a duty upon such 
goods imported into Russia. 

Whether this tally is to be relied on or not is uncertain, but it will 
have greater weight than the Bill of Lading quantity, which is compiled 
on very uncertain data, as the tin plates are usually counted before 
they leave the warehouse, and nothing is accurately known as to the 
quantity shipped. 

Here, again, is the necessity for a tally by the ships' officers, and, 
instead of appointing tally clerks at shipment, it would be better if the 
ship's officers were specially paid for keeping a careful check of everything 
that goes into the vessel — the gratuities to the officers would be more 
than saved by the amount that the Owner cannot recover in case of 
claim, from his Indemnity Association, under the standard of average. 
THE TIMBER TRADE. — In spite of the many warnings we have given 
to our Members, ii is to be feared, from the cases that have come 
before us recently, that some Shipowners do not appreciate the risks 
they run in this trade — for instance, 

A charter was accepted from Uie Baltic to U.K. containing the 
following clause: 

**The cargo to be ordered as required, and when signed for to be at ship's 
risk until shipped on board." 

A considerable number of sleepers lay alongside in rafts ready for 
shipment (receipts having been given for them) when a gale arose and 
drove the vessel from her moorings, and the rafts from alongside of 
her, nearly all these sleepers were lost, and the Shipowner has 
unfortunately su£fered a loss of £120 for short delivery of the sleepers 
rt the port ot disehargo* 
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(Timber Chaxterera and Shippers always striye for this clause, 
or one of similar wording, in their agreements, but in accepting these 
terms Shipowners should remember that they must insure against 
the loss of raft and craft, or take into consideration the risk they have 
thus accepted, which is not covered elsewhere. 
XIMBEB MEASUREMENT.— When timber is measured by the officials 
of the Oustom Measurement Fund, they do not, unless specially 
requested, take the accurate lineal measurement, but omit tiie odd 
inches from each calculation. 

Thus, if the actual lineal measurement of a plank be 5ft. llin, 
the measurer will put it down as 5ft. Gin. ; if the plank be 5ft. 5in. 
it will be returned as 5 ft. long. At first sight this does not appear 
to be a serious matter, but it must not be forgotten that when a charter 
leaves the freight to be calculated upon the Customs measurements, a 
few odd inches lost upon every plai^ amounts to a considerable loss 
in freight on the whole cargo. 
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January, 1898. 

As 80 maoh has reoontly been written abont the possibility of fixing 
a minimum rate of wages, the loss of life at sea, the number of seamen, 
^., &o., the following extracts from '* The Dictionary of Statistics " by 
Mr. G. Mullhdl (1892) may prove interesting : — 
Wf^ges in tl^ Unitad Kingdom from the year 1400:^ 







Nominal Wage. 


Inpm 


■chasing power. 


Year. 


Shepherd. 


Labourer. Woman. 


ShephenL 
ie5 18 


Labourer. 


Woman. 


1400 


^ 16 


i60 18 j60 8 
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7 16 
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6 5 
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1800 


5 9 
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4 8 
12 8 


10 10 
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8 8 
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8 8 


1850 


25 


20 10 


25 


20 


10 


1880 


86 


BO 15 b 


86 


80 


15 



If the above Qg\ire9 be anything like correct, a moment's reflection 
will show how utterly powerless Trades XJnions are to permanently affect 
wages, which must continue to be regulated by any alteration in their 
purchasing power and by the law of supply and demand. 

The peroent4?e of vesseb lost yearly as shown by Mr. Kiaer azc :— 

Steamer Bailing Steamer Sailhig 

American 406 f 5*45 > French 2*47 )k 4*04 f 

Dutch 8-84,, 4-49 „ German 2*77 », 4*04 ^ 

British 2*94,, 8'98 „ Italian 1*74 „ 2*94,, 

Scandinavian 1*96 „ 8*20 „ 
The tonnage and number of hands on board British and Colonial vessels is 
given as follow : — 

Year. Vessels. Tons. Seamen. 

1800 17,410 1,856,000 140,000 

1850 84,288 4,233,000 239,000 

1881 80,531 8,535,000 270,000 

1887 28,212 8,936,000 280,000 

The following are Mr. Mitcalfe*s calculations of the carrying power of the 

world at various dates — based on the Bureau Veritas returns, and taking one 

steam ton as equal to 3^^ sailing ship tons : — 

1872— British Steam Tonnage— 2,382,145 X 8*5 = 8,337,507 

„ Sail „ 5,468,327 = 5,468,327 =18,805,884 

1892 „ Steam „ 8,912,522 x 85 = 31,193,827 

„ „ Sail „ 8,602,546 = 8,6 02,546 =84,796,878 

1872— Foreign Steam „ 1,298,525 X 3*5 = 4,544,888 

„ „ Sail „ 9,095,541 = 9,095,541 =18,640,879 

1892 , „ Steam „ 5,467,514 X 8*5 = 19,186,299 

„ „ Sail „ 6,491,203 = 6,491,203 =25,627,502 

From the above it will be seen that in 1872 the tonnage of British sailing 
ships was 129 ^ more than the steam tonnage — wlule in 1892 the steam tonnage 
was 147 io more than the sailing ship tonnage. 

That the carrying capacity of the world increased between 1872 and 1892 
from 27,446,218 tons to 60,423,275 tons. 

And that in 1872, British carrying -capacity equalled 50*80 )k of the whole. 
„ 1892 „ „ „ „ 57*58 „ „ 

But, as in 1890 „ „ „ „ 57*46 „ „ 

it is quite evident that we cannot maintain our proud position if our Gk)vem- 
ment pursue their present suicidal policy whilst Foreign Governments do all in 
their power to encourage the registration of Shipping under their flags. 
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According to the last edition of the ^^pertoire G^n^ral, the carrying 
capacity of the world in 1895 was as follows : — 

British Steam ToniiaA9-*9,984,280 X 8*5 ^ 84,944,980 
„ SaU „ 8,888,607 ?? 8,838,607=88,278,587. 

^ Saa JJ 5,990,888 %^ 5,990,388= 8^,280,208. 

66,506,790. 



In 1872 British carrying capadly equalled 50*80)^ of the whole. 
In 1892 ,^ i» M H 57-58^ „ M 

In 1895 „ » MM 57*55)t „ i, 

Shipowners do not ask onr Ooyemment to follow the example of others 
by protecting and ^uj^sj^ising shipping property, but it is clear that, '' if the 
trade continues to be made th^ choppipg block of ^he parliamentary 
novice and the tool of the vote-catching politician,'* we shaU no longer be 
able to hol4 our own. 

It will be seen by the foregoing figures that (coiJI^e^uent upon the 
transfer of tonnage from British to Foreign flags) there is, for the first 
time, a decrease in the proportion of British cari'ymg capacity. Many of 
the vessels so translerred consist of old steamers, the new owners of which 
employ fewer hands, at lower wages, and as these vessels now carry larger 
cargoes, British Owners cannot successfully compete witii them. 

WAoxs.^If everyone were of my opinion as to a seafaring life, the 
demand for seamen would soon exceed the supply, and they would be the 
best paid of all workmen. But, unfortunately for them, they apparently 
prefer the inevitable discomforts of a life on shipboard to the terms 
obtainable on shore. When one finds that agricultural labourers are 
obliged to content themselves with 8/- or 9/- a week, paying for such food 
and shelter as they can afford, it is not surprising that a weekly wage of 
more than double this, with a liberal supply of better food than the poor 
labourer ever has a chance of gettuig, attracts men to the sea, thus 
increasing the supply, and decreasmg the wages of seamen. Many of our 
members wish that it were otherwise, but they too must bow to the laws 
of supply and demand, which affect freights and wages alike. 

No reasonable man can object to others forming Protecting and 
Indemnity Associations to protect their interest, and it matters not whether 
they are called Shipowners' Associations, Shipmasters' Societies, or 
Seamen's Unions, so long as they afford protection against injustice of. 
any kind, and indemnity against risks to which members are exposed Jby 
no fault of their own. These are the lines on which this Association was 
formed, but it is much to be regretted that Trades Unions so often waste 
their strength in useless attempts to interfere with the rise and fall of 
wages, in ojsposition iq natural laws, which appfp^x to be as universal as 
gravitation itself. Shipowners' Associations might as well endeavour to 
enforce payable freights, which, like the so-called ** living wage," must 
always be governed by supply and demand. ' 

In dealing with this ** hving wage " craze, it must not be forgotten that 
one man may run into debt on ten thousand pounds a year, whUst anothes 
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may save more than liaK bis wages at 28/- a week. Japanese miners for 
example (who are probably destined to be our competitors at no very 
distant date) pay for their own board and lodging, and we are told that 
they *' live in a style far above the average of their class in other parts of 
Japan." They are apparently strong, skilful, clean, temperate, happy, 
and contented, and are able to save one-third of their wages, which only 
amount to about 25 sen, or lOd. a day. This, however, was in 1888, and 
recent events may have interfered with both supply and demand in a 
manner beyond the powers of any Union to imitate. 

The figures already given conclusively prove that wages increase as 
rapidly as circumstances permit, without the aid of Trades Unions, and, 
unfortunate though the position of seamen may be, our farmers have suffered 
to a still greater extent, for, while wheat fell 50% in value between the 
years 1870 and 1894, and freights decreased to a still greater extent, 
seamen's wages more than held their own. 

The inability of any Union to permanently raise wages was clearly 
shown in a paper read by Capt. Blackmore before the Shipmasters* 
Society. He stated that the rise or fall in wages of Officers and Engineers 
between 1870 and 1890, was as follows : 

In Steamers of 2000 tons and upwards, the improvement has been in — 

1st Mates 9*0 per cent. Ist Engineers ... 1 per cent, about. 

ord ,, « 8*3 ,, 2nd ,, ... 1 ,, „ n 

Boatswains 6*6 „ Leading Firemen 10 i, » 

FcUl in PaU in 

2nd Mates 2*8 „ 8rd Engineers ... 9 ,, „ 

As the Engineers have a stroru/ Union, which does its best to control 
wages, and the Officers' Societies make no attempt to interfere in this 
direction, the result is significant. 

The natural result of Trades Union interference is to be seen in the 
present position of Iron Shipbuilders on the Thames, who, having as they 
think succeeded in their endeavours to raise wages, suddenly find that 
they are killing the industry on which they rely for support, and that 
they must either accept such wages as are current elsewhere, or find 
something else to do ; unless they succeed in obtaining reUef from the 
Government — or the Parish. 

I trust that sooner or later the above facts will be better understood, 
but so long as the wage-earners give their support to men who live up to 
the principle expounded in the following verse of the ** Pious Editor's 
Creed,'* and publicly recommend the adoption of other portions of it, I am 
afiraid that they will find themselves on the wrong tack : — 

** In short, they firmly du beUeve 

In humbug generally, 
For it's a thmg thet they perceive 

To hev a soHd vally ; 
This heth their faithful shepherd ben, 

In pasture sweet heth led them, 
An' this' 11 keep the people greeny 

To feed ez Uiey hev fed them." 
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INFRINGEMENTS OF THE MEECHANT SHIPPlNa 
(OAEBIAGE OF GEAIN) ACT, 

Extract from Circular dated 1st September, 1894 (revised), with a list of 
Convictions to the end of 1895. 



The Directors regret to find that the warning given in our *' Suggestions 
to Captains *' appears to have been misunderstood or disregarded in many 
cases, as there have been a great number of convictions for infringements 
of this Act — since the last suggestions were issued in 1891 — the general 
nature of which may be gathered from the following extracts from the list 
of convictions : — 

NATURE OF INFRINGEMENTS. No. of 

Gum. 

Shifting Boards webs Defective, or were in the following cases — 
Not fitted in the thwartship bunker. None fitted in the hatch- 
ways. In after hold and No. d hold they did not extend down 
to the tunnel. Not grain tight. Not complete up to decks. In 
Nos. 2, 8, and 4 holds they had open spaces, and the feeders con- 
tained less than 2%. Commenced at 8 to 5 feet above keelson 
and terminated 4 inches from deck. For part of the length in 
Nos. 1 and 2 holds they were 5 feet from keelson. In Nos. 8 
and 4 holds they commenced at 8 to 9 feet above the shaft 
tunnel. Had open spaces. Were in bad condition. Were not 
carried up in the hatchways. Were not carried down to keelson. 
In Nos. 2 and 8 holds they stopped at from 10 inches to 12 
inches beneath the deck. Insufficient. Omitted. Partly 
omitted. Not tight. Incomplete. 88 

Feeders. — To thwartship bunker and the space in 'tween decks above 
same contained less than 2%. Upon the bridge deck they were 
insufficient. Feeders to main hold contained more than 6%. 
None in the compartment at the after end of main hold. 
Insufficient feeder space to thwartship bunker. None for wheat 
carried in hold. Indifferent. To No. 1 hold small. None to 
bunkers for grain in bulk. Maize carried without feeders or bags. 
None for cotton seed and beans. 11 

•TwEEN Decks. — All inner deck hatches were on. Space and the hold 
beneath filled with cotton seed, all openings in the 'tween decks 
being closed and no feeder provided. Barley in bulk strakes not 
lifted. Grain in bulk carried in the 'tween decks other than was 
necessary for feeding the cargo in the lower hold. No strakes of 
deck open in 'tween decks. More than ith of cargo in bulk 
in the 'tween decks. Grain in bulk in 'tween decks. 'Tween 
decks filled with wheat and linseed. More than ^ in 'tween 
decks 'filled with bulk grain. Wheat in bulk in 'tween decks. 
Beans in bulk (700 tons) carried in 'tween decks. Insufficient 
or improper quantity of wheat in bags. Less than ^th in bags. 
Part barley loose in 'tween decks, and deficient. II 
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Sou>8.— No. 8 hold, and 'tween deck above, Qlled with cotton seed 
and barley, the deck openings being closed. Insufficient quantity 
of wheat in bags. No. 8 hold and 'tween decks above were 
filled with beans in bulk, and had no feeder space under bridge. 
Iiess than itb in bags. Nos. 1 ^od 4 holds were neither filled 
nor covered with the statutory (quantity of graifi in bags. Com- 
partments were neither filled nor covered by grain in bags as 
required. No. 1 hold filled (barley) with less than statutory 
quantity of bags over pame. After hold partly filMl m^ h^ley, 
ttie statotory quantity of grain in bags not being over same. 
Holds partly filled with liuseed and barley without the statutory 
quantity of grain in bags upon top of same. No. 4 hold con- 
tained wheai with ith only in bags. Fore and aft^r holds not 
being full and not covered by sufficient bags (hoik fffWl 
carried). 11 

Deok-bbam Fillbtos — Were not secured. Several beam fiUings 
emitted. No beam fillings. Beam fillings incon^lete. 6 

No Platfobm between bulk and grain in bags. Platform impe^f^t 
for grain in bulk. Wheat without proper platform and quantity 
in bags. No platform for grain in bulk. 6 

Infbinoement of SsonoNs 452 and 458 of the Carriage ot Grain 
Act, 1694. 1 

Falss Statbmbnts in connection with the above. 8 

As Shipmasters appear to be personally responsible for such mistakes, 
by which their own lives, and the lives of all on board, may be endangered 
(to say nothing of fines which may amount to £6Ck) in each case), the 
Directors have resolved to reprint extracts from our '* Suggestions 
to Captains " (see page 75), which please forward to all your Captains 
whose vessels may at any tune be carrying grain, impressing upon them 
the necessity of seeing that Stevedores and others comply with this Act, 
(copies of which can be obtained from the Superintendents of Mercantile 
Marine Offices, who have been instructed to issue gratis one copy for each 
vessel known to be employed in the grain trade.) 

These requirements may, however, be Varied in the cases of vessels 
constructed and loaded in accordance with plans approved of by the 
Board of Trade ; copies of such plans, with particulars of the special 
stipulations, and a list of ships so constructed, are forwarded by the Board 
of Trade to British Consuls at grain-loading ports; and, as it has been 
alleged, in recent Wreck Inquiries, **'that the Master was not supplied by 
his Owners with a copy of the plan sanctioned by the Board of Trade, 
nor did the Managing Owners give directions to the Master with respect 
to the plan, neither was the Master supplied with, nor was his attention 
drawn to. Section 6," it is of the greatest importance that the Owners of 
vessels which have been conditionally exempted from certain requirements 
of the Act, shall take care that the conditions under which any vessel has 
been so exempted shall be formally communicated in writing to the Captain, 
and posted upon each vessel in a conspicuous place. 
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1894 — Extract from Anniial Kfeport for thi& year : 

THE SHIPPII^Q PfeDERATIOlff.— itr. Mitcalfe, ^ho iidw devotes his 
attention i^rincipallj to this and similar matters, reports as follows : — 

The Shipping f'ederation eohtinues to jxistify iU existenee, ih spite of the 
scurrilous attacks made upon it and its Manager, aft tnisirepresetitation, 
Violence, And eved forgefy hAVe only had a teinporary sdecess, and The 
Federation has not only sti^eeeded in upholding freedom of contract, but it 
has also ably assisted tiie Ghambei^ of Shipping in makmg the Merchant 
Shipping Act, 1894, what it j^irofessed to be, a codification of existing Acts 
without alteration — t^tlfl earrying oat one of the objects the Durectors have so 
long pressed upon the Board 6t Trade. Our other )[>roik>Bal6, lirhich have not 
yet been full^ accomplished, have already been communicated to the Members 
of this Association by Circulars issued in 1885 and in 1892, viis. : — 

1. The limitation o^ farther Shipping Legislation to such measures as are 

proved tb be necessary for the preservation of life at sea, and the 
necedsit)^ 6f dtif Government marking an earnest endeavotur to induce 
foreign t^ol^M to place these regulations on ail International basis, and 
tb thrbi;^ dpeil theiir Coasting trade to BHtlsh vessels, in the same way 
that the Coasting trade of Great Britain is open to all ^aMcdis. 

2. And in the meahtim^ the apptieatibn to Foreigh vessels, at British and 

Colonial porti^) of the same rules is to passengers, depth of loading, 
deck loads, etc., etc., as are, or may be, applied to British vessels. 

B. The formation of d Shipping Coun<&il, {Partly Official and partly elected by 
Shipowners, Bhitibuilders, UnderwriteirSj Merchants atid Mariners, to 
strengthen the Marine Departml&nt of the Board bf IVade. As 
Shipowners hate not so much cause to boinplain of the ntnnerotIS Acts 
which have bden passed, as of the crude, hasty, and harassing measures 
which have from time to time bedh pi^opo6ed, and would {^bably have 
become law biit for the efforts Of this and kindred As^oeiations. 

4. The advisability of referring private (Shipping Billd tb a delect Committee 
of the House, ih order to avoid the (j^reiat loss of Trade caused by 
harassing Shippihg Legislation, and consequent loss of em|Aoym«it for 
seamen and others. 

To the above may be added an explanation or revision of the Carriage of 
Grain Act, the reconsideration of the new regulations for preventing (?) 
collisions at sea, and the abohtion of the liability of ^£16 a ton for damage done, 
which, in consequence of the great depreciation of shipping property, now 
seriously adds to the disadvantages under which British Shipowners labour 
when competing with others who have the benefit of bounties, lower wages, 
and a freedom from tmnecessary interference. 

As soon as *' the poWers that be " appreciate the harm Ihby have done to 
British Seamen, by encouraging the tyrannic^ action of Trades' Unionists, 
it is to be liot)ed tliat the better class 6i men who qualiQr fer ¥he ("e^eraiibn 
Benefit Fund will receive further protection from Violence and intimidiition ; 
and it is gratifying to khow that 88,856 Benefit Books weire isstied between the 
Ist January, 1892, and the 80th November, 1894, representing an injured 
value of iB 1,648,240. A rehable basis on which to ascertain the loss of life at 
sea, consequent on all accidents whilst the nolders of the books were in the 
service of the ship, is also afforded for the first time by this Ftlhd, as the 
claims under Books issued by The j^^derbiibh against accidental death or 
total disablement dindunted in 

1892 io *&6 per cent, ^i the sum insured* 
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As these claims were dealt with in the most Ubttral maimer, it is probable 
that the loss of life from Federation vessels, as above, will not exceed 
five or six per thousand, and that the loss of life from Federation 
BteametB (the carriers of the future) is mnoh less than this, thus confirming 
the opinion already expressed, Uiat the risk of life in ooal mines is greater 
than on board of steam vessels at sea, if the nmnber of hours daring which 
the men are exposed to risk be taken into consideration (see the statistics at 
the end of this Report). 

What the Seamen's Union 9ee$ is the iaot that ForeigiMn are in too 

many cases supplanting British sailors ; what it deoUne^ to see is the fact 
that this is consequent on the better behaviour of the Foreigners, and the 
better terms obtainable under l^e British flag, and that, as the present 
excessive ntpply of tonnage has caused an eiSra dsmwnd for labour, the 
shipowner's loss has been ue wage earner's gain. 

Its cure for this state of things is apparently to perpetuate picketting and 
consequent intimidation, and to do away with aU necessary discipline by 
endeavouring to place Shipmasters under the heel of their subordmates — 
thus still further plajdng into the hands of their Foreign rivab, destroying 
what with judicious management might have been an Association for the 
benefit of sailors, and, by so-called sympathetic strikes, endeavouring to 
drag other Trades Unions into the pit which the Seamen's Union has 
dug for itself. 

As British vessels can only be owned by British subjects, the same rule 
should apply to the Masters by whom these vessels are commanded ; but 
if British Seamen are unable or unwilling to compete with Foreigners, on 
something like equal terms, I am afraid the latter will continue to increase 
in nimibers, as they cannot be labelled **Made in Germany," and even 
when merchandise is so described, the demand for foreign productions 
continues, if they are superior to the native article; and so long as this 
is a free trade country, it is not probable that ParHament will add to 
the harm it has alreaidy done, tmrough Grandmotherly legislation, by 
endeavouring to place a check on the importation of labour itself, or on 
goods which are tne result of foreign labour. 

It may be that, as the Boyal Navy is the first line of defence, exceptional 
measures are required to keep^ it in a state of efficiency, but as we cannot 
again resort to the press guig, to force seamen to fight for their fellow 
subjects whether they are willing to do so or net, nor can shipowners be 
penalised with the same laudable object in view, it is probable that the 
only means of encouraging the better class of British seamen Is by 
enforcing The Federation system of continuous discharges, with adequate 
punishment for intimidation and insubordination, and an extension of 
of the principle recognised in the formation of the Naval Beserve, coupled 
wiUi the removal of such grievances, or the addition of such advantages as 
may be necessary to attract British seamen to the Boyal Navy, and place it 
on a level with the much maligned Mercantile Marine. 

DI8CHABQE OP BEBTH CARGOES AT HAMBUBQ.— Advices from 
Hamburg show that considerable trouble has recently been caused by 
the refrisal of the Beoeivers to take delivery of their cargo *' as fast as 
steamer can deliver," such refusal being based upon the absence of a 
clause to this effect in the ordinary 1890 General Produce Bill of 
Lading adopted by the trade for chartered vessels, and, furthermore, 
upon i^e existing clause in the Bill of Lading to the following effect : — 
" The goods are to be applied for within 24 hours of ship's arrival 
and reporting at the Gnstom House, otherwise the master or agent 
is to be »t liberty to pat same into lighters, tto/' 
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InstraotiOBS sbonld ttierefoie be gireii to llMters and berthing 
Brokers, that the words, '* The goods to be discharged as fast as 
steamer can deliver/' be added to the Bills of Lading, as, failing such, 
the Receivers will claim to be entitled to take delivery according to 
the custom of the port, and that, it is needless to say, may mean 
endless detention, 

SHOBT DELIVEBY— JUTE— THE "HESPEB."— The Court ol 
Session at Edinbro' recently decided against the shipowner in this 
case, on an action under a Bill of Lading for a balance of freight 
retained by the merchants against an alleged shortage of Jute at 
Dundee, the principal reason for this decision being that as the vessel 
had grounded in the Gulf of Suez, and had to lighten part of her cargo 
to get off the ground, the Court was not satisfied that the bales so 
lightened were returned to the vessel's hold afterwards, and 
consequently that dl the cargo loaded at Calcutta had not been 
delivered at Dundee. 

This finding would probably have entitled the shipowner to a 
elaim in general average, but as the amount involved was small, it was 
decided not to pursue the matter further, especially as the Directors 
had arranged to take the opinion of the Court upon this important 
principle in connection with another case totally devoid of the 
element of ''breaking bulk." 

This other case has now been tried, and the Court has decided 
that the burden of proving what has become of the alleged missing 
bales rests upon the Shipowner. 

As this decision is altogether illogical, in view of the pioof 
submitted — which was accepted by the court — that after shipment 
of the cargo at Calcutta, it was not in anyway interfered with until 
arrival at Dundee, that in fact every bale shipped was delivered ; tlie 
Directors have of course entered an Appeal to a higher Court, as the 
principle of the application of the Bill of Lading Act to such cases in 
the face of such proof, has always been upheld by the High Courts in 
numerous decisions on this point. 

TIMBER FREIGHTS— "CUSTOMS CALLIPER MEASURE."— In 

the last Annual Report of the Directors reference was made to tlie 
methods of measurement adopted by the Official Measurers of timber 
and to the loss which Shipowners incur in consequence of giving 
Charterers the option of this system for the calculation of freight. 

Since the issue of that report it has been found necessary to go more 
fully into this matter, and representations were accordingly made to the 
head office of the Customs Measurement Fund on the subject generally. 

By the courtesy of the Manager, we are enabled to state definitely 
for your information that the rules and regulations observed by the 
Official Measurers in dealing with various kinds of wood cargo, were 
published broadcast for the benefit of the Shipping world many years 
ago, with diagramts illustrating the methods adopted in such 
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measarement (copied of whicli 9!agratb8 have been banded to ns), 
and as these methods have become *< customary" m the wood irade, 
and it is apparent that shipowners generally aria not aware oi the 
serious loss they incur by agreeing to them, it is desirable again to 
explain the position. 

At the offset it must be stated that there is no doubt that the 
officers of the Guttoms Fund are perfectly impartial in the matter. 
They retained a system oi measurement (a relic of the days when there 
was a duty on timber imported into this country) which the timber 
merchants, doubtless, only too willingly agreed to, and the invariable 
result of this system is to cause a very serious loss in freight to the 
Shipowner. 

As an instance of this system of appro^^imate measurement, and 
the unfair advantage Merchants derive therefrom, we quote tiie 
following rule for measuring sleeper blocks : — (8tt, 10 X 10). 
<' Length to be taken to ^ foot, diameter to i inch, content to i foot ; 
60 pieces of each description taken from different sections of the cargo 
to be measured for average." 

From this it will be at once seen that the average upon which the 
whole freight is calculated, cannot possibly represent anything like 
the true contents of the 60 pieces — imagine therefore the loss on these 
60 pieces applied to the whole of the cargo. 

It also appears that the loss in freight on round mining timber 
absolutely equals something like 27^ % to the vessel, this being caused 
by what is known as the erroneous use of the ** 144 Divisor," and 
that when vessels are chartered fdr ** Hopper's String Measure " or 
« Liverpool String Measure," the loss is 17i % and 22 % in excess of 
Customs Calliper Measure. 

That the Timber Merchants are fully alive to the manifest 
advantages of these customs to them, is beyond doubt; that Shipowners 
are unaware of this quiet method of victimising themselves is equally 
certain, and as the loss in freight thereby incurred is most -serious. 
Shipowners should insist upon proportionately increased freights, 
OTf better still, see that their charters provide that the officials 
of the Customs Measurement Fund shall ascertain the acttuzl measure- 
ment of the whole cargo, or of the averaging, and that freight shall 
only be paid thereon. A trifling extra expense in fees will amply repay 
the Shipowner, as the officials of the Custom Fund will measure 
every piece, or at least make an actual measurement of the pieces 
selected for averaging, if stipulated for. 

DANUBE CASES— As the enquiry into these alleged frauds has at 
last terminated in a judgment by the Court of Cassation at Bucharest 
in favour of the Shipbrokers, and it is desirable that the position 
diould be clearly placed before you, we give herewith the Joint 
Beport of the Secretaries of the British Steamship Owners Protective 
Association, and of the Indemnity Section of this Association, 
to the Directors — these proceedings having as previously advised been 
instigated and carried through by order of the Directors of these two 
AsBoeiaiioils Uk the genehd interest of Shi|^ow2ier9 ; — 
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" BefMnring to our previous reports upon these oases, aafl the 
proceedings taken by the Roumanian Public Prosecutor agaiftst 
Messrs. Wender and Krimont, of Braila in connection, with the 
manipulation of the accounts of certain steamers, for which they acted 
as Brokers, we have now to report that the case of the ** Castleton *' was 
decided in favour of the firm in question, both by the Tribunal of 
Braila and, on appeal, by the Court of Appeal of Galatz, further appeal 
m that case being unfortunately barred by the shortness of time 
allowed for notification. 



In view, however, of the importance of the matter, and the 
necessity of having a decision from the highest Court upon same, the 
next case on the list was carried through all the Courts to the Supreme 
Court of Appeal at Bucharest, and the judgment of the Court below in 
favour of the Brokers confirmed. 



The following extract from Disbursement Account shows the items 
objected to in the case of the '* Castleton,*' and it may be taken that 
in all the other cases brought to our notice similar charges have 
been made: — 



Charges made by Brokers^ 



Should have been. 



£ 8. d. 



£ 8. d. 



Port Charges, inwards and out- 
outwards 8 • 

Customs Manifests, Stamped 
Papers, Declarations of Salt 
and Prohibited Stores, Form- 
alities, etc., etc 2 18 9 • 

Berth Facilities and Permit .... 2 10 

Roumanian Bill of Health 18 6 8 

Belgian BiU of Health or visa . . 18 6 4 

Permit to work on Sunday and 
HoUday 2 10 

Permit to Lighten on Sunday . . 2 10 

Sanitary Guardian 1 10 

Loading- Stages rigging and un- 
rigging 4 

Loading— Levelling Grain and 
Laying Separations— 6 at 30/- 

Hire of Bags and Ladders in lieu 
ofBaskets 8 10 110 

Hire of Separation Cloths in 
Lighter 6 15 3 

Lighterageon7,600qrs. at£65.. 412 10 305 14 11 

Lidemnity for Completing at 
Galatz 50 

Towing Lighter in Loading 

Berth 6 

Extra Towage 10 

Extra Work on Sunday and 
HoUday 6 



4 



2 



9 6 



£627 10 9 



£318 11 11 
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The fonowing is » translation of an -extract from the Judgment 
of the Goort of Appeal at Galatz upon this case : — 

' Considering that the acts which were imputed to the accused are : that 
they, being authorised in their qualification of steamship agents, by the 
owner of the steamer ** Gastleton," to incur the necessary expenses on the 
arrival, sojourn, and departure of this steamer from Braila, they executed 
this mandate, but, by exaggerating the operations and expenses in a 
fraudulent manner, prejudiced the steamer, and notably : 

1. The steamer requiring to lighten in order to get to Sulina, they carried 
out this lighterage for the quantity of 5,559 quarters only, and in the 
accounts they charged lighterage for 7,500 quarters, thus prejudicing 
the owner to the extent of ^110 sterling. 

8. That they charged in the accounts an extra towage of JSIO, instead of iB5, 
which they paid for such towage. 

8. That they charged £2 10s. for permission to work on Sundays, and 
another ^2 lOs. for lightening on the Sunday, permission for which 
nothing is paid. 

4. That they charged in the accounts £5 for the towage of the steamer in the 

roads, and ^8 for port dues inwards and outwards, expenses which 
were not paid, and 

5. That they received for the Boumanian and Belgian Bill of Health 

18 Shillings for each, instead of 13 francs for the Boumanian and 11 
francs for the Belgian Bill of Health. 

Considering that, in fact, it is established that the accused committed 
these acts, which results as much from the accounts annexed to the case, as 
from the admissions of the accused. 

But considering that it may be afi&rmed that in committing them they 
render themselves guilty of the crime of swindling, it will be necessary to 
examine under what circumstances and conditions they were committed. 

In fact, in accordance with their mandate, the accused at the time of the 
steamship ** Gastleton*s " arrival, which they had chartered to be loaded by 
various shippers on tlie berth at more or less elevated prices than that at 
which they had themselves engaged her for, did all the formalities and 
necessary expenses during the arrival, sojourn, loading and departure of the 
vessel, formaUties and expenses charged in detail in the accounts annexed to 
the case; and finally, the water being low, in agreement with, or following 
the orders of the Captain of the boat, who is the representative of the 
owners, made preparations for the carrying out of the lighterage of 7,500 
quarters, but during the time of the loading, and up to that of her sailing, 
owing to the increase of water the said lighterage was only earned out for 
the lesser quantity than that which has been arranged for. 

Considering that the fact of the lighterage having been carried out for the 
lesser number of quarters, whereas payment was made for the greater 
quantity, that is to say for that agreed upon by those Agents with the 
Captain of the steamer, it cannot be held that the accused perverted the 
truth or that they caused false facts to appear as true, in order to deceive the 
good faith of the owner of the steamer, since by the nature of this operation 
the person who has authority to fix the quantmn of the quarters necessary 
to carry out the lighterage is no other than the Captain, the Agents not 
knowing the capacity nor the depth of the water which he has to cross. 

That consequently, the Captain, in fixing this maximum, the Agents were 
obliged to make provision for this quantity, and they taking advantage of the 
benefit resulting from the difierence in case of the Captain's anticipations 
not being realised. 
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Oonsidermg that as to what eonetms thd other expenses charged in the 
accounts, they are &r from amonnting to the elements of the crime of 
swindling. In f^t, it results from the legal inquiry made that, beyond the 
fixed accounts. Agents have to submit to various other expenses which they 
cannot charge in the accounts, it having been admitted, in accordance with 
the depositions of the witnesses examined by the Tribunal, as the usage of 
commerce, not to charge all the expenses mentioned, but to increase &08e 
which the usages and the agreements admit. 

Considering that, in order for these facts to constitute the crime of 
swindling, it is necessary that there should exist a fraudulent intention on 
part of the accused, an element which in the present case absolutely does 
not exist, it being given that these Agents onlv did that which is admitted in 
the usages of th£ species of operations, and that which all the Agents of the 
ports do, and this with the consent of the Owners. 

Since it has been ascertained that the items of the accounts were 
examined by the Agents and the Captain, accepted and signed by the latter 
in the name of the owner, they constitute an object which is permitted tmder 
agreement, and consequently they cannot complain of being prejudiced, and 
Uierefore, in the absence of fraudulent dealings or perversion of the truth, 
fraudulent intentions and prejudice, the accused cannot be held responsible 
for the crime of swindling, and consequently both the appeal of the civil 
suitor, as well as that of the Procureur of the Braila Tribunal and the 
Ptocureur General, must be rejected.' 

Comment upon this singular travesty of justice is almost 
mmeoessary, as it was claimed for the Shipowner that if the 
Captain did sign the Broker's account referred to, he did so in dereliction 
of his duty, and that the Captain is only the Agent of the Owners so 
far as honest dealing is concerned. The Roumanian Court has apparently 
decided that *' In order for these facts to constitute the crime of 
swindling, it is necessary that there should exist a fraudulent intention 
on the part of the accused, an element which in the present case 
absolutely does not exist," and ** that these Agents only did that which 
is admitted in the usages of this species of operations, and that which 
all the Agents of the port do, and this with the consent of the owners " 
(t.tf., by reason of the Captain's approval of the account), the only course 
open for Shipowners having future dealings with the Danube, is to have 
a distinct agreement with the Broker that none of these charges shall be 
made, and that only such items will be allowed for which proper and 
true receipts can be produced, 

A comparison of the bar draughts of many vessels lately in the 
Danube, with the quantities actually lightened, would doubtless yield 
some rather astonishing results, and alford the Masters of the vessels 
the opportunity for interesting explanations. We venture to think 
that if more care were exercised in the selection of the Brokers by 
close enquiry at the time of chartering, or berthing, and a clear 
understanding as to charges were made, it would be found that the 
charges in question are not either usual or proper, even in 
Panubian commercial oiroles. 

W. Mills Boghb. 
J. Stanwby Todd.*' 
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RITEB PLATE CARGOES.— Claims for ehof t deliTery erf gttdn in this 
trade are becoming more frequent of late, and as tlie Merchants 
generally base their claims upon an alleged actual shortage of bags, 
supported by a difference between the weight said to have been shipped, 
and that delivered, shipowners should seriously consider the necessity 
of endeavouring to put a stop to these claims. 

It is well known that a large portion of the River Plate bags burst 
firom inherent weakness, assisted by a rough method of running them 
down into the vessel's hold on a long shoot. It is also apparent (from 
the Police reports) that thefts, both of grain and bags, take placefrom 
Dock premises in this country, and as the Captain of a vessel has 
absolutely no check upon the alleged weight of the cargo shipped, 
Shipowners should adopt their own remedy, viz., the appointment of 
reliable men to tally the bags, to collect and take charge of them as they 
are ** skipped," and to see that they are not stolen ; tl>ty will thus 
provide a check which it will be difficult to dispute, and put an end 
to these serious claims. 

SHORTAGE OF COTTON- THE "CASTLETON."— After protracted 
litigation we have obtained a very valuable decision from the House of 
Lords on this question of short delivery, and delivery of ** no marks " 
of cotton, which is of the greatest importance in determining the 
position of the holder of a Bill of Lading for marked bales, when such 
document exonerates the shipowner from responsibility for ** absence 
and obliteration of marks." The House of Lords has decided that 
where a number of ** no mark " bales are delivered, and the Receivers 
are claiming for a short delivery, it is the duty of such Receivers to 
arrange for apportionment amongst those so claiming, of the "no 
mark " bales in hand. 

The Receivers of cargo in this case were claiming to be short of 
bales, and had refused to apportion the ** no marks" in warehouse as 
above mentioned, claiming to sue the Shipowner collectively with a 
view to throwing upon him the onus of proving to them individually 
to whom these ** no mark" bales belonged respectively, but the 
House of Lords has decided that as the Receivers were all under different 
contracts with the Shipowner, they were only entitled to sue 
individually, and, as above indicated, can only do so for the balance 
after allowing for the apportionment of the " no mai-ks " among them, 

ONION CARGOES. — Throughout the past season great complaints have 
been made by the importers as to the condition in which the con- 
signments of Onions have come forward, and claims against the 
carriers have been consequently of frequent occurrence. 

In the cases which came before this Association no fault was to be 
found with the dunnage, which was carefully and properly laid upon 
the 'tween decks, and on other places forming a similar resting place 
for the cargo. In spite of this, so great had been the moisture in the 
Onions originally that the bags had rotted, fallen to pieces and 
occasionally choked the 'tween deck scuppers, thereby causing a large 
l^omulation of poisture on the deck^, 
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Some of tbe largest importers made general and serious 
allegations against the vessels on the score of insufficient dunnage 
and ventilation, but as above stated we were unable to find 
that such allegations were in any way justified. The Directors 
however, offered to meet the Trade and discuss any reasonable 
Boggestions which the Merchants had to make for the future 
avoidance of ^able, but so far this offer has not been accepted. 

It is therefore advisable that shipowners engaged in this 
trade should see that all charters and Bills of Lading contain 
a olause to the following effect : — <<The vessel shall not be 
responsible for damage to tiie cargo by sweat, decay or putrefaction 
arising from the inherent vice of the goods carried." That the 
Captains be instructed to see that the dunnage on the 'tween decks 
and other exposed iron work is not spared, and that the scuppers are 
perfectly clear and unobstructed before commencement of loading ; 
also that adequate ventilation be given on every opportunity. 

WAB BISKS— CONTRABAND OF WAR.— The serious questions 
arising out of the carriage of goods <* contraband of war" to the 
conntnes of respective belligerents, has necessarily received the 
attention of the Directors during the last few months, in consequence 
of the somewhat sudden outbreak of hostiUties between China and 
Japan. 

There were many steamers already on their way both to China and 
Japan when war was declared, and in some instances these vessels had 
as part cargo, goods which would, beyond a doubt, be classed as 
••contraband of war" by either or both of the belligerents, and have 
subjected the neutral vessel to capture, search, detention, and possibly 
confiscation. 

It is quite an open question what class of cargo might be regarded 
as being ** contraband of war " by any belligerent powers; **arms and 
munitions of war " are clearly within the category, but it is not 
impossible that food or clothing and any goods of like nature may at 
such a time be considered " contraband." Therefore, as this country 
haS| under the declaration of Paris conceded the right of search 
of neutral vessels, it is imperative that in these days of sudden 
and unexpected outbreaks of war, all contracts of carriage should 
contain the well-known exceptions ** Restraints of Rulers, Princes, 
and People, etc,," and clauses which will entitle the Master, at 
his absolute discretion, to land such goods at the nearest safe port 
to his destination, if he has reason to fear any interference with either 
vessel or cargo by continuing the voyage. 

It is probably hardly* necessary to again draw attention to the fact 
that the Mutual Associations' policies protect the shipowner fully firom 
capture or confiscation of the vessel, unless engaged in trades contra- 
band of war, but Lloyds* and all similar policies do not cover this 
risk at all, firom whatever cause arising, it is therefore necessary 
to insure the risk when it exists. 
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One pdonliariij of this qnestioil b the possible effect hostilities 
may have upon the interpretation of contracts which stipulate that 
only ** lawful merchandise " must be shipped. 

A steamer was chartered, long before there was any rumour 
of war, to load *' lawful merchandise" at an American port 
tat Ghina and Japan, and the last of the cargo tendered for shipment 
was a parcel of explosives for a Chinese port. Quite apart from the 
absurdity of sending the vessel to a port of one belligerent with cargo 
tor the other, there was the risk of capture and confiscation, or at the 
least serious detention, and the owners refused to accept the explosives, 
on the contention (supported by the opinion of counsel) that goods 
which ordinarily may be classed as ** lawful merchandise " cannot be 
so regarded when their presence on board and the necessities of 
delivery, involve ttie risk of serious detention, damage to, or 
oonflieatiop of the vessel and her other cargo. 

BILLS OP LADING PRAUD.—The Directors propose shortly to 
place before you the full particulars of a barefaced fraud, which, 
on the initiative of this Association, is now taking the shape 
of a criminal prosecution of a Fiume Shipbroker by the Hungarian 
Public Prosecutor, under the authority of the Juge d*Instruction. 
Whatever may be the result of this case, it is advisable in the 
meantime that you should caution your Captains against placing 
signed Bills of Lading in the hands of Foreign Brokers, without teklang 
precautions to prevent the fraudulent insertion in the margins thereoi^ 
of words or figures which may indicate an advance of freight never 
received. 

This Broker above referred to, loaded the steamer in question 
on the berth for a French port, under a lump sum charter, and 
on completion of the loading. Bills of Lading were presented to 
the Captain by him for signature, and as such documents were in 
French, and the Captain did not understand that language, he asked 
the Broker for a translation of the terms before signature ; this was 
given him, and as there was nothing therein to which objection could 
be taken, the Captain signed the BUls of Lading and, having settled 
his disbursement account with the Broker out of monies due for 
differences of freight between the Bill of Lading manifested freight 
and that payable under the Charter, the Broker gave the captain a 
bill in favour of his Owners for the balance due to the latter on this 
account. 

On arrival at the port of discharge,, and delivery of cargo, the 
holder of the Bill of Lading refused to pay the Captain the full freight 
thereon, alleging that the sum of 6,000 francs was entered at the 
foot of the Bills of Lading above his signature, as having been 
advanced to the captain by his Fiume firm and paid to the Broker on 
account of the freight. 
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This sum the Oapttun never received, and as it Wd,s apparent that 
the Broker had fraudulently inserted these figures in the Bills of Lading 
after they were signed and returned to him hy the Captain; this 
explanation was unsuccessfully pleaded before the French Court in 
an action against the receiver, and the present proceedings ward 
consequently instituted againsi the Fiume broker. 

The fraud is conclusively proved by the disbursements account 
alone, which charges all tl\e disbursements, and purports to be settled 
by a bill m t^ shipowner** /a^tmur f&s the balance; ibis UU WM 
dishonoured on presentation. 



THE AMERICAN CARRIERS ACT.— Two very important deoisioni 
under this Act have just been given by Judge Brown in the United 
States District Court at New York, from which are to be derived tho 
first indications of the interpretations the American Courts will give 
to the Act, in so far as it affects the personal responsibility of the 
shipowner for unseaworthiness and for negligence in ** nayigation or 
management." 

The first of the two cases is that of the " Silvia/* which vessel 
arrived at Philadelphia with her sugar cargo damaged by sea-water, 
the water having got into the vessel's hold by the broken glass of a 
port, the outside cover not having been properly screwed up before 
sailing. 

The Court of course held that this was the result of an act of 
negligence on the part of the crew, but that, as the Carriers Act 
p»rovides ** That if the owner of any vessel transporting merchandise 
or property to or from any port in the United States of America^ 
shall exercise due diligence to make the said vessel seaworthy 
and properly manned, equipped and supplied, neither the vessel, her 
owner or owners, agent or charterers, shall become or be held 
responsible for damage or loss resulting from faults or errors in 
navigation, or in the management of the said vessel," and the owners 
of the vessel had provided a sound and seaworthy vessel with proper 
appliances, failure to use which caused the damage, that they were 
not therefore liable for the crew's neglect in management. 

The second case is that of the « Etona," which loaded hides in 
the lower hold and sugar in 'tween decks ; the hides were damaged by 
sugar drainage. It was alleged that the stowage was improper,, and 
that the shipowner was in consequence liable under the terms of the 
Carriers Act. 

The evidence showed that the deck was quite tight, but that in 
consequence of the neglect of the pilot and/or crew the vessel got 
aground by swinging from her moorings, and as the tide went down^ 
heeled over a good deal and allowed the sugar drainage to run over the 
'tween deck hatch coamings and down upon the hides beneath. 
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It was held tliat tho method of stowage was proper, the vessel's 
decks tight and her coamings a proper height, and "scuppers" 
sufficient to carry away any drainage that could be anticipated, and 
the judge said that although ** under the above circumstances the 
ship would formerly have been held liable for negligence in going adrift, 
the evidence in her behalf shows the exercise of * due diligence by the 
owners to make her in all respects seaworthy and properly manned, 
equipped and sappUed,' so as to bring both the vessel and her owner 
withm the protection of the third Section of the Act of Congress, 
passed February Idth, 1898."— 

By a judgment of the Havre Tribunal of Oommerce it has been 
decided that the onus of proving correct delivery of marks signed 
for in the Bill of Lading rests upon the shipowner, when a reference 
to the Carriers Act is made in the Bill of Lading, and, furthermore, 
that the merchant cannot be compelled to accept and apportion 
«< sweepings" in face of a Bill of Lading signed for bags in "good 
eonditioiu" 

DAMAGE TO CARGO— EXPLOSION.— In July, 1891, the 8,s. "G, R. 
Booth ** arrived at Brooklyn from Hamburg, and during the discharge a 
disastrous explosion occurred in the after hold of the vessel, by which 
imfortunately two of the Stevedore's men were killed, and some of tho 
ofi&oers of iho vessel seriously injured. 

The explosion was caused by the handling of two boxes said to 
contain <* detonators," such boxes having been shipped at Hamburg 
ia tAie lower part of the after hold without any notice having been 
given to the master or officers of the vessel that they were goods of a 
dangerous nature, 

The explosion burst a hole in the bottom of the vessel, and of 
ooittso cargo was damaged by the inflow of water. An action was 
ontered, by the consignees of a large parcel of sugar damaged, for 
rscovery of their loss against the steamer, on the allegation that the 
cbuDigerous nature of the explosives in question was known, or should 
have been known to the officers of the vessel, but the Directors have 
pleasure in statingthat the Court has decided in favour of the shipowner. 

This decision is of great value in many ways, but particularly in 
that the Court has upheld the principle laid down by the House of 
Lords in the cases of the <* Xantho " and '' Inchrhona," holding that 
as the proximate cause of damage was contact with sea water — a peril 
provided against in the Bill of Lading— the onus of proving negUgence 
lay on the Receivers and they had failed to satisfy the Court that there 
had been any neghgence, This Judgment has been appealed against. 

CESSER CLAUSE: CHARTERERS' LIABILITY FOR DIFFERENCE 
IN FREIGHT.— In the case of ** Hansen v. Harrold " the liability of 
the oharterer for difference in freight has been clearly defined. 
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The yessel's charter— which was for a lump sum frttight — eontaineS 
permission to sub-charter, and also stipulated that the Captain should 
sign Bills of Lading at any rate of freight required, without prejudice 
to the charter, and that should the freight list, according to Bs/L, 
shew a less sum in the aggregate than chartered freight, the difference 
was to be paid in cash on vessel's clearance at the Custom Honse. l!he 
oharter also contained the usual Cesser clause with lien for freight. 

The Charterer sub-let the vessel, and she was loaded with a cargo 
of oats, the freight on which was payable " per ton delivered," 

Charterer paid Captain at the loading port the difiTerence in freight 
between the lump sum chartered freight and that shown by manifest 
and Bills of Lading. 

Through the shrinkage of the cargo during the voyage, the master 
collected from the receivers, on delivery, considerably less than the 
freight shown by Bills of Lading, and the owner of the vessel sued for 
and recovered the said difference from the charterer under the present 
judgment. 

The diarter^ni contended that the Cesser clause relieved fhem 
from all responsibility for freight after the loading of the cargo, and that 
the Captain had the right, and should have exercised it, of inserting 
in the Bills of Lading a reference to the original charter, and thus 
preserved his right to full chartered freight thereunder, and that 
his failure to do this was the real cause of the Shipowner having no 
lien for the balance of freight claimed. 

The Court found that the words « without prejudice to the charter 
party *' in no way affected the duty of the master to sign Bills of 
Lading *' as presented," at any rate of freight as stated thereon, and 
that the operation of the Cesser clause was co-extensive only with the 
lien that the master had obtained on the cargo (viz,, the actual B/L 
freight), and therefore that the Charterers were (notwithstanding tne 
Cesser clause) still liable for the balance of freight claimed. 

FREIGHT— DEPOSIT WITH DOCK COMPANY.— Messrs. W. N. 

White and Co. were receivers of Canadian apples, as agents for 
undisclosed principals ; they paid the full freight to the Dock Company 
and instructed the Company to hold it until they had received landing 
account. 

On delivery the agents of the steamer gave notice of lien to the 
Dock Company, and when delivery was completed they applied to 
Messrs. White & Co. for the freight upon the apples ; the latter refused to 
pay, saying they had deposited the freight with the Dock Company, 
and that it would be paid over by the Dock Company when they 
(Messrs, White & Co.) were satisfied of the correct and sound delivery of 
their goods. 

The Court of Appeal held that payment to the Dock Company 
did not constitute payment to the Shipowner of the freight due, 
and that the freight was due to the Shipowner on delivery overside ; 
but this decision has been reversed by the House of Lords. 
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iksURANCE—FREIGHT AT RISK.— Another deoiaon of consiclerable 
interest is that given in the case of the ** Anglo-American Steamship 
Co. V. The National Marine Insurance Go.,*' where the shipowners 
took action for recovery of the sum of iSl,500 on a policy on freight 
valued at £5,500. 

The policy was upon the freight of the ** Main,*' tot a voyage from 
New Orleans to Liverpool, commencing from date of loading at New 
Orleans. 

It was admitted that the valuation of £5,500 was reas o na ble at the 
rates of freight then prevailing at port of shipment. 

On the outward voyage to the port of loading the vessel was 
seriously delayed by an accident, and on her arrival and readiness to 
load the fr-eight market had considerably declined, and the freight 
actually payable upon the cargo eventuadly loaded only amounted to 
£8,250 7s., and of that sum £952 8s. 9d« was advanced, leaving 
actual freight at risk £2,298 8s. 8d. 

It was held that so long as underwriters are content to give a 
valued policy, « they must, where there has been no fraud, pay the 
stipulated amount," that in effect the actual amount at risk in this 
case was reduced by an accident upon the outward voyage rendering 
the vessel unable to avail herself of the arranged rates, and that the 
underwriters were therefore Uable for this as one of the risks against 
which the shipowner covered himself by the policy in question. 



"HALF FREIGHT ON SWEEPINGS "—A decision was given by the 
Tribunal of Commerce of Bordeaux some time ago upon the question 
of the allowance of half freight upon sweepings, which is of importance 
to shipowners having vessels engaged in the carriage of rice and 
similar cargoes to that port, or to other French ports, and as it is 
apparent that some misconception on this matter exists, we may point 
out that the Tribunal decided that where a vessel receives her final 
orders under an '< open order" charter, the Captain cannot be held to 
be bound by the alleged custom of a port by which he is only able to 
collect half freight on the sweepings. 

This judgment is apparently based upon the fact that it was 
beyond the power of the captain to provide for a custom of this kind, 
as he had no indication of the port of discharge when the charter was 
concluded, and shipowners should see that under like conditions their 
brokers collect the full freight on the quantity delivered. 

Care should also be taken that in chartering direct no clause is 
inserted by which the vessel may be obliged to conform to the custom 
of the port in the matter of the collection of the freight on sweepings* 
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tBEKCH statute: OP LIMITATIOK.— A aeoision has been givMi 
by the Court of Appeal, under which the Official Adjuster and 
Judicial Consignee have been held liable for the damages suffered by a 
Shipowner in ooniequence of their neglect to officially put forward a 
claim in general average within the time prescribed by the Articles 
i&M of the Code de Commerce, 

The Teasel got into difficulties and a general average expenditure 
resulted. The Captain complied with all the necessary foimalities 
and sailed, leaving the adjustment and collection of the average in tha 
hands of his Broker, the Adjuster, and the Judicial Consignee, but the 
latter officials neglected to comply with the Articles 485-6, which 
provide that claims of this description must be legally and officially 
notified within one month of the final discharge. The Receiver claimed 
for the full value of his goods sacrificed, and his claim was allowed 
against the vessel, and the claim of the Captain for the Consignees' 
contribution to General Average disallowed, but in a subsequent action 
the Courts held the Adjuster and the Judicial Consignee personally 
liable to the Captain for the amount which the latter should have 
reoovered, but for their fulnre to protect his interests* 

GENEEAL AYERAQB— NEGLIGENCE CLAUSE.— A decision has 
also been given by the Cour de Cassation, in which the principle of 
the negligence clause has again been upheld and applied as between 
the Shipowner and the Consignee, where the latter had refused to pay 
the proportion of General Average, on the allegation that the 
exemption firom '< fire " in the Bill of Lading was invalid, and that 
the expenditure which formed the subject of General Average was 
ouied by the neglect of the orew, etc. 

The vessel in question was on a voyage from Calcutta to London 
or Boulogne, and in consequence of the accidental upsetting of a 
lamp the cargo was set on fire, and the vessel had to put in to 
the Mauritius, where the expenses in question were incurred. 

On arrival at Boulogne the Captain claimed in General Average 
and the Charterers (Receivers) refused to pay, and counter-claimed for 
the damage to the jute, and for the expenses they had advanced for 
the vessel at the Mauritius. 

The case has now been decided by the Cour de Cassation in favor of 
the Shipowner so far as the Charterer's contribution to general 
Average is concerned — but against the Captain for the fatUe persoTielU 
to the extent of the damages claimed by the Charterer. 

Bj this decision the Court has taken the opportunity of 
affirming the eminently ** patriotio " reasoning that where two parties 
enter into a contract abroad and agree to be bound by Foreign Law 
(British in this case) such Law shall only be apphed by French 
Courts in the interests of the Foreign subject, in so far as it does not 
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confiiol with French '* Public Policy "—hence it is that in this 
ease the Captain's plea that the contract was made in English — 
in a British possession and subject to British law, under which the 
yessel is specially protected by Statute against the result of accidental 
** Fire," was ignored, because French Law does not include "fire** 
among the events of '* Force majure *' when it occurs as a result of 
•trelessness* 

ftBNEBAL AVERAGE — COBT OF FUBIi^KEPAIBS TO 
MACHINERY. —Tile question of the admission in Geneinl Average 
of the cost of fuel used, and repairs to machinery damaged^ in efforts 
to get a vessel afloat, haa in its many phases ^nrovided am^^ ground 
ka dispute in the past between BhipoiwDeri and Undevwriters, as the 
latter have always contended that it is the duty of the vessel to use 
Imp maehinery for the purpose, if it ia possible thaneby to enable her 
to ocmtinue the voyage. 

This point haa now been dealt with definitely in the case of the 
**Bona,** which was an action by the owners of the vessel to recover a 
proportion of the cost of fuel used in getting the vessel off the ground, 
sha kii^irin|[ str^^ed on Qalveatoa Bar «a a voyage from that port to 
Liv^pool, 

In this instance the Underwriters apjwnrentty reoogirieed the 
inclusion of the cost of repairs to tlie eng^e in General Aveiage, but 
for the reason above named refused to admit the cost of &e foe) used. 
In delivering an exhaustive and very iwtereeting judgvaeBt wpeii this 
point, the learned Judge (Sir Francis Jeume) eondMeff a& follows : — 

*^ In the pBesmt case I think tbeiie w»m a saorifioe ^ ^ eogiyifis within the 
principle above indiceimd. In %h^ Icaiguage of ^ York-Aiitwerp ifvles, 
1890) the damage to them was shown to have arisen ftoxn an actual 
intention to float the ship for the common safety at the risk of such 
damage. The engines were worked ahead and astern, no dontrt, to 
prevent the vessel settling in the sand, and were used when the vessel 
was i^anded io ordec to U>vee her off. That was not $t^ er^ai^ or a 
natural use of the engines. I do not, of course, say tiiat the usuig of 
the engines of a vessel when just touching the ground would lay the 
foundation of a claim for General Average; that would not be an 
abnormal use of the vessel's steam power, but that is not the present 
case. In the above yieyv it seems to me to follow that this coal 
consumed in working the engines while the vessel was styanded should 
be the subject of geneial contribution ; such a use of the coal would be 
abnormal, just as the working of the engines would be abnormal**' 



SPANISH DUES ON CARGO,— It is customary at some Spanish ports, 
and probably at all, to levy upon the vessel certain dues m the nature 
of Harbour Improvement Dues, consequent upon the vessel coming 
into the port with cargo on board ; these dues are really levied on the 
weight of the cargo deUvered and against the cai:go, but coUectable 
from the vessel in the first instwi^e. 
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In eonaequenoe of some misunderstanding, or carelessness npon the 
part of the CharteriDg Brokers, one of our members recently suffered 
considerable annoyance and loss by reason of the Receivers, and or 
Charterers refusing to indemnify him against the payment of these 
dues ; and in view of this position it is naoiessary that Shipowners 
similarly situated should see that their charters contain the following 
clause "Cargo to pay all Government dues on cargo and also 
those imposed upon the Ship by reason of having this cargo on board/' 



LOSS OF LIFE. 

€6tt^ABATiViE B18X OF Life at Sea ik Steamers akd in Coal tlimss, ke. 

If ideading statements having been made as to the respeetive risks of life at 
sm aaui m ooal mines, the following figures may be of interest : — 

* Masters and Seamen on board of Steam Vessels. — The loss of life at sea 
(•xolusive of loss in rivers and harbours) by wreeks and casualties, and 
j^ other causes than wrecks and casualties, was '81 per cent.'**^ or 3 per 
thousand in 1892-3, but the average of such loss for tne last nine yean 
was, according to the Board of Trade Abstracts of Shipping Casualties, 
1894, '48 per cent, of the men employed. 
Goal Miners. — ^The average loss of life in coal mines for nine years, 1885 to 
1893 inclusive, was, according to the Report of the Labour Department 
of the Board of Trade for 1893-4, *196 per cent, of the men empioyed 
tmderground (exclusive of accidents above ground) « 

But as Seamen are probably as many days at sea, as Miners are in coal 
mines, and the latter are only in the mines for eight or nine hours each day, the 
risk is say as 9 hours so^ to 24 ; and, on this basis, the miner's loss of '196 is 
equal to *52 per cent, per amnim) and it is therefore greater thui the loss of 
lifs at Bda in steamers for the time during which the miners are exposed to 
• risks imdeiground. 

Periiaps the most striking proof of the impossibiUty of entirely doing away 
witii loss of life in liazardous trades, even on land and with every possibl* 
restriction, is afforded by the fact that accidental deaths amongst Railway 
Shunters have, according to Whitaker, increased since 1889 from 1 in 202, to 1 
m 179 for 1893, although in the former year it was stated that means had been 
taken to materially reduce the risk to which these men are exposed. When the 
above loss of 1 in 179 is compared with the loss of life at sea, amongst men 
employed on board of steamers daring the same year, viz., *81 per oent. or lin 
822, it will be seen that, if the hours during which each class was exposed to 
ride be taken into consideration, there was less than onefov/rth the risk to seamen 
on hoa/rd of steamers at sea^ tharn there was to shunters whilst employed on 
railways, in spite of the fact that Mariners are constantly exposed to perils 
of the sea and to loss from storm and tempest, fire, fog, and colUsion ; and, 
last but not least, to risks confsequent On ** human Mibility,** the real eauss 
of so many disasters at sea. 

* See Board of Trade Abstracts of Sbippmg OasuaUties, issued in 1804, page XY (^. 
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1895 — Extract from Annual Report for this year : 

THE '«EMIR" ALLEGED SHORT DELIVERY OF JUTE AT 
DUNDEE.— The Directors regret to report that this important action, 
involving questions under the Bill of Lading Act, has been decided 
against the Shipowner by the House of Lords, on an appeal by the 
Merchants horn a decision of the Court of Appeal at Edinbro*, but it 
has been decided on a question of fact and not on a question of law. 

In the first instance the action was in the form of a claim for a 
balance of freight withheld by the receivers of certain Jute at Dundee, 
the Shipowner's case being that the vessel was quite full on her arrival 
at that port, and that she discharged at Dundee all the Jute shipped 
at Oalcutta. 

In the lower Court, the judge found, in effect, that the vessel was 
quite full on her arrival, and that she had delivered all the cargo that 
was shipped, but he held that there was a further onus resting upon 
the Shipowner, viz., of showing what had become of the missing bales. 

From this decision the Directors had no hesitation in appealing 
to the higher Court, and obtained a judgment favourable to the Ship- 
owner, by which it was held that the evidence clearly established the 
fact that none of the bales placed on board this vessel at Calcutta had 
been removed from her until their delivery at Dundee; that the 
evidence of tally at Dundee seemed to leave little doubt that the 
shortage was due to fraud at Calcutta, and that the Shipowner had 
clearly discharged the onus resting upon him. 

This decision was, however, appealed against, and the House of 
Lords proceeded to review the facts, and one of their Lordships 
said the evidence did not make it quite clear that the 12 missing bales 
(each weighing about 400 pounds) might not have been removed from 
the ship*s deck after being placed there, and taken away by the 
lighters after they had been tallied in and signed for, and therefore 
their Lordships were not satisfied that the Shipowner had discharged 
the onus which devolved upon him 1 

The judgment of the House of Lords in this case maintains the 
principle, however, that the Bill of Lading is merely prima fade evidence 
of shipment as against the Carrier, and it is valuable to shipowners in 
that it indicates precisely the nature of the evidence their Lordships 
require to discharge the onus resting upon the Shipowner, viz., distinct 
evidence that none of the cargo signed for and shipped on board has 
left the steamer's deck or hold until discharged at its destination. 

Therefore, in loading Jute and similar cargoes, it is most desirable, 
if the ship's officers do not take the tally themselves, that there should 
be a careful watch, day and night, to see that none of the cargo which 
has been signed for and shipped, goes back over the side without 
the receipts given for same being destroyed or modified accordingly. 
Also that the tally clerks should be carefully watched to prevent 
fraudulent manipulation of the tallies and receipts, and to see that if 
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and when a lighter contains part cargo for another vessel the Mates do 
not trust to the tally clerks at all, but themselves check the quantity 
actually shipped from such lighters. 

FEAUDS AT FIUME.— In the last Annual Report of the Directors 
reference was made to proceedings which were undertaken some time 
ago by this Association with a view to Prosecuting one of the Brokers 
at Fiume, in connection with some apparently wilful frauds. The 
Court has now found the Broker in question guilty, and sentenced 
him to imprisonment for 2| years with hard labour, and otherwise 
penalised him. Against this sentence he has, however, appealed. 
Enclosed is a print of the Judgment of the Court in this and a similar 
case of fraud by the same man, also dealt with by the Court. 

MERCHANT SHIPPING ACT.- UNLIMITED LIABILITY.— 

Until public attention was drawn to the fact this year by the case of 
the ** Harold, " it was not by any means generally known that the 
limitation clauses of the Merchant Shipping Act only limit the 
liability of the Shipowner in respect to damage caused to vessels, their 
cargoes, etc., or loss of life, and that in fact there is no provision for the 
limitation of the liability of a wrongdoing vessel for damage caused to 
any fixed object, such as a Dock, Pier, Bridge, or Canal, at least in 
this country. 

In the case mentioned, this vessel was coming down the Manchester 
Ship Canal, and through some misunderstanding, or neglect, on the 
part of the Engineer, the order to stop and reverse was not obeyed and 
the vessel went at great speed through the closed gates of one of the 
locks, carried them bodily away, and fell on the other side, a distance 
of about 16 feet. Fortunately the upper gates of the lock in question 
had been closed by the lock keepers immediately the vessel passed 
through them, and these gates held the enormous weight of water 
suddenly thrown upon them (by the withdrawal of the water on the 
lower side,) otherwise the extent of the disaster would probably have 
been incalculable, and apart from damage to property, have been 
attended with loss of life. In view of the enormous possibilities 
arising from accidents of this description, the opinion of Counsel was 
taken upon the point, and he advises that the plea of limitation of 
liability under the Merchant Shipping Act is valueless in such 
a case, that the wrong doing vessel would in the first place be liable 
to confiscation, and that, if the sale of the Shipowner's property did not 
satisfy the debt, then the Claimant would, as a further asset, be entitled 
to the cover afforded by the policies on Hull and Freight, and by the 
Protecting and Indemnity Associations. 

Counsel further pointed out that, though Shipowners might be able to 
make an arrangement with Dock and Canal Companies in advance, by 
which the liabihty of vessels using their Docks or Canals might be 
Umited in the event of damage done to same, obviously it would not be 
possible to bind the Owners of surrounding property to accept such an 
arrangement. 

The effect of this opinion appears to be that — 
(a) — The habihty of ordinary owners of 64th shares in a ship would 
probably be unlimited. 
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(5)— Shareholders in Single Ship Limited Liability Companies might 
lose the whole of their Company's property and assets including 
insurances on Hull and Freight, and any amounts due from 
Protecting and Indemnity Associations in addition. 

(c)— Shareholders in a Limited Company having a Capital of say 
£200,000 or £800,000, might lose all of their property and 
uncalled capital, with other assets as above. 

Whilst most Foreign Countries limit the liability of a wrong 
doing vessel to the value of the vessel and her freight, it is not 
at all clear that in the cases of France (and Germany) this limit 
will always be applied, as in recent years the French Courts 
have manifested a disposition to apply the Law of the Flag where 
British vessels are concerned. 

The Directors congratulate the members covered in both Classes 
of this Association upon the full protection afforded to them at a 
minimum coBt, but they desire to call the attention of Shipowners, who 
are only covered against Protecting claims, to the enormous risk they 
run, and against which they can be indemnified by entry in the 
Lidemnity Class at a cost which, in the case of an Association like 
this, representing about Two Millions of Tons, is not likely to be serious. 

Li consequence of the case mentioned at the head of this paragrs^ph 
the desirability, or otherwise, of limiting the liability of Class 11 
(Lidemnity) will be submitted to the members at the annual meeting 
for their consideration, 

DAMAGE TO CAEGO— FLOODING OF HOLD.— A large number 
of serious cases have engaged the attention of the Directors 
during the past year, and with those that have reached a 
conclusion in the Courts they are pleased to report a large proportion 
of success ; some of the most important of these cases are yet 
however,** sub judice,"and it is somewhat premature to report them, but 
it is of interest to advise that we have successfully fought several 
claims wherein cargo has been damaged through flooding of tiie 
holds and the Courts have decided in favour of the Shipowners. 

A case in point is that of the ** Glenochil,*' in which the damage 
occurred in consequence of the breakage of a tank sounding pipe during 
the voyage from New Orleans to London with cotton seed cake — and 
the subsequent flooding of the hold when the tanks were run up during 
the discbarge in London. 

The Bill of Lading embodied the American Gamers' Aet, and the 
Court held that as the port sounding pipe in No. 2 hold was broken 
right across, about three inches above the ceiling, and displaced, the 
water had gained access to the hold through this break, ana that if the 
sounding rod had been used before the tank wa^ run up it would have 
been ascertained that the pipe was broken and the consequent damage 
would have been averted ; therefore that failure to use the sounding 
rod was an error or fault in the ** management " of the steamer against 
which the Carriers Act affords the Shipowner protection. 

The Learned Judge in giving this decision also held that the 
voyage comprises not only the time during which the vessel is being 
loaded but also that during which she is being discharged. 
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In like maimer we have obtained a favourable decision from the 
Hamburg Court in a case where the damage to the cargo resulted from 
a break in the lead bilge suction pipe where it passed through the 
tank. The break was caused by the straining of the vessel on the 
voyage, and could not be observed, and directly the tank (m which 
this pipe was) was run up, the water ran through and flooded the hold, 
doing damage to the cargo. 

The Court held that this was damage resulting firom perils of the 
sea, and that the claimant's contention of negligence on the part of the 
crew could not be proved. 

Apart £rom the cases above referred to, the Directors think it 
desirable to draw your attention to some of the most important 
decisions of the Courts reported during the year, in so far as they 
affect Shipowners generally. 

DELIVERY OF CAEGO WITHOUT PRODUCTION OP B/L— 
DEMISE OP SHIP.— In the case of the ** Manchester Trust, 
Limited v. Messrs. Fumess, Withy, & Co.," the vessel was chartered 
for ** time,** for a trading voyage between the U.K. and North and 
South America. The Charter contained the following clause : — **The 
Ga^ tain and crew, although paid by the Owners, shall be the Agents 
and servants of the Charterers for all purposes, whether for navigation 
or otherwise, imder the charter. In signing Bills of Lading it is 
expressly agreed that the Captain shall only do so as Agent of the 
Charterers ; and the Charterers hereby agree to indemnify the Owners 
frop all consequences or liabilities (if auyj that may arise from the 
Captain signing Bills of Lading, or in otherwise complying with same.'* 

The vessel loaded a cargo of coals at Cardiff for Bio—the Master 
signed ordinary Bills of Tjading without the above clause or any 
reference thereto, although they contained the simple, and commonly 
used, words '* freight for same and other conditions as per Charter 
Party.** 

After the Bills of Lading had been signed and delivered by the 
Master to the Charterers (who were shippers as well) they apparently 
persuaded the Master to proceed to Buenos Ayres instead of to Rio. 

The Bills of Lading were endorsed to a Bank against an advance, 
and, on arrival of the vessel at Buenos Ayres, the Charterers* Agents 
persuaded the Master that they had the Bills of Lading — and obtained 
the delivery of the cargo, which they sold, and the Charterers failed. 
These proceedings were instituted by the Bank under the Bill of 
Lading, for recovery of the value of the cargo. 

In giving judgment against the Shipowner, the learned Judge held 
that the shipowner was liable for the neglect of his servant, and was 
not entitled to throw the responsibility upon the time charterers under 
the clause above quoted, and it is of much importance to note the 
opinion of the Judge that ** Where an Owner navigating his ship by 
his Master and crew desires to transfer to another his obligations for 
the acts of his Master, he should do so by an expUcit statement tp 
that effect in the Bills of leading whiph 1^ Master si^t" 
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DELIVERY OP CARGO— DUTY OP OONSIGNEES.— In tbe ease of 
Peterson v. Freebody the vessel was chartered to carry spars from a 
Norwegian port to London, and to discharge in the Surrey Commercial 
Docks, it being stipulated that the discharge should take place in eight 
days — " cargo to be taken from alongside at Merchants' risk and 
expense " and the ship ** to discharge overside in the Biver or Dock 
into lighters or otherwise if required by the Consignees.*' 

The Consignees sent down an .insufficiency of hands with their 
lighters, and in consequence the discharge of the vessel was greatly 
delayed, in spite of the fact that the Master set the crew on to assist 
in stowing the lighters, and the lay days were exceeded by about a 
week^ 

A decision was given in favour of the Shipowner by the Court of 
Appeal, and in deHvering judgment, the Master of the Rolls clearly 
defined the duties of the Consignees under such circumstances. He 
said ** The Shipowner has performed the principal part of his obliga- 
tion when he has put the goods over the rail of his ship, but I think 
he must do something more ; he must put the goods in such a position 
that the Consignee can take delivery of them. He must put them so 
far over the side as that the Consignee can begin to act upon them ; 
but the moment the goods are put within reach of the Consignee he 
must take his part in the operation. • • • • Whether the duty can be 
performed by two men, however, depends upon the number of days in 
which the operation has to be performed. The Consignee must supply 
enough men to complete the operation within the lay days ; and if two 
men are not enough, he must supply more.'* 

NEGLIGENCE CLAUSE.—** In navigating the ship or otherwise."— In 
the case of Baerselman v, Bailey, the Court of Appeal gave judgment 
in favour of the Shipowner in an action for alleged damage to a con- 
signment of eggs consequent, it was alleged, upon their being stowed 
in contact with hay.. 

The negligence was admitted, but the Shipowner successfully 
pleaded that the words *' or otherwise" exonerated him from liability 
for neglect on the part of the stevedore who was his servant. The fall 
clause read ** any act, negligence, default, or error in the judgment of 
the Pilot, master, mariners, or other servants of the Shipowner in 
navigating the ship, or otherwise." 

AMERICAN CARRIERS ACT.-UNSEAWORTHINESS.— A decision 
has been given by the Court of Appeal in the case of Dobell 
V. the S.S. Rossmore Co., Ltd., by which that Court has apparently 
placed a different interpretation upon the American Carriers Act to 
that given by the American Courts in a similar case (the ** Sylvia," 
referred to in the last Annual Report). 

On a voyage from Baltimore to Liverpool the cargo was damaged 
through one of the cargo ports not being properly screwed up and iii 
consequence iMtoutting; se^ watej:* 
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The BiU of Lafling, by ref^rence^ embodied the American Gamers 
Act of 189B. According to that Act a Shipowner has no liability for 
•* damage or loss resulting from faults or errors in navigation, or in 
the management of the said vessel, provided due diligence has been 
. exercised by her Owners to make said vessel in all respects seaworthy, 
and properly manned, equipped, and supplied." ' 

There was no sugge8ti<m in this case that the Owners had in any 
way failed to supply proper appliances by which the port might 
have been efficiently closed; it was simply an admitted act of 
negligence on the part of the Carpenter, in not seeing that the port was 
properly closed. The Owners of the vessel very properly contended 
that so far as lay in their power they had provided a seaworthy vessel 
and a competent crew, and had thereby discharged the onus resting 
upon them under the terms of the Carriers Act. 

The case of ti^ *' Sylvia " in the United States Courts was 
cited, as also the identical ease of the ^'Argo" (Carmichael v, 
Liverpool S.S. Owners' Mutual Indemnity Association). In the latter 
case the damage was also caused by the inefficient closing of a cargo 
port ; but the Court of Appeal in deciding against the Owners of the 
** Rossmore," whilst givmg no reason for departing from the award in 
the ** Argo's " case, drew a distinction between it and the case of the 
** Sylvia," in which ease it was held that as the damage had really 
been caused through neglect to close the iron shutter protecting the 
ordinary deadlight (the seas iti consequence breaking the inner glass), 
ttie^ M,me argument could not be applied, as this iron shutter could have 
been got at and closed during the voyage, whereas, in the case of the 
<*Bossmore," the cargo port was inaccessible in consequence of the 
cargo stowed against it. 

LIEN FOR FREIGHT.— Deposit with Dry Dock Company.— In 
the case of Fumess Withy v. White — referred to in a previous report, 
the House of Lords has now reversed the decision of the lower Court 
and held that where cargo is warehoused under stop for freight, and a 
Consignee (who is merely a Consignee for sale of the goods, and not 
the actual Owner thereof, deposits the amount offreight demanded, he 
dqes so really only as security for the eventual payment of the freight 
properly due from the party who is bound to pay it. 

FREIGHT ON CARGO DAMAGED AND SOLD DURING THE 
VOYAGE.— In the case of the "Industrie" the Court of Appeal 
has held that under a charter containing a clause which provided that 
the freight should be paid at so much per ton on the quantity delivered^ 
no freight was due on damaged cargo sold during the course of the 
voyage under the order of the Surveyors. 

DEMURRAGE. — ** Restraints of Princes, etc. " — By reason of civil war, 
involving a partial stoppage of trade at the port of loading, and conse- 
quent detention of the steamer loading nitrate, it was held (in the 
case of ** Smith and Service v, Rosario Nitrate Co.) that under the 
clause in Charter excepting ** Restraints of Princes and Rulers, 
political disturbances or impediments during the said voyage," the 
Charterers had no liability for the detention of th^ vessel at the Port 
pf loading. 
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DESPATCH MONEY.— In the e&se of the "GlenaeTon** wliwi tlie 

Charter provided that ** Sundays and Fete days*' should not ooimtinthe 
days allowed for discharge (at the rate of 200 tons per day,) it was 
held that, in assessing the despatch money due, Sundays and Fete 
days should not be computed in the time saved by quicker discharge. 

LIABILITY OF DOCK COMPANIES.— From time to time we have 
emphasised the necessity for a careful tally of all goods deliveredinto the 
custody of DockCompanies or wbarfingers,in order to prevent any mistake 
as to the quantity of cargo delivered to them from the steamer, with the 
object of limiting the liability of her Owners to the Consignees ; and as 
bearing upon this subject it is of value to note that a decision has been 
given against a Dock Company on the claim of a Consignee for the 
value of certain goods which were delivered by the servants of the 
Dock Company to a party whose only title to cart them away was 
the name of the Consignee in question on his cart I 

COAL CABGOES-FREIGHT ON BILL OF LADING QUANTITY, 
LESS 2%. — In the case of the Aldgate S.S. Co. v. Livingstone, Briggs 
& Co., the vessel carried a cargo of coal to Bombay. According to the 
Bills of Lading, freight was to be paid ** as per Charter Party.*' The 
Charter Party provided that the Consignee could ** weigh out " or tiJce 
the Bill of Lading quantity less 2%. 

The Charter also provided that the Owner should pay the cost of 
coal short delivered. 

The Master of the vessel made an arrangement with the Beeeivers 
that they should accept delivery of the cargo on the terms of the 2% 
deduction, and they agreed to this, but also deducted the value of the 

coal thus shown to be^short. 

The Owners disputed the right of the Captain to allow the 
Receivers to make this deduction for the value of the coal alleged to be 
short ; but the Court held that ** having regard to the evidence • • • • 
the Captain had authority to make such arrangement, and the Ship- 
owners could not complain about the particular amount agreed," 

CARGO—WRONGFUL DELIVERY AND STOPPAGE IN TRANSIT. 
In the case of " The Ormonde Cycle Co. v. Bailey and Leetham,*' the 
Plaintiffs, under contract with a Danish firm, shipped four crates of 
cycles by the defendants* steamer, and the Bill of Lading for same was 
sent forward witli the Captain. During the course of the voyage, the 
Plaintiffs having reason to doubt the solvency of the Consignees, wired 
the shipowners not to make delivery : this telegram was sent on by the 
Owners to their Agents, but for some reason or other the latter failed 
to observe their instruction, and the Consignees got the Bill of Lading 
and obtained delivery of the machines. 

In dealing with the right of the Plaintiffs to the ** stoppage in 
transitu '* the Lord Chief Justice laid down the rule that where it 
could be shown (as he was satisfied had been shown) that the property 
had passed to the Receivers, the Shippers Qould only hi^ye the right to 
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stop the goods if the receiving firm could be proved to Tiave been 
insolvent. This his Lordship was satisfied was amply proved by the 
dishonoured acceptances, and he accordingly gave judgment against 
the Shipowners for damages resulting firom the failure of their Agents 
to hold the goods as instructed. 

ABANDONMENT OP SHIP— LOSS OF FBBIQHT.— In the recent 
case of the •* Amo*' a very important judgment has been given by the 
Court of Appeal, confirming the decision of the lower Gourt, and the 
previous finding in a similar case (the " Oito *') by which it has been 
held that where a vessel is abandoned at Sea by her crew, and is sub- 
sequently salved by others and brought safely into port, the act of 
abandonment terminates the contract of carriage between the Owner 
of the ship and the Owners of the cargo, and the Shipowner cannot 
demand the payment of the fireight that would otherwise have been 
due under the contract. 

It must be noted, however, that this decision does not in any way 
affect the liability of the Owners of the cargo to pay their due propor- 
tion of the salvage. 

WAERANTY OF SEAWORTHINESS.— THE "CALEDONIA."— 

The Supreme Court of the United States has afi&rmed the 
principle of law that in the absence of a distinct agreement to the con- 
trary in the contract of carriage, the Shi]bowner is liable for damages 
resulting from defects in the vessel aflfecting her seaworthiness, even if 
sue]) defects could not have been ascertained before the commencement 
of loading by the exercise of extraordinary precautions on the part of 
the Shipowner. 

In this case the vessel was carrying a part cargo of cattle from 
Boston to Deptford, and ^vllen she was nine days out she became 
totally disabled by the breakage of the tail end shaft, and the voyage 
which, under favourable conditions, would have lasted about 18 days, 
lasted 25 days, damages to the extent of $7850 being incurred through 
loss of market and shrinkage of the cattle. 

It was admitted that the flaw in the shaft could not have been 
detected even if the shaft had been taken out and examined before the 
loading commenced. 

The words in the Cattle Bills of Lading relied upon in the defence 
of the Shipowner were ** • • • steam boilers and machinery or defects 
therein • • • »' and in holding that these words were not sufficient for 
the Shipowner's protection, the Court endorsed the opinion of the 
Judge in the lower Court that **In every contract for the carriage of 
goods by sea, unless otherwise expressly stipulated, there is a warranty 
on the part of the Shipowner that the ship is seaworthy at the time of 
beginning her voyage, and not merely that he does not know her to be 
unseaworthy, or that he has used his best efforts to make her seaworthy. 
The warranty is absolute that the ship is, or shall be, in fact, seaworthy 
at the time, and does not depend on his knowledge or ignorance, his 
care or negligence." ^ 
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THE BHIPKNG FEDERATION AND BENEFIT PUND.~Mr. 
Mitcalfe reports that — The Shipping Federation, having accomplished 
its mission by estaWishing freedom of contract, would probably have 
ceased to exist if the Seamen's Union had adopted our suggestions, and 
profiting by experience, had so improved the quaUty of British seamen, 
as to enable them to compete with Foreigners on more equal terms, bat 
this has unfortmiately not been the case, and, in spite of the " Nemesis " 
which has hitherto pursued them, they still act on the old principle of 
abusing the other side when you have no case, by vilifying the 
Federation, its Managers, Officials and Supporters, on every possible 
occasion, boasting that Shipowners shall pay stiffly for what they are 
doing, as the boot will soon be on the other leg. They, however, 
confound cause with effect, and blame the unwise competition amongst 
British Shipowners — which has kept seamen's wages so much above the 
rates obtainable under foreign flags — for the evils from whi6h they suffer 
' in coimnon with the rest of the world. It is therefore probable that 
Shipowners, Shipmasters, Consuls, and even the Officials of the Board 
of Trade itself, would ffiad their positions unbearable, and British 
Seamen would soon be driven to seek employment on much worse 
terms than they can now obtain, if the new type of Unionists were 
again permitted to resort to the violence and intimidation which forced 
The Shipping Federation into existence, and promises to make it a 

* permanent institution, as there appear to be good grounds for the 
statement that " even now the opposing forces are only held in eheck, 
and that much more requires to be done before freedom of con<araot is 
finally established on the only lasting basis, viz., the common sense of 
the workmen themselves." 

«* The Benefit Fund."— In anticipation of the introduction of another 
'* Employers' Liability Bill," it has been deemed advisable to promote 
a Bill in Parliament with the object of having some definite proposal 
to offer to seamen who may prefer accepting a fixed amount in all 
eases of loss of life or personal injury, rather than take the chance of 

• recovering an indefinite amount, at considerable cost to both parties, 
m the comparatively few cases where negligence can be proved. 

This scheme is not intended to interfere with any liability arising 
out of the Shipowners' personal default or privity, and it may cost 
more than claims are likely to amount to under an Employers' Liability 
Bill, but it has the immense advantage of avoiding law charges a^d 
consequent friction, and of providing an allowance in all cases of 
accident which happen to seamen in the execu/tion of their dvAy, 

It is proposed to work this scheme in connection with the Feder- 
ation Benefit Fund, which has already done so much good by the 
payment of claims amounting to upwards of Jei7,000, and the 
only opposition to it is Hkely to come from these by whom the 
Merchant Seamen's Widows and Orphans Pension Fund was wrecked 
in 1887. 
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BHIPPINa LEGISLATION AND THE DOOUMENTABT 
COMMITTEE. 

**Thb Mbbghaht Shipping Act, 1894,'* is the first of the proposals 
we pressed upon Candidates for Parliamentary honours in 1892, whioh 
has become law, and in spite of the gigan^io nature of the task, very 
few mistakes have been discovered in this oodificati(m of our numerous 
Merchant Shipping Acts, thanks to oare taken by the Shipowners' 
Bepresentatiyes in dealing with the matter. 

**Tbk FoBMiLTioN OF A SHIPPING CouNQiL " appears to be the next of 
our proposals which is likely to be dealt with, as the necessity for some 
change is admitted on all sides, and steps will now be taken to draft a 
Bill on the basis of the following resolution which was preposed by one 
of our Directors (Mr. James Corniack) and carried at the last Annual 
Meeting of the Chamber of Shipping of the United Kingdom : — 
•* That the time has come when this Chamber should use every effort to have 
the Marine Department of the Board of Trade made a real Board consist- 
ing of responsible men, cognizant of the requirements of the shipping 
interests of the country ; or, failing that, to have a Consultative Shipping 
Council, constituted by Parliament, consisting, besides official members, 
of representatives of the shipping interests, this Council to act as advisers 
to the Board of Trade in all matters connected with legislative and 
administrative changes affecting the duties of the Department. '' 

"Limitation op Liability." — The necessity of enabling British Ship- 
owners to compete with Foreigners on more equal terms, by re-enacting 
that portion of the Merchant Shipping Act, 1854, which limited the 
liability for damage done to the value of the vessel and her freight, has 
also frequently been dealt with, and as the recent case of the " Harold" 
has called attenftion to the fact that there is a further unlimited liability 
to which each owner of a sixty-fourth share is exposed, it is probable 
that this evil will now be remedied with or without the aid of the 
proposed Shipping Council, as any opposition on the part of Owners of 
Steamers worth more than £15 a ton can be met by making this the 
limit of liability, ** or not exceeding the value of the wrong-doing vessel and 
her freight.** 

** The Mbrchant Shipping Act, 1894 (Carriage of Grain)." — The 
necessity for simplifying this portion of the Act has also again been 
brought before the Board of Trade, who have had our proposals under 
consideration for the last twelve months, and every effort will be made 
to include in our Suggestions to Captains clear and definite instructions 
as to the precautions necessary in loading cargoes of grain. 

** The Documentaky Committee " appointed by the various Protecting 
and Indemnity Associations for the purpose of removing the pit-falls 
which are now to be found in so many Charters, has at last, and for the 
first time, succeeded in bringing practically all of the Owners of cargo 
steamers together under a signed agreement, by which they undertake 
to enforce the Charter described as the Chamber of Shipping Coal 
Charter, 1896, as finally settled by the Documentary Committee. 
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At tlie preliminary meetings of this Oommittee it was agreed Chat 
the Welsh Coal Charters should be first dealt with, and as the Shippers 
and Charterers have now been invited to consider the form of Charter 
drawn up by the Shipowners, it is to be hoped that some satis^tory 
settlement of the matter will be come to. All that can be fairly 
demanded by either side is that no guarantee shall be given for (weight 
or) matters of fact which cannot be definitely ascertained, or in 
connection with accidents (or negligence) over which the contracting 
parties have no control, that the extent of any allowance (on Bill of 
Lading quantity) or agreement (as to demurrage, &c.,) shall be clearly 
defined, and that no man (or Charterer's agent) shall be asked to serve 
two Masters. 

** Suggestions to Managing Owmbbs and their Captains." — The 
fifth edition of these suggestions will shortly be issued, with numerous 
additions and alterations. 
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FIUME CASES. 



BXTBAOTS FBOM THE JUpaMENT BEFEBBED TO ON 
PAGE 6 OF THE ANNUAL BEPOBT. 



" The aoeused, Matirizio Saengar, has been fonnd guilty of the erime of 
fraud, as defined by paragraphs 879, 880, and 881, page 2, of the crime of 
breach of trust defined by paragraphs 355 and 856 of the Penal Code, and on 
this account has been condemned according to the terms of paragraphs 888, 
888, with application of paragraphs 95 and 96 of Code Penal, to two years 
and six months imprisonment, to the loss of his office as sworn broker, and 
to the suspension of civil rights for 10 years. 

« Fmrther he is condenmed to the indemnification of the loss of 6000 
francs to the firm of Edward Hain & Son, the same sum to be obtained by 
distraint in the usual manner, and has further to pay the costs of the trial 
and of his imprisonment. 

" Further the accused is declared acquitted and innocent of the crime 
of falsifying documents m defined by paragraphs 401, 408 and 404, as ft 
distinct offence. 

Fiume, 27th November, 1895." 

'* According to a pharter Party of the 1st December, 1891, the firm of 
Edward Hain and Son chartered with the firm A. F. Saladin, of Bordeaux, 
their English Steamer ** Trelyon," for a total freight of Jei200 sterling, 
equivalent to 80,000./francs, tot a voyage from Ifieste and Fiume to 
Bordeaux. 

'*The steamer was addressed at Fiume to the Sworn Shipbroker, 
Maurizio Saenger, to whom the .Captain of the steamer, Qeorge Gyles, went 
when the loading was fixushed, on the 7th January, 1892, for the purpose of 
settling the accounts and to sign the Bills of Lading. 
On l£e Bill of Lading from Trieste was indorsed a sum of Fr. 8984*10, 
On the Bill of Lading from Fiume ... ... Fr. 1925800, 

For Ship's Disbursements the sum of Je216 : 9 : 11 Fr. 5466-50, 

Whereas the balance of £6d : 6 : equal to ... Fr. 1591*40, 

Making a total of ... ... ... ... Fr.d0,800'00, 

was covered by a draft on the Anglo- Austrian Bank, London. 

*' The principal Bill of Lading was for a lot of barrels, shipped by the 
firm J. B. M. Gairard of Fiume, to the firm B. Gairard Fils of Bordeaux, on 
which a freight of Fes. 15,578*00. was computed. 

'* This BiU of Lading was printed m French, and the Captain not 
having any knowledge of £e French language, had it explained to him in 
English. 

*' The translation was done by Spitzer, a clerk of Saenger*s. Spitzer 
having explained to the Captain in English the tenour of the Bill of Lading 
made out in French, the Captain signed it as stated in the depositions of the 
witnesses, Bartolo Soerljuga, Cashier to the firm Gairard, in the presence of 
the same, two Bs/L were then handed by Saenger to Soerljuga, Saenger 
kept the third copy brought to him by Soerljuga, which, as were also the 
other two, were fimiished with the signature of the firm Gairard. 

"The aforesaid Soerljuga at this interview paid to Saenger also an 
advance of freight on behalf of the firm Gairard to the amount of 6000 
Francs. This freight advance was found to be the amount of the sum 
handed over by Soerljuga, already endorsed on three copies of the Bill of 
Ijadisg of Gairard when the captain signed the twQ copies. 
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** Soerljtiga not knowing the English language is unable to say how 
Spitzer translated the Bill of Lading to Captain Gyles, nor is he able to say 
if the freight advance was pointed out to Captain Gyles. This happened on 
the 17th Januanr, 1892, the steamer ** Trelyon " was to sail the same night, 
and Captain Gyles having to sign various other Bills of Lading was kept 
occupied in so doing until midnight. 

«* Then it happened that immediately bei(»re leaving the office of Saenger 
they, instead of giving him the third copy of Bill of Lading meant for him, 
(as they ought to have done) handed to him instead an English Bill of 
Lading of different tenour from the French BIh, unon which appeared the 
ngnatuTO c^the firm Gairard & Son, but upon which the freight advance of 
6,000 francs which had been paid to Saenger by Soerljuga was not endorsed, 
and wilh this B/L in EngUsh, Saenger 'iianded to the Captain the correct 
Freight Manifest, upon which the advance of freight was likewise not stated. 
detain Gyles sailed, having in his possession this Bill of Lading, and 
thkr FVeight Manifest, and when he arrived at Bordeaux in February, 1802, 
the receivers of the parcel of cask goods in question stated to him that they 
oould not pay the whole freight computed on the same Bill of Lading in 
Eng^h and Manilpst, viz., Fes. 15,573*80, but only Fes. 957S'30, because 
part of it had ahready been paid at Fiume by the firm Gairard A; fils to 
Saenger, viz., as a freight advance of Fes. 6000. As a proof of th^s they 
elbowed to Captain Gyles the original Bill of Lading signed by himself, upon 
which' wiis endorsed a freight ad?vance of Fes. 60G0. The Captain protested, 
but was forced, in accordance with the decision of the Tribunal of Bordeaux, 
to hand over the goods against payment of the balance of the freight 
Fes. 9573'dOv so that ha suffered a lose of Fes. 6000. This is all confirmed 
by the depositions of Captain Gyles and by the evidence ik&i came out at the 
hearing of the case, and this has further, in all essential points been admitted 
by the accused man Saenger, who acknowledges having? receive^ Fos. 6000 
as freight advance from Gairard, and admits further having chaii^d tl^e 
Bill of Ladiiig, and acknowledges the loss wliich Captain Gyles, represent- 
ative of Messrs. E. Hain & Sons, suffered through his having done this, 

** He pretends that the third copy, the Bill of Lading in French 
destined for the Captain, having been mislaid, and as he wished to have an 
English translation, through an en-or attributed to the late hour of the even- 
ing and the press of business, he must have handed to the Captain a B/L in 
Enghsh not identical with the original French, and upon which alsa by 
mistake he omitted to endorse the freight advance of Fes. 6000. He wishes 
however to be exempted from this error, grave irregularity as he himself put 
it, and from all and every fraud, and from any intention to procure the sum 
for himself, because as a matter of fact he says he had no such intention. 

" With regard to the signature of Gairard et fils, which appears on the 
Bill of Lading in English, he acknowledges that it is not genuine, but he 
denies that he has written it, i.e., forged it, upon the document. 

" Further, even granted the error which gave rise to the exchange of 
Bill of Lading and the omission from wliich resulted the acknowledged loss 
to Captain Gyles of Fes. 6000, from all considerations it must be admitted 
that from the facts which came out during the trial, that it was not aai 
accidental error, but deliberate fraud, and deliberate misleading of Captain 
Gyles, on the part of Saenger, a fraud punishable according to the Penal 
Code. 

*' In £Ebct in the conduct of Saenger, although he will only admit the 
loss (of the money) aU the elements are found to accuse him of fraud, para- 
graph 879 of the Hungarian Penal GodOt 
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** There is the undisptited loss sustained by Captain Gyles (of Fes. ^^600) 
ihroiiC[h the deeds and actions of Saenger, which ought to have been paid to 
Ihe said Captain Gyles. They were not however paid to him, as they were 
kept badt by Saenger, &nd concealed by his having handed over a false B/L 
upon which the advance of freight was not endorsed. 

•• Ooncenung the leading into error of the Captain throng fftlse insinn- 
atioiis and artful tricks, this consisted in Saengar deliberately oonoeaUog 
from the Captain the freight advance of Fes. 6000 duly received by the said 
Saenger, and in his deliberately handing to the Captain instead of the third 
Bill of Lading in French, a forged Bill of Lading in English, and in his 
deliberately omitting to endorse on the English Bill of Lading the freight 
advance of Fes. 6000, and in his having made away with the third copy of 
the original Bill of Lading which ought to have been handed to the Captain. 

*' In order to be better able to mislead the Captain as to the identity of 
the Bs/L, Saengar added to the English Bill of Lading, or caused to be added 
by others, the signature of the firm Gairard & fils. That this signature of 
the firm Gairard and fils is not genuine, is established by the evidence of 
Felice Gairard, the representative of the said firm, and further this is 
admitted by the accused himself, who however denies having forged the 
signaturelbomself, but is not able on the other hand to account for the forgery 
in any way. 

" Snbse^aently Saenger, having issued the English Bill of Lading, either 
by filling it m himself or causing others to do so, and it being idl to bis 
interest to make the signature of the firm Gairard appear on it, in order to 
mislead Captain Gyles, it must be looked upon as proved that the signature 
of the firm Gairard & Fils appearing on the English Bill of Lading was either 
forged by the accused Saenger, or done so by others on his responsibility. 

" Concerning the charge that the concealing of the original BiU of 
Lading in French, the substitution for the same of a false Bill of Ladhig in 
Sngliiui, and the omission from the same of the endorsement of the amount 
of freight advanced by the firm Gairard Fes. 6000, did not occur through a 
simple error or unintentional irregularity, but deliberately and fraudulent^, 
this charge is confirmed by the circumstance' that, together with the false 
Bill of Lading in English, upon which the endorsement of the freight advance 
paid, Fes. 6000, was omitted, Saenger handed to Captain Gyles also the 
freight Manifest, upon which the freight advance was not mentioned. The 
changing of the Bill of Lading and even the omission to endorse on the 
Enghsh Bill of Lading the Fes. 6000 paid as freight advance, might be 
accounted for by the hurry and confusion at that late hour, but in no way 
can such an omission be accounted for on the freight Manifest, which was 
drawn up previously, and in which document any innocent act of forgetful- 
ness or changing or substitution, with innocent intention, must be dismissed 
as impossible. 

*' The defence urged by the accused that all this occurred through a 
bona fide mistake is absolutely inadmissable, for it cannot be reasonably 
maintained that a business man of the experience and knowledge of routine 
of which the accused Saenger has unmistakeably shown the possession, 
should have even at midnight, the hour of ghosts and illusions, entirely 
forgotten a not inconsiderable sum of Fes. 60()0, and omitted to endorse it 
upon the B/L handed to the Captain, and what aggravates the matter further 
that he should have omitted this amount from the freight Manifest, and 
should by a mere oversight have handed to the Captain any Bill of Lading 
in Enghsh that came to hand, instead of the original Bill of Lading in 
French, and a Freight Manifest upon which was not stated the amount of 
the freight advance paid. It can be consequently admitted that Saenger, a 
man versed in business did away with the original Bill of Lading in French 
at the last moment before the departure of the Captain. 
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At the same time the Oonrt dealt with another attempted fraud by 
(he same Broker upon the Owners of the s.s. ** Bertie," as the follow- 
ing extracts from the Judgment will show :— 

"The English Steamer ** Bertie,** owned by Messrs. Trechmann, 
of West Hartlepool, loaded at Middlesborough a cargo of pig iron for Fiume, 
and arrived at the latter port on the 80th December, 1894. The cargo was 
for the local Company Adria, which after the goods had been delivered to 
them, had to pay immediately the appointed freight, £6B9 : 19 : 0, to the 
Agent of the Owners, the sworn Shipbroker Maurizio Saenger. 

« The Owners only having received the sum of jg286from Saenger on the 
8th January they repeatedly asked the said Broker to hand to them the 
money due, but Saenger in his letter of the 16th March, communicated to 
them that the traffic of Goods at Fiume was completely blocked and probably 
would be 80 for a fortnight, adding that for that reason the cargo of the 
Steamer ** Bertie " was m t^e hands of the Warehousing Co., with whom the 
approximate balance of the freight was deposited bearing interest in fiftvour 
of the Owners. The Owners however became suspicious, and on making 
enquiries learned that tlie accused Saenger had made fiftlse statements con- 
cerning the block in the traffic, also with regard to the warehousing of the 
goods and deiK)8iting the freight, and it transpired that Saenger had encashed 
the whole freight two months before, thus— 

2nd January, 1895 JgSOO, 

4th January, 1895 J92d6, 

10th January, 1895 800 Florins, 

1st February, 1895 427 Florins, 11 Solde— the balance. 

"The accused Saenger admits having encashed the said amounts on the 
above dates and farther confessed to having written to the Owners the letiter 
of the 16th March, 1895, adding as an excuse for having acted as he did, that 
he wished to gain time to make out the accounts, be able to deduct expenses, 
and keep back from the amount encashed by him on behalf of the Owners, the 
sum J8187 : 11 : 0, that is the amount he had disbursed for the Steamer 
•♦ Bertie." 

" It transpired from the inquiry that the accused on the 4th April last, 
that is after the claim against him had been lodged, remitted i£178 to the 
plaintiffs as stated in the letter page 161 of the letter copy book, whereas on 
the 8th April of that year, after the hearing of the summons against him and 
examination of the accused, he had to recall the draft substituting for it a 
deiK)sit of J6200 at the local Banco de Soonto, to be remitted by them to the 
plaintiff. 

" It is deduced from the circumstance that the defence of the accused 
cannot be maintained, that he had no other object in writing his letter of 
16th March of that year, than to postpone the remittance of the money 
encashed, in order to gain time to close the accounts, and further from the 
evidence of his disbursements account, it is seen that all the various positions 
of his account bearing (m this matter were known and established at the time 
of writing the said letter. 

'* Even admitting on the other hand that the accused was authorised to 
keep such an approximately corresponding amount to his credit with the 
Owners, from the money encashed on their behalf, it has been proved that 
the accused Saenger, after having encashed the amoimts in question denied 
having received them to those who had the right to demand the restitution 
of them, urging fetlse pretexts with the obvious intention of not restoring 
these amounts, which as a matter of fact he barely handed over after the 
elaim in question had been lodged against him* 
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AMERICAN COTTON CONFERENCE BILLS OF 

LADING, 1891. 

Thi three following Bills of Lading were agreed to in 1889, and were 

confirmed and revised at Meetings held in Liverpool on the 8rd and 4th 

June, 1891. 

1. Turn THBouan Bill of LADZNa to be signed by the Bepresentatives of the 
Bailway Oompanies, contains the following daose (20) : — " Also that 
Ocean Bills of Lading are to be signed by the Master only, no Ocean Bill 
of Lading or Mate's receipt shall be signed except for cargo on board, 
which is to be shipped in single compressed bales, and the ocean carriers 
shall not be hable except for goods actually on board.** (See No. 70.) 

S. The Ooban Bill of Lading to be used only in connection with Through Bills 
of Lading contains the following marginal clause :— 
The goods referred to in this Bill of Lading, are such portion of those 
mentioned in the Through Bill of Lading, No. 

dated and shipped at by 

as have been actually put on board the 
steamer; but the said goods are only carried on the terms and conditions 
of this (present) Ocean Bill of Lading, and are to be delivered upon 
presentation of the said Through Bill of Lading, and this Ocean Bill of 
Ladinff, together ; or upon the Through Bill of Lading alone, provided 
that the Master is satisfied by comparing the same with his copy of 
Ocean Bill of Lading, of the identity of the goods called for; and provided 
that the Consignee gives a guarantee satisfactory to the Shipowner against 
all claims by holders of the Ocean Bill of Lading, and to produce the latter 
in due course ; and indemnifies the Owners and Master against all claims 
by holders thereof, in consequence of dehvery without prcKluction thereof. 

Master. 

Particular attention must be paid to the fact that neither mate's receipts 
nor this Bill of Lading shall be signed except for ca/rgo actually on board. 

8. Thb Port Bill of Lading, for vessels loading on the berth, is for goods 
" shipped or received alongside for shipment ** and must only be signed 
'* for cargo already on board, or actually deUvered into the steamer's 
oustody fldongside on the quay, in single compressed bales, within reach 
of the steamer's tackle.'* 

Lump Sum and Pound Charters were also drawn up in conformity with 
Ihe above, and as very important concessions have been made by the 
Shipowners' Bepresentatives, in order to do away with the loose manner 
in which Bills of Lading have been signed before shipment of cargo, the 
following must be carried out with the greatest care : — 

•< Cotton on Through Bills of Lading shall not be signed for by either Master 

or Mate until actually on board the steamer, and Port Bills of Lading 

shall not be signed, except for cargo already on board or actually 

dehvered into the Steamer's custody alongside on the quay, in single 

compressed bales, within reach of her tackle." 

The master must take great care that no more cotton is received alongside 

into the steamer's custody than the Mates can efficiently control and 

the Stevedores can stow during the day, as theft from alongside is at 

steamer's risk. The Bills of Lading must also only be signed as above, and in 

aecordanee with Mates' receipts, after the ba1e» have been counted, and the 

Underwriters' recommendations must be carried out as far as possible, the object 

of the latter being to prevent the serious loss by fire which has taken place in this 

trade. 

As these fires frequently smoulder for some time, and are not discovered until 
the vessel is at sea, Captains aud cr/aws diiould bear in mind that their Uves may 
be sacrificed by neglecting any such Qeedful precautions as have been suggested* 
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Tht fbUowing datisM were abo adopted aad Aoald hun jour eareftil 

attention : — 

FoBWABDiNa Olausb for cotton signed for and accidentally ehnt out :— 

** In case any portion of the cargo shall be shut oat of the yessel, the 
Mastw shall have liberty to forward same by another steamer or steamers 
on Conference terms (at the risk of the Owners of said cargc^. Notice 
of snch forwarding shall be given to the Shippers when practicable, any 
difference of freight resulting therefrom to be paid or received by the 
Charterer and/or Shipowner." 

If stowed on deck, in fore peak or in enelotores on deok which are 
open at one end 

Patmbnt of Freight : — Freight is to be paid on the actual gross weight shipped 
— that is to say, on the invoice weight if the cotton has been weighed 
after repressing — with a deduction for clipping, &c., of not exceeding one 
per cent, from the invoice weight if it has been weighed before repressing. 

SuBBENDER CLAUSE, agreed to at Cotton Conference, 1891, for insertion in Cotton 
Conference Charters and Bills of Lading, in order to avoid the serious 
complications which so frequently arise in case of accident : — 

" In case of any disaster involving the discharge of damaged cargo at 
any port short of Europe, immediate notice shall be given by the Master 
or his Agents, to the Owners of the said cargo (or their Agents), and/or 
to the National Board of Marine Underwriters in New York, who are 
hereby authorised to, and shall at once, one or other, demand a Surrender 
on Conference terms of all such damaged Cargo as shall be declared by 
two duly constituted Surveyors to be xmfit for shipment under deck to 
port of discharge or declared by them to be damaged to such an extent 
as to make its retention for re-shipment in the same vessel prejudicial ; 
one of the said Surveyors to be appointed by the Master, and the other 
by the National Board of Marine Underwriters, and in case of difference, 
an umpire to be mutually agreed upon by the aforesaid Surveyors, and 
failing agreement in such appointment of umpire, then an umpire to be 
appointed by the President of the New York Produce Exchange, and the 
Master shall, on such damaged Cargo being so demanded, at once make 
such Surrender : and if any portion of such Cargo be not demanded 
within 10 days of the completion of such survey, it may be sold at auction 
for account of whom it may concern. 

Conference Surrender Agreembnt.— 

Bcuis of agreement between 
and on behalf of Oumen and 

Master of the 8.8. 

1. That in the event of cargo or any portion thereof being surrendered as 

provided by Surrender Clause in Charter and/or Bill of Lading, the Vessel, 
her Owners, and her Master shall be indemnified by the Eeceivers of the 
damaged Cargo imder such surrender against all Claims under the Bills 
of Lading and/or Beceipts for the damaged Cargo so surrendered that 
have previously been issued by, or on behalf of the Vessel or which she 
may be boimd in law to issue. 

2. And also against all damages, costs and expenses suffered or incurred bv 

Owners, Master, or Agents of the Vessel, in consequence of sucn 

surrender. 
8. The Beceivers of damaged Cargo under such surrender shall provide funds 

for its estimated proportion of such expenses, and shall give the Master 

an approval Average Bond. 
4. The Owners of the Vessel shall be guaranteed allowance in General Average 

of full freight on all Cargo surrendered in consequence of damage solely 

arising from a General Average Act* 
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The vessel shall take other cargo under deok in place of that 
surrendered, if procurable without unreasonable delay, and the net 
earnings therefrom, after deducting an allowance for detention in respect 
of obtaining and loading the new c^rgo calculated at the rate of iburpcnce 
per gross register ton per day less any allowance already made in general 
average in respect of wages and victualling of crew, during such detention, 
shall be credited against the allowance in general average for the freight 
on the damaged cargo aforesaid. 

6. In case of the surrender under the provisions of this Charter and/or Bill of 
Lading of cargo damaged otherwise than solely by a GeneraJ Avei^ge 
Act, the net profit which the Shipowners could have earned by reasonably 
re-shipping or forwarding such cargo, shall be payable to them by the 
parties demanding such surrender. 

6. Any dispute arising under this Surrender Agreement shall be Teferred to 
arbitration in the manner cfistomary at the port of destination. 
Alterations. — 17. No alteration of any printed clause in writing or by stamping 
shall be binding on either party imless initialled by the persons signing 
the (Conference) Bill of Lading and the Shipper* 

Underwriters* Suooestions and Bboulations to bb attaohid tcthb 

Cotton Confbrbnoe Chartbb-Pabtisb. 

In the event of Average or Salvage on Cargo, the Captain most confer with 
the Underwriters' Agent, if practicable, and, imless und^ imperative necessity, 
he must not pay, agree to pay, or bind others to pay any custody oonmussion 
charged in the form of a percentage on the value of the Cargo. He may, 
however, agree that a reasonable remuneration will be made for services 
actually rendered. In the event of disagreement as to the remmieration, £he 
same to be referred to two Arbitrators, one to be named by each of the patrties 
differing, and the Umpire, if one be required, to be the President of the Cotton 
Exchange of the port; or failing him, the President of the New York Produce 
Exchange. As regards the charges for discharging, warehousing and reloading 
Cargo, whenever practicable, the Captain must submit the terms offered to the 
Underwriters' Agents aforesaid, and be guided by them. 

1. That all cotton from the interior carried by rail to the Shipping Ports on 
Through Bills of Lading must be carried in Box Cars properly closed. 

2« That all Cotton at shipping port not under roof cover, must be placed on 
skids sufficiently elevated to protect the Cotton from mud or wet, and 
must be covered with waterproof tarpaulins in a secure manner, and must 
be kept covered and protected at all times, except when actually being 
removed from the wharf to the ship's hold. 

8. That a watchman be appointed to watch and protect the Cotton night and 
day, until delivered into the ship's hold. 

4. That on arrival of the vessel at her loading berth, the detain shall give 

notice that the vessel is ready to load. 

5. That such vessels as are not provided with steam pipes to each hold, sliall 

provide and place in position sufficient hose-piping (properly attached to 
the water supply), to enable a constant flow of water to be turned into any 
compartment of the vessel. 

6. That such hose shall be kept in position, until the vessel is fully laden and 

ready for sea, and that steam shall be kept up night and day in the donkey 
boiler. 

7. That every vessel shall fit spark arresters on to the donkey funnel before 

conunencing to load, unless such fcumol sbirfl bo ciM^d into the main 
fium^l. 
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8. Thai all hatch oombings shall be covered with a soft packing or mattress, 
and shall continne to be so covered until the loading is completed. 

9* That some responsible person shall act as watchman on each deck during 
the whole time of loading, to ensure proper handling of Cotton, and to 
prevent smoking. 

10. That all reasonable measures shall be taken to prevent smoking on or near 

the vessel, or the Cotton, at any time. 

11. That no vessel be allowed to load between sunset and sunrise, except by 

special consent of Inspector, to be inmiediately recorded on the Cotton 
Exchange. 

li. That no lights be allowed in the holds at any time, except such light be in 
an approved enclosed locked lantern. 

18. Thai special regulations be made as regards the oiling of the screws. 

Conference Standard of Packing. 

Bagging to be not less than 2]bs. per yard. Density to be 22^ lbs. minimum 
per cubic foot. Number of bands shall be increased, dming compressing, from 
the present regulation number of seven to ten. 

anglo-ameeican cotton charter. 

Extract from our Circular dated 21st August, 1895 : 

The following weak points of the new Charter should be carefully 
considered : — 

Clause 1, second line — As all vessels do not proceed in ballast 
to their loading ports, leave to load and unload cargo must 
be obtained when necessary. 

Fourth line—Heavy timber, and similar cargo, the cost 
of discharging which is excessive, should be excluded. 

Last line— Even if Shipowners are willing to take this 
risk of loss of freight, the words " unless the space be . 
utilised for other cargo" should be added after** discharge,*' 
or they should stipulate for leave to fill up on their own 
account. 

Clause 2, second line—- Care must be taken to stipulate for n 
sufficient number of cubic feet for bunker coals, as Clause 4 
only provides for sufficient coals to steam to Newport News, etc. 

Clause 2— Special leave to ship damaged cargo on deck is very 
objectionable, as high rates are frequently paid for it, and 
other questions than the unseaworthiness of the steamers 
are involved. The words ** and/or other removable wooden 
obstructions *' are also objectionable, as this will probably 
lead to disputes. 

Clause 8— The effect of measuring the hold from ** under the 
beams to the ceiling, and from batten to batten'' is 
practically to condemn a slice of the hold, although cargo 
may be loaded between the beams mi in this space. 
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Olause 4—- Vessel should have leave to coal — the words are 

** she is to coal," etc. 
Clause 6, second line— "Loading berth "should be qualified by 

the word ** safe," or a reference to Clause 1. 
Clause 6 — The number of running days is a matter of 
arrangement, but the whole principle of despatch money is 
bad, and should be resisted. 
Clause 7 — When the Charterers appoint Stevedores, the 
former should be liable for improper stowage. 

The charge of 2/6 per ton does not cover clerk hire or 

other usual charges which are not referred to in this clause. 

Clause 8— The Conference •* ice and insufficient water " clause 

should be inserted when necessary. 
Clause 9 is very objectionable. The ** Conclusive Evidence 
Clause " should not be agreed to so long as the Bs/L have 
to be signed ** as and when " presented. 
Clause 13 - Shipowners have no power to give the Charterers 
what does not belong to either of them— the Conference 
Clause is as follows ;— 

** (16). All cargo on board under this Charter unclaimed 
by B/L shall be deposited with some proper public Authority, 
to be held until claimed by its Owner and freight and 
charges thereon paid, and if not claimed within 90 days, to 
be sold on behalf of whom it may concern.** 
Clause 14— Is very objectionable. A satisfactory form of B/L, 
containing such a negUgence clause as would be recognised 
by European Courts, should be stipulated for if these 
documents are to be signed ** as and when presented.*' 
Clause 16 — By this Clause the Hability for breach of Charter, 
etc., must be settled by Arbitration in, or by the Courts of, 
the State in which the dispute arises. 
Extract from our Circular dated 30th September, 1S96 : 
The Directors have prescribed and passed the following bye-law ; — 
•« That the form of lump-sum charter to be used by the Members of 
" this Association in the American Cotton Trade for the present 
" season shall not be worse, in the interests of shipowners, than 
•« the Anglo-American Cotton Charter as agreed in London, July, 
**1895.*' 

••This bye-law shall come into operation so far as contracts and 
•• engagements entered into by the Member, or on his behalf, on 
*• »nd t^ftejr 24th November next until the end pf the sefison,'* 
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EXTRAOT FBOM 

THE 1890 DANUBE OHARTER.PAR lY. 

9. The freight is to be paid, on nnloadiag, and delivery of tlie cargo, if in 
the C nited Kingdom in Cash, and, if elsewhere in Cash in Gold at the current 
exchange for bankers* sight bills on London. 

A. If loaded in the Danube otherwise than at Sulina, lighterage in the 

Danube or at Sulina, if necessary, to be at Merchants* risk but 
steamers* expense. 
B. If ordered to load at Sulina, and cargo is prevented by ice (except in the 
Spring) between Ibrail and Sulina from aiiiving at the latter port 
within days of the vessel's arrival, 

and being ready to load, this Charter shall be null and void. 

C« It is farther agreed, that if loaded at Sulina or Kustendje the steamer 
is to load as much cargo inside the bar or harbour as she can safely 
proceed to the roads with and the remainder is to be shipped in the 
roads at frmghter*s risk and expense, but in the latter case, all days 
on which lighters are unable, from bad weather, to go outside, are 
not to count as lay days. 

D. Should ice (except in the Spring) prevent the steamer reaching the 
loading port on the Danube, this charter shall be null and void on 
steamer 8 arrival at Sulina. 

B. Should part cargo have been loaded in the Danube or SuHna and ice 

(except in the Spring) prevent completion of the loading, or there is 
danger of the steamer being frozen in, the master or owner's agent 
shall sign Bills of Lading for the quantity on board as per Charter, 
and shajl have leave to fill up for steamer's benefit at any open Black 
Sea, Azof or Mediterranean port for United Kingdom, Continent, or 
Mediterranean ; but in case of leaving with part cargo the steamer 
shall complete the voyage as if a fiill cargo had been loaded, or shall 
forward such part cargo to its destination, providing that no extra 
expense be thereby caused to the receivers, freight being paid on the 
quantity deUvered under this Charter. 
F* In the event of any part of the cargo which has been put into craft to 
enable the steamer to pass down the River after the Captain has 
signed Bills of Lading, being frozen in so that the steamer is unable 
to complete the re-loading, she is to wait not less than 5 days, and if 
the craft does not arrive she will be at liberty to proceed to complete 
her voyage and shall not be held Hable for non- deli very at port of 
discbarge, but the Captain is to inform the Shippers and Charterers 
by telegram from Constantinople of the quantity left behind. 

10. Should a steamer be ordered to a port of discharge inaccessible by reason 
of ice on the steamer's arrival, the master shall have the option of waiting until 
the port is again open or of proceeding to the nearest safe open poi-t or roadstead 
(telegraphing his arrival there to freighter) where he shall receive fresh orders 
for an open and accessible port of discharge, in the United Kingdom or Continent 
as above, within 24 hours of aiTival, or lay days to count. If so ordered the 
steamer shall receive tlie same freight as if she had discharged at the port to 
which she was originally ordered ; but if ordered to a port more than 100 nautical 
miles distant Iroiu such open port or roadstead, the fi-eiglit shall be increased by 
one shilling and threepence per unit. In no case shall the steamer be ordered 
from a port of call in the United Kingdom to an ice-bound port. Except i^ the. 
spring, the steamer shall not be ordered to ice-bound port for loading. 

11. Except as herein provided, detention by frost or ice from Ibrail 4owu to 
S^linaj qJ9P 4,e]tiiBn|ioo by quar^Qtio^ sh^ not ooun^ »a hj i^js. 
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Suggestions for the coiisideration of Members whose Steamers 
are about to had Wine for the River Plate. 



The Captain and Officers shouldbeinstiaoted to oarefdlly examine 
every Pipe or Cask of Wine when taken on board, and see that they 
are quite full, without signs of leakage, and without spiles, and 
none should be struck down for stowage imless in perfect condition. 

If any of the Casks are faulty, from any cause, they should be 
returned, or put aside for survey, and the Mate should refuse to give 
a clean receipt, but state the mark and number of the faulty cask 
with remarks, Spiled, Stained, Leaky, dc, according to the 
circumstances. 

If the surveyors, as sometones happens, (especially at the Spanish 
Ports) declare the defective casks to be in proper condition for 
shix>mcnt, they should be received under protest, and only on 
condition that tlie actual defects are clearly stated on the Bill of 
Lading, and if the shippers decline to accept or pay freight on such 
documents and attempt to coerce the Captain by detaining the 
Steamer, he should at once telegraph for instructions which will be 
promptly given by the Association, when the facts are clearly stated. 

The Bills of Lading for Wine should in every case exempt the 
steamer from liabihty from Leakage, Tillage, Spiles, dc, as usual, 
otherwise the Directors cannot undertake the defence of members 
against claims that may arise, and it is suggested that the Bill of 
Lading terms should be the same as those of the Messagerie 
Maritime, or the regular lines to the Plate, which contain these 
exceptions. 

Written instructions should also be given to the Captains to 
acconunodate the stevedore men (who live on board) in a separate 
place from the cargo, and during work hours to see that a proper 
watch is kept in the Jiolds, to prevent ca/rgo being broacJied or 
spiled. 

In the absence of the above precautions, the Directors may either 
decline to consider the claims on the ground that want of proper 
instructions amounts to privity, or they may impose a fine in 
Accordance wi^h the rules^ 
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DBAFT LETTER OP INSTRUCTIONS FROM OWNERS OP 

STEAMERS LOADING WINE, Ac.:— 

To the Captain or Chief Officer : 

8.8. 

DxabSib,— 

We have to call your particular attention to the urgent necessity for using 
the greatest care in the delivery of your cargo at the River Plate, and to request 
that you will not neglect the following precautions when discharging : — 

Iflt^On no account must the Stevedore's Gangs be allowed to feed and sleep in 
the same holds in which the wine is stowed, but in quarters separated 
from the cargo by an iron bulkhead. 

2nd.— A strict watch must be kept by the OflScers in the holds during work hours ; 
you will otherwise be held responsible for any cargo broached for want of 
this precaution. 

8rd. — Give to each Lighter as much cargo of the same mark as possible in order to 
avoid mistakes and delay in their discharge on shore. 

4th.— Send to each Lighter a clearly written note in inkf of the contents, with 
marks and numbers of the different kinds of packages, and take a receipt 
from the Lighterman in exactly the same terms. 

5th.—- J H packages in bad order to be retained on board until the rett of the cargo 
is delivered^ and then sent on shore by a separate Lighter^ giving a 
description of the nature of the damage with marks and numbers. 

6th. — In order to prevent the crew of the Lighter from pilfering the damaged 
cargo, the following special precautions must be taken, viz. : — Pipes or 
casks of wine which are short must be measured, but the bungs must not 
be removed, the contents being ascertained by means of a rod through 
the spile hole, the number of inches short being placed against each pipe or 
cask on the Lighterman's Boat Note. The remaining bottles in any cases 
of wine, etc., which are short, must be counted, and also the full tins of 
oil in any case where there has been leakage, and the same precautions 
taken with other merchandise, full particulars of all shortage being 
entered in the Lighterman's Boat Note^ which lie must sign. 

7th.— All Measurement and Counting to take place in the presence of the Lighter- 
man's Clerk, who must sign the note or receipt. 

8th. — Take a clean receipt fiom the Captain of each Lighter for what you deUver to 
him in good condition— same receipts showing marks and numbers. 

9th. — Herewith plense find Epcoimen of printed forms for cargo delivered and 
, received, and with which you will be supplied by the agents at poits of 
discharge. 

|Oth.— A gratuity of £ will be paid for division between yourself and 

Pfficers if the cargo is discharged without loss or damage, 
yoiprs truljr 
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INSTUUCTIONB FOR THE DISCHARGE OF WINE CARGOES. 

Our Buenos Ayres Correspondent, Mr, Dortnan, advises as follows : — 
'* One thing is all important and should be instilled thoroughly into the 
Captaine and Mates, and that is never under any pretence and under any 
circumstances to send cargo in bad condition or leaky ashore in the same lighter 
with good stuff. All cargo (I refer especially to wine of course) which is in htA 
condition and which the Lighterman refuses to sign for as sound should be kept 
back till the last, and then sent on shore in a special lighter with a special receipt 
or note (No. 2) stating what t# amUa with each Pipe, or i, or 4, fto.| and slating 
clearly the Mark or Number." 

The Forma of Lighter Notes and Becevpts in general use a/re gvoen helouf>^ 

NO. 1 CLEAN DELIVERY NOTE. 
(This Fonn to be signed by the mate, irho mnst see that no other words an liiMHed^ 

Buenos AiBES ••••••18 

Entregadode abordo del YapOT alaLancha •••••••• 

• • • • , ... .las mercaderias siguientes, todas en buena oondidon, a saber. 

TRANSLATION. 

Buenos Aires ••••••••••••••18 

Delivered from the Steamer totheLighter •••••••••••• 

,« the f ollow'iug merchandize, all in good condition, Til'.,— • 

NO. 1 CLEAN RECEIPT. 
(A Becdpt on this Fonn most be taken by the Mate fxom th* Lightemuui*! Olerk.) 

Buenos Aires. . . . .' •• •• ••18 

Becibido del Vapor abordo dela Lanoha •• 

« las mercaderias siguientes, todas en buena condicion, a saber, — 

Patbon db la Lam oha. 
TRANSLATION 

BuEKOs Aires • •••••••18 

Received from the Steamer on board the Lighter,^^^^ • 

• the following goods, all in good condition, viz., 

MaSTEB or THE LlOBTEB* 

NO. 2 OPEN DELIVERY NOTE 
(U any cargo is in bad condition, leaky, or spiled, the nature of the danutge with mark and nanib« 

must be written in.) 

BuFKos Aires • • • .18 

Entregado de abordo del Vapor a la Lancha 

las mercaderias siguientes en las condicionesabajo especificadas, a saber, 

Mats, 
TRANSLATION. 

Buenos Aires •••••••18 

Delivered from the Steamer to the Lighter •••••• 

the following goods in the condition below specified, viz., 

Mats* 
NO. 2 OPEN RECEIPT. 
(When taking this receipt for Cargo from the Lighterman, the Mate mast see that the damage is 

accurately described.) 

Buenos Aires 18 

Recibido del Vapor abordo de la Lancha 

las mercaderias siguientes en las condiciones abajo especificadas a saber, — 

Patron de la Lancha. 
TRANSLATION. 

Buenos Aires •••18 

Received from the Steamer on board the Lighter , . « 

the following goods in the condition below specified, viz., — 

Master of the LiOBTXBi 



List of Spanish Teums in Common Use in the Receipts and Bills op Ladino, 
WITH their Translations. 



Spanish, English, 

Una Pipa A Pipe • • • 

Una Media \ Pipe 

Una Oaarterola \ Pipe 

Un Oc'.aYo \ Cask 

En baena condicion. In good condition 

En mala condieion. • • In bad condition •••••• 

Derramos oon ialUi. • Leak Btaini with oOagA. 



Spanish, Snglish, 

Roto Broken 

Con merma.. With Leakage. 

Vaohio Empty 

Caasi Vaohio. Nearly Empty^ 
Espiches • • • • Spiles. •••••• 

UnOijon..^, AOaat...,,,, 
Una1>aela..« AStire^.^.., 
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OLAUBBB m FOREIGN BILLS OF LADING. Wwb Tbadi. 



We are informed that Spanish and French Steamers in the Wine Trade 
are folly protected from the claims referred to —the following being 
extracts from, and translations of, two c^ these documents :— > 



Freneh Bill of Lading. 



TramlaiUm. 



Poids et contenu inconnus et francs 
d'avaries, de casse et de coulage. 

Les Chargettn qui acceptent toates lea 
clauses da connaissement impriin6e8 ci- 
dessus et d'aatre part, etant substantielles 
du prix de fret. 

Le Gapitaine, (fret acquis vide comme 
plein, ne r^pondent pas du litrage ne du 
Qoulage. Embarquementetd^barquement 
aa compte du Beceptionnaire). 

lo Le Gapitaine ne repond d'ancone 
esp^oe d'avaries ni du bris des objets 
iragiles, ni de la fermentation des grains ou 
liquides. II ne rdpond pas non plus da 

Soids, du contenu des colis, de la mesure, 
e la voleur, du Tidange, de la r6uille, du 
coulage des liquides, ni du tamisage de 
route, 11 ne sera qu'4 remettre les colis 
conformdment aux marques. 

llo Le fret, pay6 d'avance, est acquis k 
tons dvdnements aux armateurs et ne sera 
reatitu^ dans auoun cas. 



17o Quand m^me, par un motif quel- 
conque, le chargeur n'aurait pas signd 
ce connaissenent, il demeure toujours 
entendu qu'il admet son enti^re conformity 
avec a6n contenu. 



Weight and contents unknown and free 
of average, breakage, and leakage. 

The Shippers accept the whole of the 
clauses of the above printed Bill of Lading 
and those at the back, they being com- 
mensurate to the price of the frei^t. 

The Gaptain— Freight dae on empfy or 
full packages or casks, not answerable for 
contents or leakage. Shipping and dis- 
charging expenses at receiver's cost. 

The Gaptain is not responsible for anj 
species of damage or breakage of fragile 
objects, nor for the fermentation of all 
grain or liquids. He is not answerable 
either for weight, contents of packages, 
measure, value, emptiness, rust, leakage of 
liquids, or spillage on the voyage. He wUl 
oiUy be accountable for the delivery of 
packages in accordance with marks. 

The Freight being paid in advance is 
an acquittal to the Owners against all 
eventualities, and will in no case be 
returned. 

When for any reason whatever the 
shipper may not have signed this Bill of 
Lading, it remains always imderstood that 
he admits his entire conformity to it and 
to its contents. 



SpcmUh Bill of Lading 

l.a No se responde de roturas, derrames, 
ni de ninguna dase de averias, aunque sea 
por f alta de estiva, ni del contenido de los 
bultos, sino de su entrega oonforme k las 
marcas. Tampoco se responde de los 
extravios y averias que puedan sufrir los 
bultos que no se hayan ido & recoger por 
los interesodos al tiempo de la desi^ga. 



1. Not responsible for breakage, leakage, 
nor^ any kmd of damage, even though 
arising from faulty stowage, nor for 
contents of packages, but only for delivery 
according to marks. Not responsible 
either for going astray nor damage which 
packages may suffer that have not been 
taken delivery of by those interested at the 
time of the discharge. 
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CAPE PORTS. 

I have received a very interesting report from East London and the Cape 
Ports, and regret that I cannot find room for the whole of it, but the following 
information may be of assistance to Captains :— ^ 

1. The Boating Company's tallyinen are provided with tally books in which to write 

receipts as the goods go into the lighter, with any qualifying remark that may 
be necessary. The custom is not to deliver these original receipts to the ship, 
but to take them on shore and make two copies — one is sent tothe ship's agent 
generally after the ship has sailed^ one the tallyman keeps himself for reference 
and the original he hands to the Secretary of the Boating Company by whom 
ho is employed. "Erom this it will be seen that the door to fraud is wide open 
shoidd the tallyman wish to pilfer, and under no circumstances should a 
lighter be allowed to leave the ship without the receipts having been handed 
on board and approved of. If the tallyman makes a mark on the receipts which 
the Captain or Officers do not approve of, the words protested against shoidd be 
written across it, and when the Ship's Agent sends claims home to the 
shipowner in accordance with the proposed form of authority, each claim 
should be acompanied by a copy of the wharfinger's receipt to the Boating 
Company. The shipowners should also have the Boating Company's receipt to 
the ship : — 

2. Mate's receipts should be qualified at port of loading if any package has the 

appearance of having been opened. 

3. At Table Bay agents' receipts should he insisted upon eskdh'day at breaWast time, 

tiffin time, and when work is stopped for the night. They should be carefully 
examined, and, if qualified, notice should be immediately sent to the Consignee, 
so that any difference may be settled before ship leaves port. 

4. A tally should be kept at each hatch on ship's behalf, and immediate notice of any 

damage givea to Consignee that unless he sends forthwith to hold a survey on 
the package it will be opened on ship's behalf, and an inventory of the contents 
taken before deUvery. Notice should also be given to the Harbour Board that 
there are eo many damaged packages (naming the number and description^ 
the safe custody of which the Harbour Board is responsible for. 

5. Some one should be in each hold on ship's behalf, and if any packages are broken 

by the Steredores a note should be made of this and care should be taken that 
goods for other ports are not thrown about and mislaid. 

6. At Port Elizabeth and East London no lighter should be permitted to leave the 

ship before giving receipts, as already adrised, and an acknowledgment may 

be given, if necessary, as folio wi : — " Received from Lighter No. tallyman's 

receipts subject to the qualifications on same (if any) being accurate. 

7. At Port Elizabeth notice of damaged cargo must be given to the Boating Company, 

and the Receiver,, and at East London to the Q>overnment Wharfinger and 
Receiver ; all other precautions being duly observed. 

As we are informed that the claims against regular liners do not exceed £6 
per voyage, it shows that, with reasonable care, they can be kept down when 
Agents know that their poution depends upon it. 
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PKOPOSED POWER OF ATTORNEY FROM CAPTAINS TO 
AGENTS ABROAD WHEN REQUIRED. 

I, Master of the S. S. 

hereby nominate and appoint Shipbroker, to be my 

true and lawful attorney for the purpose of collecting freight due to the Owners 
of the said vessel, and to forthwith remit the amount thereof to the said Owners, 
and for settling any just claim against the said Owners after same have been 
duly submitted to and approved by the said Owners, and for these purposes to 
take or defend any action at law that may be necessary, 

I further authorise the said to draw upon 

for all necessary disbursements at the same 
time to send to them certified vouchers and certificates of the payment of the said 
disbursements. 

Given under my hand this day of 

Signed — 

Master, 



COPY OF DUMPERS* GUARANTEE FOR WOOL. 

Stdmbt 



Captain • 

Ship 

Dear Sib — 

In consideration of your signing Bills of Lading for Cargo, 
upon our receipts, *we hereby bind ourselves to place such cargo along- 
side Lighters for your vessel, or in defaidt to hold ourselves responsible 
for same (damage or loss by fire excepted). Upon the discharge of your 
cargo in London, should you find that you are short of the particular 
Bales of Wool mentioned in our Cargo — ^which is a copy of the receipts — 
we agree to indemnify you for such short delivery, provided that any 
missing bales cannot be found prior to the close of the sales for which 
your vessel arrives upon the following conditions : 

1st. That we are not liable for fading or decay of Marks, or numbers 

on the bales. 
2nd. That the quantity for which we hold receipts firom your Chief 

OflScer be properly accounted for. 
8rd. That, should you find any bales amongst yowc Cargo not 

included in your Bills of Lading, and bearing our mark 

under a vessel's name, you are to deliver those bales to 

London, on our account. 

Yours faithfully, 

* Unless the Bills of Lading clearly free the vessel from risk of fire, both before 
and after shipment, cargo accepted under these conditions must be insured. This 
custom of signing Bills of Lading before shipment, is, howerer, very objectionable, and 
should not be agreed to unless there is a stipulation to this effect in the Charter. 
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QUEEN'S BENCH DIVISION. 

Non-delivery. — The Annandale.-^Birkef, Sperling, and Co., and 

Gray, Dawes andCo, v. Steel, Young and Co. 
Sittings at Nisi Prius, before Mr Baron Huddleston and a Special Jury, March 19). 

This, the seoond trial of this action, was now concluded in the defendant's faTour. At 
the former trial, before Mr. Baron Pollock and a special jury, the verdict had been for the 
plaintiffs. The Divisional Court refused the defendant's motion for a new trial. This decision 
the Court of Appeal reversed, and the case has been accordingly tried a second time, with 
an opposite result. The actual amount of money at stake apart from costs was under 
£800. The action was brought to rf cover damages which the plaintiffs alleged they had 
sustained by the dod -delivery of certain goods by the defendants under a bill of lading contract 
between them and the plaintiffs. The defendants denied the alleged breach. 

It appeared that the defendants were the owners of a steamer called the Annandale, and 
that about September 22, 1881, 475 bags of wheat, among other cargo consigned to varioufl 
persons, were shipped on board of her at Calcutta and consigned to the plaintiffs in London, 
under a bill of lading dated September 22, 1881. The plaintiffs* case was, that the actual 
delivery by the ship, at the St Katherine*s Docks, London, of the wheat in question was 207 
bags f hort. The defendants denied this, and alleged that the full number of bags consigned 
to the plaintiffs were delivered at the docks. On this point it was contended that by the 
terms of the bill of lading, delivery of each bag or bags was complete and their contract 
fulfilled as soon as they are unshackled from the ship's crane chains and placed on the quay, 
and that, therefore, for any subsequent deficiency or loss the dock company were responsible, 
and not the defendants. It was admitted that all the wheat in question was duly shipped 
on board the Annandale in Calcutta. It was also proved that none of the plaintiffs' wheat 
had been removed between the time the vessel left Calcutta and her arrival and discharge at 
the Albert Dock, St Katherine Dock, London, when her hatches were opened under the 
supervision of the dock company's surveyor and inspector, who passed her as a full ship. 
The plaintiffs relied upon the fact that the dock company's return showed that there had 
been a short delivery from the vessel. It transpired, however, that returns were made 
up from the quantity delivered by the dock company upon the various delivery orders taken 
collectively, and not upon the individual delivery to the plaintiffs, Birket, Sperling, and Co. 
It was proved that the latter did not receive a full delivery from the dock company, Messrs. 
Gray, Dawes, and Co. This was admitted by Messrs. Gray, Dawes, and Co., who contended, 
however, that they had delivered to the plaintiffs Birket, Sperling, and Co. all the wheat 
which they had received for them from the Annandale* 

Mr. Murphy, Q. C, opened the case for the defendants, and called the captain of the 
Annandale and other witnesses to prove that the whole of the wheat consigned to the 
plaintiffs had been duly delivered to the wharfingers, Messrs. Gray, Dawes, and Co., and 
that she was a full ship when she began discharging at the docks in question. At the 
conclusion of the case and counsel's addresses, 

Mr. Baron Huddleston summel up, in the course of which hii lordship remarked that it 
WIS quite clear that none of the parties in the case had in any way made unfair claims. 
This case, like many of its kind, seemed to have arisen, his lordship said, through the 
mistake and carelessness of the subordinate servants in the employment of the dock company. 
It was admitted that the Annandale had all the plaintiffs' wheat on board when she sailed 
from Calcutta. The question, therefore, was whether she duly delivered it, as was stated 
by the defendants* witnesses, to the dock company, Messrs. Gray, Dawes, and Co. As soon 
as the defendants had done so their liability was at an end. 

The jury, without leaving tiie box, found a verdict for the defendants. 

Mr Baron Huddleston g%ve judgment for tJie defendants, and certified fur a special jury. 
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PteighU ^Short Delivery. ^^The St. Mark («). 

The plaintiffs in this action are shipowners residing at Ilall, defendants are colonial and 
dried fniit brokers, carrjinf; on business iu London. The action was brought to recover 
ld9{ 19s 9d, being the balance of freight on seyeral parcels of dates of which the defendants 
were the consignees and holders of the bills of lading. 

From the facts stated in the pleadings and iu the eyidence, it appeared that the St. Mark 
was chartered to load a cargo of grain and (or) dates, from Bussorah to London. The vessel 
arrived at Bussorah iu September, 1883, and there and at Bushire loaded a full cargo, 
Goniisting chiefly of boxes and baskets of dates, and her hatches were then put on and were 
not opened until her arrival iu the London Docks. The cargo was tallied in by the ship*8 
officers and mate*, receipts given, ani bills of lading were signed by the master for the 
quantities appearing upon the mate's receipts. On arrival in the London Docks the 
vessel was quite full wbea the hatches were taken off, and the cargo was discharged 
by the Dock Company in the usual way on to the quay. It was then found that there were 
a number of boxes aud baskets of dates short of the bilU of lading quantities, not only of the 
defendants* goods but thise belon.ing to other persons. 

The case setup by the plaintiff-i (the shipowners), in answer to the counter claim, was 
that, notwithstanding the statements in the bills of lading, and the mate's receipt?, the 
goods could never have been put on board the ship, as when the vessel arrived in London 
she was quite full and the goods were not received by the Dock Company fr«ln the ship, 
although they unloaded and completely discharged her. 

His Lordship, in summing up, pointed out that a master had no authority from the owners 
to sign bills of lading for goods not actually shipped, and left to the jury the question 
whether or not the goods were put on board. 

The jury found that the goods were not put on board the ship, and the judge thereupon 
directed a verdict to be entered for the plaintiffs for the full amount of their claim, and 
against the defendants on their counter claim, with costs on the higher scale. 

ANTE-DATED BILLS OF LADING. 
Personal Liability of Captain. 

Wages. — Ante-dated Bills of Lading. — Stuino7*e, Weston, d Co. 

V. Captain Breen. 
(Present — Lords Watson, Blackburn, and Fitzgerald, Dec. 10, 1886). 

Their Lordships gave judgment in favor of the Shipowner in this case. It was an appeal 
at the instance of Messrs. Stuni'>re, Weston, anl Co , shipowneis. London, the respondcLt 
beinc Captain Breen, of I'irkfuhead. Captain Brcen, in the first instance, brought an 
action against the appellant?, who were his owner?, for 100^ as wages due to him while he 
.was master of the Lil burn Tower (s). The owners almitted the debt, but they refused 
payment, and set up aconner claim fur 437/, which they alleged Captain Breen was liable 
for to them through his ne;:;ligenc6 and breach of duty as master of the Lilburn Tower, in 
signing bills of lading which were ante-dated. The shipments, which comprised maize and 
oati. were made .at Odessa, and it was alleged by the appellants that the ante-dating was 
resorted to as the gools were shipped at a later date than was contracted for. The bills of 
lading were presented to the captain by Messrs. M*Nab, Kougier and Co., to whom he was 
instructed by the owners to apply for a cargo. The captain signed them, and the question 
arose whether he was freed from liability by the fact that the bills of lading were prepired 
and presented to him by the firm of brokers to whom his owners had pent him for cargo. 
The contention of the appellants was thit the captain, as their representative, was bound to 
Bee for himself that the documents he signed were correct, and he was not in a position to 
plead that all liability was removed from him by the f<ict that the bills of lading were 
presented by the firm of brokers. 

Lord Watson, in the course of his judgment, said — The Master is not bound to superintend 
in person the receipt and stowage of the goods ; but if he is not personally cognisant of the 
foot and time of shipment it is his per:ional duty to inform himself upon both of these points 
by an examination of the Mate's receipts or the log book, or otherwise, before he signs a Bill 
of Lading for the goods. It appears to me altogether immaterial whether the failure of a 
shipmaster to check the date of a Bill of Lading which he signs be described as a breach of 
diity or as negligence. The fact of the shipment of the goods to be carried, and the dite 
of idiipment are matters within the province, not of the broker, but of tha m^ter, and he 
hfts iM right to delegate that duty to other agents appointed for other purposes by his 
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RUSSIAN SALVAGE LAW. 

The Secretary of Lloyds' has received, from a trustworthy source, the 
following information with regard to salvage on the coast of Northern 
Russia : — 

Attention has been recently called (1) to tlie law relating to salvage along the 
Bussian coast ; (2) to the fact that RiiBsian salvage companies, takingadvantage of 
the monopoly secured to them along the Kussian coast by the Bussian Government, 
do not hesitate to make masters of vessels in distress sign salvage contracts on 
terms which are very exorbitant, and which are most unfavourable to owners and 
underwriters* 

According to Sections 479 and 480 of the Vol. XI., chap. 2, of the Code of Laws 
of the Bussian Umpire, all vessels in distress, and their crews and cargoes, are 
placed under the special gracious protection of his Imperial Majesty the Emperor 
of Bussia, and eveiy Bussian subject is bound to do all that he possibly can to 
lender assistance to such vessels, their crews, and their cargoes, without any 
question of contract. Every Bussian subject is called upon and is obliged to 
assist vessels in distress without any question of contract, because the same law 
assures to all those who have done their duty the payment of a remuneration for 
their services, which remuneration is again determined and provided by the law, 
thus rendering contracts in most cases quite superfluous. 

It has been represented therefore that it would be of advantage to underwriters 
if shipowners woidd instruct the masters of their vessels — 

(1) Not to sign any contracts ; but when salvors appear, to claim that the latter 
do their duty according to the terms of the Bussian law. Masters should not, 
however, agree to pay salvage on the basis of the Bussian law, nor sign any 
document to that effect, merely coi^enting themselves with leaving salvors to do 
their duty. 

(2) To inform the salvors that if they do not do their duty at once, without loss 
of time, as prescribed by the law of the land, they will be held responsible for all 
the consequences. 

(3) In case of refdsal on the part of the inhabitants of the coast, or of salvage 
steamers, or other steamers, or parties, to render any assistance until a contract 
has been signed, either by helping to throw car^o overboard, or to discharge 
cargo into hghters, or to provide hghters when such are at hand, &c., to request 
the parties present to give their re&sal in writing, and in any case to make an 
entry in the log-book, detailing the circumstances, at the same time calling the 
attention of the crew to the fact. 

(4) To take steps, the moment the ship is stranded, to inform the nearest 
coastguard station of the fact, as also the nearest Consul — the latter by wire. 

(5) To take exact bearings and to make an entry in the log-book of the exact 
spot where the vessel is stranded. 

The above remarks refer to cases when vessels are stranded, and more especially 
when they are leaking or lying in exposed positions. The Bussian law limits 
salvage remuneration to 16| per cent, and 25 per cent, of the value of the ship, 
cargo, and outfit as salved, according to the distance from the nearest shore, and 
these percentages include a certain percentage for warehousing, watching, &c., 
and are only payable under certain circumstances. The parties livmg along the 
coast are all more or less connected with some salvage company, and as a rule 
refuse to render any assistance until some agreement is signed, knowing that 
masters are ignorant, as a rule, of the terms of the Bussian law. If, therefore, 
masters would refrain from signing contracts, and show to all concerned tLat 
they are acquainted with the laws of Eussia, underwriters would not be called 
upon to pay, at times, amonntR for remuneration wliich are out of all proportion 
to services rendered. The Bussian law actually apphea only to such eases whest. 
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vessels are so badly damaged that captain and crew lose command of their vessel 
to all intents and pnrposes ; but there is a tendency to include less serious cases 
also, as when a vessel is stranded, and does not make any water, but cannot be 
got off without the assistance of a powerful tug. According to the finding of the 
Commercial Court in St. Petersburg, towage of a vessel with her crew on board, 
and not dismantled, is not a case of salvage according to Bussian law. When it 
is a case of towage, therefore, or a case of stranding of such a nature that the 
Amount claimed for assistance is much less than the amount represented 
by 16| per cent, or 25 per cent, of the value of ship and cargo salved, it may 
be advantageous to sign a contraot sabjeot to certam conditions. 
. It has been represented that the attention of masters should be called to thA 
printed form of contract produced by the Bussian Baltic Salvage Association, 
their agents, rjMDresentatives, and correspondents, in order to put the masters on 
their guard, Tne Bussian Baltic Salvage Association, captains, and agents claim, 
as a lule, 50 per cent, of the value of whatever is salved, if ship and cargo part 
company, and the contract is so worded that this condition is easily included and 
maoe out, although the Bussian law only allows at the utmost 25 per cent, and 
at times 16| per cent., which percentages allow something for other matters into 
tiie bargain, so that a contract on these terms is a dead loss to underwriters. 

The printed form of eontract stipulates that the association shall not be liable 
for any expenses for warehouse rent, surveys, &c., thus enabling the association 
to evade another obligation imposed by the Bussian law ; if not always, then in 
most cases. 

The contract also provides (1) that the association is entitled to abandon salvage 
whenever the association deem right ; (2) that any loss or damage that may 
possibly occur to tiie vessel in distress ; or to her cargo, shall attach to the owners 
thereof, and that the said Bussian Baltic Salvage Association shall in no case 
whatever be held liable to render any compensation for any loss or damage, 
Whether the same arise from their default or not ; (3) that when the said ship 

shall have been conveyed to with as much of her cargo as may remain on 

boftrd, or when the cargo or any part thereof has been landed during salvage 
operations, or in the event of the vessel becoming a wreck, and as soon as all that 
is considered worth salving of the said ship or cargo shall have been conveyed 
ashore, the said Bussian Baltic Salvage Association shall be considered to have 
fulfilled the engagement herein on its part contained, &c. All these clauses are 
most objectionable, and call for the following remarks : — 1. It has happened, and 
may happen again, that a contract is signed for a certain amount, with the 
condition that the contract holds good as long as the ship is tight. The terms 
sub No. 2 enable the salvors to work with impunity in such a way that the ship 
gets mote damaged and begins to leak, and to make another contract more to 
their advantage, without being in any way Hable for the damage they have done. 
2. It is absolutely necessary that masters should insist that their vessels be 
conveyed to some port with proper accommodation, and which can be easily reached 
by the authorities and other parties. They should absolutely refuse to agree to 
be conveyed to Eertell, on the Island of Dago, and other small places which are 
not haibours at all, and which have no proper means of communication with the 
rest of the world. If signing a contract at aU, masters should insist on their 
vessels being conveyed to Libau, Windau, Riga, Port Baltic, Beval, or Cronstadt. 
8. The conchtion that the Bussian Baltic Salvage Association shall have fulfilled 
all its obhgations as soon as goods ** have been landed *' or " have been conveyed 
ashore,*' and that the Bussian Baltic Salvage Association shall not be Hable for 
any expenses incurred after the articles have been landed, is objectionable. The 
goods can be " landed *' or " conveyed ashore ** at some spot along the coast, or 
in some small strip of island, where there is nobody to care for them, and with 
which there is no proper means of communication. The cost of removing the 
articles and bringing them to some centre where they could be dealt with would, 
as a rule, be very heavy and cause endless trouble, not to speak of the loss owing 
to exposure and to pilferage and breakage. Masters should insist on goods being 
eventually landed or conveyed ashore at one of the places named above, and that 
reM^nneration should only be payable on the quantity there landed or brought to 
iestination. 
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The contract ends with the following clnuse: — "The terms of the foregoing 
agreement have been mutually accepted by and agreed to by us, in the full and 
free exercise of our judgment, without any constraint or compulsion whatever, 
and we hereby bind omrselves to fulfil all and every the provisions of this 
ai^L'cement.*' The effect of this clause is to render any appeal against theBussian 
Baltic Salvage Association, and similar institutions, useless, because niasters 
cannot plead that they signed the contract imder pressure of circumstances, and 
theCourts will not upset a contract signed " in the fall and free exercise of the 
judgment " of the party signing the contract. With the Russian law to fall back 
upon, masters should not be persuaded to sign contracts on such terms because 
salvors refuse to do anything until a contract is signed. Masters should remember 
that the salvage companies live by salvage, and that rather than let the 
opportunity of making money shp past them, even though it may be less than 
they would like, they will set to work without any contract at all on the basis 6f 
the Russian law. They will do so all the quicker if masters are firm, and show 
salvors that they are conversant with Russian law, and claim fulfilment of its 
terms. By keeping clear of contracts made on printed forms provided by the 
salvors, containmg clauses such as the above, masters will ward off as a rulet 
losses, not only for the underwriters, but also for their owners. 



KEFUND OF GENERAL AVERAGE DEPOSITS. 



A Deparimenthas been established to obtain for Underwiters a prompt refund 
of sums deposited on account of General Average. Underwriters on settUng a 
General Average deposit should therefore request the broker to forward 
particulars to the Secretary of Lloyd's. Forms for tliis purpose will be supplied 
on application to the Superintendent of the Rooms. 

The receipts for General Average Deposits should be handed to the 
Secretarj^ 

This department will also endeavour to seciu^e notice of the completion of 
Salvage Statements for those interested. 

H. HoziER, Secretaiy. 

Lloyd's, 31st July, 1895. 
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STANDARD FORM OP 

SALVAGE AGREEMENT 

(APPBOYED AND PUBLiaHBD BY THE COMMITTEE OF LLOYD'S), 
NO CUBE— NO PAY. 



Oa board the 

Dated 189 

It is hereby agreed between Captain of the 

(afterwards called "the Master") and (afterwards called 

"the Contractor") as follows : — 

!• The Contractor agrees to ose his best endeavours to salve the 
and her cargo and take her into or other place to be 

hereafter agreed with the Master, providing at his own risk all proper steam and 
oiher assistance and labour. The services shall be rendered and accepted as 
salvage services upon the principle of ** nq cure — no pay " and the Contractor^ 
remuneration in the event of success shall be £ , that being tlie sum 

demanded by him, unless this sum shall afterwards be objected to as hereinafter 
mentioned, m which case the remuneration for the services rendered shall be 
fixed by the Committee of Lloyd's as Arbitrators or by an Arbitrator to be 
appointed by them and the statutory provisions as to arbitration in force in 
England shall apply and the said sum of £ may be maintained reduced or 

increased by the Arbitrators or Arbitrator, who shall have power to call for 
receive and act upon any such evidence whether oral or documentary and whether 
strictly admissnble as evidence or not as they or he may think fit. The Committee 
of Lloyd's if they act as Arbitrators, may charge such arbitration fee as they 
think reasonable and may in any event charge a reasonable fee for their services 
in connection with the Arbitration and any other Arbitrator shall reseive such 
fee as he may be entitled to, such fees in either case to be payable by such of the 
parties as the Award may direct. Any other dilTereuce arising out of this agree- 
ment or the operations thereunder shall be referred to arbitration in the same 
way. 

2. ^he Contractor may make reasonable use of the vessel's gear anchors chains 
and other appurtenances during and for the purpose of the operations free of 
costs but shall not unn^cssarily damage abandon or sacrifice the same or any 
other of the property. 

8. Notwithstanding anything hereinbefore contained should the operations be 
only partially successful without any negligence or want of ordinary skill and 
care on the part of the Contractor or of any pei*son by him employed in the 
operations, and any portion of the Vessel's Cargo or Stores be saved by the 
Contractor, he shall be entitled to reasonable remnneration not exceeding a sum 
equal to per cent, of the estimated value of the property saved at 

or if the property saved shall be sold there then not exceeding the like 
percentage of the net proceeds of such sale after deducting all expenses and 
customs duties or other imposts paid or incurred thereon but he shall not be 
entitled to any fiurther remuneration reimbursement or compensation whatsoever 
and such reasonable remuneration shall be fixed in case of difference by arbit- 
ration in manner aforesaid. 

4. The Contractor engages not to arrest or detain the Vessel or Cargo or 
property saved except in the event of any attempt being made to remove the 
same from without his consent before the said sum of 

£ or the said maximum remuneration mentioned in Clause 3 

(as the case may be) has been deposited in Cash with the Committee of Lloyd's 
to abide the result of the Arbitration hereinbefore mentioned. Subject to this 
Agreement the contractor shall hav^ a li^n o^ the property saved for h^^ 
remuneration* 
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6. The Committee of Lloyd's BhaiU after the expiry of 42 days from the date of 
the Deposit having been made pay over the amount thereof to the Contractor 
unless they shall meanwhile have received written notice of objection and a claim 
for arbitration in pursuance of Clause 11 hereof from any of tlie parties entitled 
and authorised to make such objection and claim or unless they shall themselves 
think fit to object and demand arbitration. The receipt of the Contractor shall 
be a good discharge to the Committee for any monies so paid and they shall 
incur no responsibility to any of the parties concerned by making such payment . 
and no objection or claim for arbitration shall be entertained or acted upon unless 
received by the Committee within the 42 days above mentioned. 

6. In case of Arbitration as aforesaid the Committee ofLloyd's shall forthwith 
upon the pubhcation of the Award pay to the Contractor out of the Cash deposit 
the amount awarded to him, and shall pay the balance (if any) of the deposit to 
the Depositors whose receipts shall be a good discharge for the same. If the 
award increases the remuneration the parties mentioned in Clause 10 shall pay 
the difference to the Contractor. 

7. The Master is not authorised to give and the Contractor shall not demai^d 
or take any Draft or Order for or on account of the remuneration, 

8. The Committee of Lloyd's may in their discretion out of any Cash deposit 
pay to the Contractor on account before the pubhcation of the Award such sum 
as they may think reasonable on account of any out-of-pocket expenses incurred 
by him in connection with the services.* 

9. Any dispute between any of the parties interested in the property salved aS 
to the proportions in which they are to contribute to the Cash deposit or to the 
sum awarded or otherwise shall be referred to and determined by the Committee 
of Lloyd's whose decision shall be final and is to be complied with forthwith. 

10. The Master enters into this Agreement as Agent for the Vessel and Cargo 
and the respective Owners thereof and binds each (but not the one for the other 
or himself personally) to the due performance thereof. 

11. Any of the following parties may o^^'^ct to the sum named in Clause 1 as 
excessive or insufficient having regard to the services which proved to be necessary 
in performing the Agreement, and may claim arbitration viz. : — (1) The owners 
of the ship (2) Such other persons together interested as Owners and/or the 
Underwriters of any part not being less than one-fourth of the property saved as 
the Committee of Lloyd's in their uncontrolled discretion may authorise by reason 
of the substantial character of their interest to object (3) The Contractor (4) The 
Committee of Lloyd's — Any such objection and the award upon the arbitration 
following thereon shall be binding not only upon the objectors but upon all con- 
cerned provided always that the Arbitrator or Arbitrators may in case of objection 
by some only of the parties interested order the costs to be paid by the objectors 
only, provided also that if the Committee of Lloyd's in their pubhc capacity be 
objectors they shall appoint an independent Arbitrator. 

12. If the parties to any such reference or either of them desire to be heard 
before or to adduce evidence before the Arbitrators or Arbitrator they shall give 
notice to that effect to the Secretary of Lloyd's and shall respectively nominate 
a person or persons not more than two in number in London to represent them 
for all the purposes of the reference and faihng such notice and nomination being 
fjiven within 14 days or such longer period as the said Committee of Lloyd's may 
direct after the notice of objection the Arbitrators or Arbitrator may proceed as 
if the parties failing to give the same had renounced their right to appear or 
^duce evidenc^^ 
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LIVERPOOL SALVAGE ASSOCIATION. 

Telegraphic Address — Bundell, Liverpool. 

The Secretary of this Association states that valuable time is frequently 
lost in consequence of the incomplete information so frequently forwarded 
in connection with Casualties. He has tlierefore issued the following 
circular, and suggests that its contents should be carefully noted : — 



Farticidars of Information in cases of Wreck or Stranding which it is 
desirable should be obtained and WIRED as early as possible. If 
all cannot be obtained at once wire as much as can be got, and 
thereafter as soon as possible. Fill up and post this foi*m to tlie 
office. 



Ve$§eV9Name Place and DaU, 



1. State the exact position of the Vessel by giving beariog and distance of any 
known charted point. 

2. State whether she is sheltered and to what points of compass she is exposed. 

8. Describe the nature of the bottom or beach the vessel rests on, and if steep 
or flat, and depth seaward. 

4. Say how vessel is heading and if end on or broadside on ; also if upright, or 
if listed, to what extent, port or starboard, in shore or off. 

5. State time of tide when the vessel went ashore and if she bumped up much, 
and give several soundings alougside at low water, and say if vessel is well supported 
or overhung, or if only partly supported. 

6. State approximate nature and exttmt of damage as far as you can judge ; also if 
side plating, decks, or other parts of vessel show any and what signs of straiuing. 

7. Note and advise if the water ebbs and flows inside each hold the same as it 
does outside the ship, and if not, state how it differs in each. 

Mem : If the vessel filled or fills through the hatches, say so. 

8. State nature and quantity of cargo and vessers draft forward and aft before 
stranding, and how she trims when empty« 

Mrm : If she will stand upright afloat without ballast, say so. If not, say how 
much. 

9. What are the probabilities of salvage? and state generally the measures you 
propose to take. 

10. The Signature of the first Telegram should give the Telegraphic Address. 
In absence of any Address it will be assumed that the name and otlice of origin 
will be sufiicicut. 

11. Postal Address should be added when necessary, by the words^ iietters to-i^ 
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GENERAL AVERAGE CLAIMS. 

Letter from Mr. C. Heimbiirger, Average Adjuster, 
St. Petersburg, 1st January, 1896. 



" For your guidance permit me first to state that I myself transact 
all the business of vessels bound to and arriving at St. Petersburg 
under Average. Through the Custom House I place arrest upon 
the cargo, and release same against a proper Average Bond. I 
collect statements of value of cargo, have the vessel duly valued, 
as also any part of her inventory which may have been sacrificed, 
adjust the Average, encash the Average proportions, settle accoimts 
with the parties concerned, and hand any sums due to owners to 
the authorised parties. In the event of serious average or of heavy 
salvage claims payable here or in Cronstadt, or of a bottomry bill 
against ship and cargo, I collect deposits, as a rule, instead of 
Average Bonds, in order to settle therewith the legal salvage or to 
honor the bottomry bond. I thus receive the deposits myself, and 
render account of same in due course. This is, however, not 
practised elsewhere, as the Adjuster generally merely fills up the 
Average Statement and hands same to the Shipbroker or Agent, 
who does all the business in connection therewith. This latter 
practice is observed also in Narva and Reval, for which two ports I, 
too, adjust the Averages, no adjuster being on the spot. 

" From owners' point of view it scarcely appears advisable to 
collect deposits indiscriminately, as, contrary to the Engh'sh 
custom, in Russia and in many other countries interest is allowed 
in the Average Statement on all average outlays — here for instance, 
6 per cent. It is, however, clear that when receivers make deposits 
they cannot, in addition thereto, be called upon to pay interest, 
whilst, on the other hand, the sums due to owners cannot be passed 
over to them tiU the Adjustment is closed. In fact, it not infre- 
quently occurs that the situation cannot even be approximately 
gauged, as for example, in the event of receivers' counter claims for 
General Average Damage or loss of the goods. Many of the 
Averages now-a-days are very complicated, requiring much time 
to bring them to a close, and consequently, if de;posits are collected, 
owners, besides having large amounts outstanding for a length of 
time, lose all the interest thereon. 

" In calling for deposits another point must be taken into consider- 
ation, namely, the difficulty in the early stage of the Average of 
estimating the amount, either in consequence of the value of the 
cargo being imknown (general goods for instance) or, as is often the 
case, owing to the impossibility of ascertaining the extent of Average 
expenses. The fixing of the amoimt of salvage in port of refuge by 
arbitration not till long after the discharge of goods at port of 
destination will serve as an illustration. 
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** Owners* right to insist, hefate parting with the eargo, upon a 
more substantial guarantee than a mere Average Bond will scarcely 
be denied in any country, and can still therefore be applied when- 
ever circumstances make it advisable. Generally speaking however, 
I should, for the reasons explained, advise owners to content 
themselves with the Average Bond, and to make exceptions only 
where the administration of justice is on a weak footing, or of a port 
of notoriously bad reputation, or in the case of such of the receivers 
who are imdeserving of credit. With due caution on the part of 
owners' agents cases of loss through average claims should, as far 
as regards European and North Axnerican ports, be comparatively 
rare, and should not outweigh the advantage of having the 
outstanding money at interest. 

'* I have already mentioned that here the average deposits are 
collected and accounted for by me. In places where there is either 
no Average Adjuster or where he does not undertake such affairs, the 
collection of deposits can, it appears to me, only be entrusted to 
owners' agent, who, in any case, charges his commission for 
transacting the Average business. Much, of course, depends upon 
the agents' respectability and position, as large sums are often in 
question. I am unable to suggest any other method, as the 
Authorities do not take charge of such matters, even supposing their 
knowledge of such questions were equal to the occasion. 

** I may mention that in Beval it is the custom to pay Average 
Deposits to the ship's agents, whilst any surplus, after paying the 
contributions as per Average Statement, is returned to receivers 
together with interest calculated at the rate allowed in current 
account by the Imperial Bank." 
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LLOYD'S AVERAGE BOND. 



This addition to 

be made to the 

agreement in 

those cases 

which justify the 

Shipowner in 

asking for a 

deposit. 



AN AGREEMENT made this day of 189 

BETWEEN Master of the Ship or Vessel 

called the of the one part, and the several 

Persons whose Names or Firms are set and subscribed hereto, being 
respectively Consignees of Cargo on board the said Ship of the other 
part. 

Whereas the said Ship lately arrived in the Port of 
on a voyage from and it is alleged that during such 

voyage she sustained damage and loss, and that sacrifices were made 
and expenditure incurred which may form a Charge on the Cargo, or 
some part thereof, or be the subject of a general average contribution, 
but the same cannot be immediately ascertained, and in the meantime 
it is desirable that the Cargo should be delivered ; Now Therefore 
These Presents "Witness and the said Master on his own behalf, and 
on behalf of his owners, in consideration of the Agreement of the 
parties hereto of the second part, hereinafter contained, hereby agrees 
with the respective parties hereto of the second part, that he will 
deUver to them respectively their respective consignments, on payment 
of the freight payable on delivery, if any, and the said parties hereto 
of the second part in consideration of the said Agreement of the said 
Master for themselves severally, and respectively, and not the one 
for the others of them, hereby agree with the said Master that they 
will pay to the said Master or the Owners of the said Ship the proper 
and respective proportion of any general average, and particular or 
other charges which may be chargeable upon their respective 
consignments, or to which the Shippers or Owners of such consign- 
ments may be Uable in respect thereof to contribute to such damage, 
loss, sacrifice, or expenditure, and the said parties hereto of the second 
part, further promise and agree, forthwith to famish to the Captain 
or Owner of the said Ship a correct account and particulars of the 
value of the goods delivered to them respectively, in order that any 
such general average and other charges may be ascertained and 
adjusted in the usual manner. 

And Whereas at the request of the Owner of the said Ship the parties 
hereto of the second part have respectively deposited or agreed to 
deposit in the Bank of in the joint names of 

nominated on behalf of Shipowners 
and nominated on behalf of such 

Depositors the sum of £ per cent, on the amount of the estimated 
value of their respective interests ; Now it is hereby farther agreed, 
that the sums so deposited by the said parties respectively shall be 
held as security for and upon trust for the payment to the parties 
entitled thereto, of the general average and pai'ticular charges payable 
by the said parties hereto of the second part respectively, as aforesaid, 
and subject thereto upon trust for the said depositors respectively. 



Witness to 8ignatur6$9 



Signatures, 
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BzpeniM ol 

Medioal 
Attendauoe in 

OftMOf 



Recovery of 

KxpeiiRes 

from Owner. 



UABILITT OP SmPOWNERB FOB HOSPITAL, MEDICAL, 
FUNEBAL, AND OTHER EXPENSES. 

Sections 207 and 208 of the Merchant Sliipping Act, 1894. 

Section 207 (1) If the Master of^ or a seaman or apprentice belonging 
to, a ship receives any hurt or injury in the service of the ship, the expense 
of providing the necessary surgical and medical advice and attendance 
and medicine, and also the expense of the maintenance of the master, 
seaman, or apprentice until ne is cured, or dies, or is brought back, if 
shipped in the United Kingdom, to a port of the United Kingdom, or if 
shipped in a British possession, to a port of that possession, and of his 
conveyance to the port, and in case of death the expense (if any) of his 
burial, shall be defrayed by the Owner of the ship, without any deduction 
on that account from his wages. 

(2) If the Master or a seaman or apprentice is on account of any illness 
temporarily removed from his ship for the purpose of preventing infection, 
or otherwise for the convenience of the ship, and subsequently returns to 
his duty, the expense of the removal and of providing the necessary 
advice and attendance and medicine and of his maintenance while away 
from the ship, shall be defrayed in like manner. 

(3) The expense of all medicines, surgical and medical advice, and 
attendance given to a master, seaman, or apprentice whilst on board his 
ship shall be defrayed in like manner. 

(4) If a seaman or apprentice is ill and has, through the neglect of the 
master or owner of the ship, not been provided with proper provisions 
and water according to his agreement, or with such medicines, medical 
stores, anti-scorbutics, or accommodation as are required by this Act, then 
the owner or master, unless it can be proved that the illness has been 
produced by other causes, shall be liable to pay all expenses (not exceeding 
on the whole three months wages) properly and necessarily incurred by 
reason of the illness either by the seaman himself or by tlie Crown or 
any parochial or local authority on his behalf, and those expenses msiy be 
recovered as if they were wages duly earned, but this provision shall not 
affect any further liability of the master or owner for the neglect, or any 
other remedies possessed by the seaman or apprentice. 

(5) In all other cases any reasonable expenses duly incurred by the 
owner for any seaman in respect of illness, and also any reasonable 
expenses duly incurred by the owner in respect of the burial of any 
seaman or apprentice who dies whilst on service, shall, if duly proved, be 
deducted from the wages of the seaman or apprentice. 

Section 208 (1) If any of the expenses attendant on the illness, hurt, or 
injury of a seaman or apprentice, which are to be X)aid under this Act by 
the master or owner, are paid by any British Consular Ofl&cer or other 
person on behalf of the Crown, or if any other expenses in respect of the 
illness, hurt, or injury of any seaman or apprentice whose wages are not 
accounted for under this Act to that Officer, are so paid, those expenses 
shall be repaid to the Officer or other person by the master of the ship. 

(2) If the expenses are not so repaid, the amount thereof shall with 
costs be a charge upon the ship, and be recoverable from the master or 
from the owner of the ship for the time being, as a debt to the Crown, 
either by ordinary proces i of law or in the same court and manner as 
wages due to seamen. 

(3) In any proceeding for such recovery, a certificate of the facts, signed 
by the said Officer or other person, together with such voucliers (if any) 
as the case requires, shall be sufficient proof that the said expenses were 
duly paid by tiiat officer or other person* * 
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^Article from " FAIRPLAY," 3Pd March. 1893.] 



One op i-he Most Eemabkable Judgmekjb on Kkioj.d. 

SWEATING IN JUTE CARGOES. 

Tub Cask op thb S.S. '* Hespbr/' 

For many years past friction has existed in the jute trade 
through the unsatisfactory condition in which large 
quantities of early season shipments of jute have turned out 
at Dundee. Jute is a difficult cargo to deal with, because, 
partly from its growth and preparation — it grows in water, 
and the fibre is stripped by means of maceration in water — 
partly from climate (during the wet monsoon), and partly 
from a deliberate weighting of the bales abroad with water, 
vapour is given oflFin the course of transit, during the latter 
portion of which, namely, in the comparatively cool 
temperature of these latitudes, it is condensed upon the inner 
surface of the ship's hull and trickles back on to the cargo, 
causing damage. This is the '* sweating ^ of which so much 
is heard. It is more apt to occur, or rather to occur to a 
more serious extent, in iron and steel ships than in wooden 
ships. To a certain extent wood has a capacity for absorbing 
moisture, whereas iron and steel are absolutely non-absorbent 
of moisture ; hence the greater troubles experienced from 
sweating since the introduction of iron and steel in ship- 
building. To avoid as much as possible damage from sweating, 
jute ships have to be well dunnaged and ventilated. Large 
quantities of moisture pass through the ventilators, par- 
ticularly in the hot climate of the Indian Sea, Red Sea, and 
Suez Canal. Sometimes, on account of heavy weather, the 
ventilators have to be closed for a period to prevent sea- 
water reaching the cargo, and tbeo» of course, the liabiUty 
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to sweating is at its maximum. The captain has to choose 
one of two evils : to prevent the escape of the vapour for a 
time from the jute, or to admit sea-water in large quantities 
to the cargo — with the certainty of heavy damage arising at 
once from the salt-water, and subsequently of the water so 
admitted vaporising and '^ sweating '' from the hull. The 
subject has frequently been dealt with in this paper. 

To meet the losses they were suffering through damage 
by sweating, the jute importers at Dundee some time since 
adopted certain recommendations prepared by cargo sur- 
veyors under their direct control, and issued circulars to the 
trade embodying these recommendations. They also had a 
special form of charter printed with the same object in view ; 
but, as according to that form of charter a jute cargo would 
have had to be treated like a rice cargo as regards dunnage 
and ventilation, and as the charterers refused to pay the 
additional freight necessitated by the loss of space under such 
regulations, the movement collapsed. Then the receivers 
adopted the new departure of harassing shipowners by retain- 
ing large amounts of freight against their claims for damage, 
alleging the cause of the said damage to be neglect on the 
part of shipowners in respect to dunnaging, ventilation, etc. 
The proper course of the merchants would have been to attack 
the trouble at its source, by appointing experts to watch the 
condition of the jute brought down for shipment at Calcutta 
during the wet monsoon. A recent case of difficulty between 
shipowner and consignee was disclosed in these pages in the 
shape of a boycotting letter, signed by several merchants, 
against the shipowner in question. 

We come now to the case of the s.s. Hesper^ which is of 
special interest. In September, 1891, the steamer loaded jute 
at Calcutta for Dundee, and arrived at Dundee in November, 
1 89 1. The consignees, Messrs. Baxter Bros. & Co., retained 
£^l 14s. 4d. as the balance of £^^^ 8s., the freight of their 
consignment. The payment of the £^i 14s. 4d. was refused 
in respect of damage sustained by a portion of the jute 
during the voyage, the said damage, it was alleged, having 
resulted from insufficient dunnage and ventilation. The 
shipowners, Messrs. Horsley, of West Hartlepool, backed by 
the North of England Protecting and Indemnity Association, 
took proceedings in the Sheriff Court} Dundee, for the 
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recovery of the retained amount, contending that the damage 
arose from the jute having been shipped before it was properly 
dried, or in consequence of the hatches being battened down 
during a storm, or of one of the exceptions in the 
bill of lading. The bill of lading provided that the ship was 
not liable for " sweat, rust, decay," it abo had a clause 
** weight, measure, quality, and contents unknown ; " but 
the consignees urged that the non-liability for sweat clause 
was inapplicable in the present case, inasmuch as another 
clause in the bill of lading provided that *' nothing herein con- 
tained shall exempt the shipowner from liability to pay for 
damage to cargo by bad stowage or improper or insufficient 
dunnage and ventilation." 

Sheriff-Substitute J. Campbell Smith found for the con- 
signees and against the shipowners, and we call attention to 
some points in his judgment — which is one of the most 
remarkable on record. The Sheriff-Substitute — who, as will 
be seen from past numbers of Fairplay, sets up as a superior 
humourist — opens with the statement that it is a broad 
general doctrine of law that a person who undertakes an 
operation for hire must effectually perform that operation, 
or be able to show that it was '^ actually or possibly im- 
possible." He excluded the clergy from that doctrine 
"because of the difficulty of proving failure" where they 
were concerned. "The medical profession also," he said, 
" is pretty secure, because men are occasionally known to 
die without any medical assistance." c oming to the 
question before him, he remarked that a carrier of matter 
incapable from its nature of sudden material change may be 
required to explain why he delivers it, not as he received 
it, but in a state of rottenness. The Sheriff- Substitute, 
however, appeared to be unaware that the very nature, 
and method of preparation, of jute involves the free use of 
water, which is never thoroughly abstracted, and the presence 
of which undoubtedly makes the jute susceptible to 
"sudden material change." The judge proceeded, "My 
belief is that, if kept dry, jute will hold together for 
centuries. I do not know of any reason for believing that 
it might not last as long as the linen winding-sheets of 
Egyptian mummies." "If kept dry;" this begs the ques- 
tion in the present connection. To "keep" jute dry, a 
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ihipnuuter must receive it dry ; if shipped wei, how is ha 
to ** keep " it drjf t Then we have the following :— 

The plaintififs [the thipowners] allege that this jute musi haye bees 
damp when it was brooght to the ship, and they prove that owing to the 
icarcity of jate last teaton, and the Hindoo anxiety to get £io a ton for 
as mnch water as they could pass off among the jute upon unsophisticated 
Europeans, a good deal of jute shipped about the time the Hi9pir was 
loading was damper than usoal when jute was cheaper, and much damper 
than it used to be in the seasons of an ordinary abundant jute crop. The 
defendants do not admit that the jute was damp when shipped ; they say, 
not without reason, that the officers of the ship should haye rejected it if 
manifestly wet, or otherwise in bad order, and they allege that the 
rottenness of the cargo was due to bad ventilation, and that if the Tentilap 
tion of the cargo had been sufficient, the damp in the jute would have 
escaped as steam, and not been pent up until it was, by condensation in the 
colder latitudes, converted once more into water, and allowed, not to run to 
the bilge, bat to settle down on the jute and saturate portions of it and 
rot it. 

The officers did reject " manifestly wet ** bales, and that 
such bales were rejected is fair ground for surmising that 
other bales may have been damp without showing wetness 
on the outside. Ships' officers are not clairvoyants ; they 
cannot see into the interior of a bale of jute. They take all 
possible precautions, and cannot be expected to do more. 
The man to be reflected on in regard to the wet shipment 
of jute is the Hindoo seller; even the Sheriff-Substitute was 
forced to confess, **I believe that the Hindoo seller will 
always be more saving of the jute than of the water, arid 
especially careful of the jute when it is especially dear " — 
which quite endorses the contentions of the plaintiflFs, the 
shipowners. The Judge continues, ** The only test of a bale 
of jute being shipped damp in the heart is that it rots in the 
heart just as a damp hayrick or wet shtaf of corn would 
do." Here he goes altogether astray. The plaintiffs did 
not contend that the bales were shipped damp **in the 
heart." It is not essential for proof of damp that the heart 
of a bale should show it ; the portion in the heart may be 
fairly dry, but the bales on their way down country during 
the wet monsoon are subject to a great amount of moisture, 
the air being saturated with it. There is, therefore, no point 
in this heart-damage argument, as the bales may easily 
carry the damp in their outer layers without it being 
^ manifest " to a noo-expert. 
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The Sheriff-Substitate says he considers there was practi- 
cally no heart damage in the Hesperus cargo, '* only two of 
the consignees' 2,504 bales being rotten to the extent of 
one half/' This is entirely counter to the evidence placed 
before him, which showed that only fifty bales were 
examined for heart-rot, and that two out of these fifty 
showed it— this is 4 per cent. One of the most remarkable 
portions of the judgment is the following: — 

The rottenness was in the '* wings," or sides of the ship, and tliat» 
■ceording to my more or less dim comprehension of these nautical 
metaphors, wai where the cargo was in the largest, most solid masses, or* 
in other words, where the vapour was most pent up, and where the frtth 
currents of air could not reach it. 

His comprehension here was unmistakably " dim.** As a 
matter of fact the wings were the very places the air would 
fully reach. The following from a judge is scarcely to be 
parallelled :^- 

It seems to me that the crucial question In regard to thto rottenness was 
not strictly how it was caused, but if it were preTcntable by ordinary siuli 
and care. My opinion on the one hand, which is quite clear, is that 
ordinary skill and care could have preyented it ; and my further opinion, 
on the other hand, which is not quite so clear, is that no positiTe or specific 
act or series of acts of negligence have been proved against the ship's 
officers or crew. 

Ordinary skill and care could have prevented the damage, 
and yet there was no neglect to exercise such skill and care 1 
It is perhaps not surprising that the Judge, after so wander- 
ing through and outside the case, and involving himself in 
such contradictions, could ''see no credible alternative 
except that put forward by the defendants/' namely, that the 
damage was due to bad ventilation. 

The North of England Protecting and Indemnity Associa- 
tion, in which the Hesper was entered, determined to carry 
the case on appeal to the First Division of the Court of 
Session in Edinburgh, and judgment was given on the 
31st January, their Lordships reversing the decision of the 
Sheriflf-Substitute and giving decree to the shipowners. 
Their Lordships found that the particular condition 
of the cargo which was made matter of complaint, 
was the subject of express condition in the bill of 
kding [non-liability for "sweat "J, and that the non« 
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exemptioa clause in that document did not, as con- 
tended by the consignees, qualify the exclusion of the 
shipowners' liability where the damage was caused by 
^ sweat "-—improper or insufficient dunnage and ventilation 
not being established. The struggle in this case has been 
a hard one, as the jute merchants formed an association, or 
fund, on purpose to fight the North of England Association. 
It is understood that the jute merchants have decided not to 
carry a further appeal, and the case may, therefore, be 
regarded as finally settled in the shipowners' favour. Con- 
sidering how consignees have lately harassed shipowners by 
retaining freight against jute damaged by sweating, the 
decision in the Hesper appeal is an important one, and the 
shipping interest is once more indebted to the North of Eng- 
land Association for efifcctively defending it against the 
combined attack of a powerful trade. Since this appeal, 
receivers have ** thrown up the sponge" in two heavy cases 
which were about to be carried into Court on the strength of 
the original decision in the Hesper case. 
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NEGLIGENCE CLAUSES, 



Eastern Trade 
Bill of Lading. 



Mediterranean, 
Black Sea, and 

Baltic 
Bill of Lading. 



" The Act of God ; the Queen's enemies ; pirates ; robbers by 
land or sea ; restraint of princes, rulers, or people : loss or damage 
from machinery, boilers or steam, or &om explosion, heat, or fire 
on board, in hulk or craft, or on shore ; jettison ; barratry ; any act, 
neglect, or default whatsoever of Pilots, Master, or Grew, in the 
management or navigation of the ship ; and all and every the 
dangers and accidents of the seas, rivers, and canals, and of navi* 
gat ion of whatsoever nature or kind are excepted." 

** It is mutually agreed that the ship shall have liberty to sail with 
or without pilots, to tow or assist vessels in distress, to deviate for 
the purpose of saving life and property, to convey goods in hghters 
to or from the ship at the risk of the Owner of the goods but at the 
ship's expense : and in case the ship shall put into a port of refuge 
for repairs, to tranship the goods to their destination oy any other 
steamship.'* 

** The Act of God, Perils, Dangers, and Accidents of the Sea or 
other Waters of what nature and kind soever ; Fire from any cause 
on Land or on Water, Barratry of the Master and Crew, Enemies, 
Pirates, and Bobbers, Arrests and Bestraints of Princes, Bulers, and 
People, Explosions, Bursting of Boilers, Breakage of Shafts, or 
any latent defect in Hull, and/or Machinery, Strandings, 
Collisions, and all other Accidents of Navigation, and all Losses 
and Damages caused thereby are .excepted, even when occasioned 
by neghgence, default, or error in judgment of the Pilot, Master, 
Mariners, or other Servants of the Shipowners, but, unless stranded, 
sunk or burnt, nothing herein contained shall exempt the Shipowner 
from hability to pay for Damage to Cargo occasioned by bad 
Stowage, by improper or insufficient Dunnage, or absence of 
customary Ventilation, or by improper opening of Valves, Sluices 
and Ports, or by causes other than those above excepted, and all the 
above exceptions are conditional on the Vessel being Seaworthy 
when she sails on the Voyage, but any Latent Defects in the 
Hull and/or Machinery shaU not be considered unseaworthiness, 
provided the same do not result from want of due dihgence of the 
Owners, or any of them or by the Ship's Husband or Manager." 

" Act of God, the Queen's Enemies, Pirates, Bobbers or Thieves 
by land or sea, but not Pilferage, Arrests or Bestraints of Princes, Australian 
Bulers, or People, Biots, Strikes or Lock-outs, or other Labour Conference Bill of 
Disturbances or delay caused directly or indirectly thereby, and loss j A' (y 

or damage resulting from any of the following causes or perils Jjaamg. 

are excepted : — Insufficiency in packing or in strength of packages, 
loss or damage from rust, vermin, breakage, leakage, sweating, 
evaporation or decay ; injurious effects of other goods, effects of 
climate or heat of holds ; risk of craft, of transhipment, and of 
storage afloat or on shore ; fire on board, in hulk, in craft, or on 
shore ; explosion ; accidents to^ or defects in Lull, tackle, boilers or 
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machinery, or their appurtenances ; barratry, jettison, neglect, 
defiault or error in judgment of the master, mariners, engineers, or 
others in the service of the owners ; collision, stranding, perils of 
the seas, rivers or navigation of whatsoever nature or kind and 
howsoever caused, and accidents, loss, damage, delay, or detention 
from any act or default of the Egyptian Government or the 
administration of the Sues Cuial, or arising out of or consequent 
upon the employment of Vessels of the Line in Her Majesty's 
Mi»l Service. • 

^ I .. i^^Uf, "The shipowner shall not be reqyonable for loss or damage 

AitMiatiOn lor tne arising from the Act of God, perils of the seas, or other navigable 

Reform and waters, barratry of the master or the crew, enemies, pirates, civil 

Codification of eommotions, robbers, thieves, arrest or restraint of princes, rulers, 

Laws of Nations or people, riots, strikes, or stoppage of labour, capture or 8ei/Ure or 

Bill of Lading, ^^^rest under civil protest ; nor from fire on board, in hulk or craft, 

or on shore, colusions, strandings, explosions, break down of 

ma(diineiy or tackle, or other accidents at sea, in other navigable 

waters, cac in port, even when occasioned by negligence, default, or 

error in judgment <^ the pilot, master, crew, or other servants of 

the shipowner ; nor from heating, decay, putrefaction, rust, sweat, 

change of character, drainage, leakage, breakage, or any loss or 

damage arising fix>m the nature of the goods, or the insufficiency of 

packages or vermin ; nor for land damage ; nor for the obliteration, 

errors, insufficiency or absence of marks, numbers, address, or 

description; nor for the rt^ (rfhulk) craft, or transhipment.'* 

San Francisco "The Act of God, Perils of the Sea, Fire, Barratry of the Master 

Bill of Lading *^^ Crew, Enemies, Pirates, Assailing Thieves, arrest and restraint 

°* of Princes, Rulers, and People. Collisions, Stmnding, and other 

accidents of navigation excepted, even when occasioned by the 

negligence, default, or error in judgment of the Pilot, Master, 

Mariners, or other Servants of the Shipowner.** 

Continental Steam "^® ^®* ^ ^^' *^® Queen's Enemies, Pirates, Robbers, 
11*11 f 5r °. *™ Restraint of Princes, Rulers and People, Strikes or Combinations 
X>1U 01 Jjaamg. hAqh^j qj. ashore, at home or abroad. Vermin, Jettison, Barratry 
and Collision, Fire on Board, in Hulk or Craft, or on Shore, and 
all Accidents, Loss, and Damage whatsoever, from Machinery, 
Boilers, Steam and Steam Navigation, or from Perils of the Seas, 
Canals, and Rivers, or from any Act, Neglect, or Default, whatso- 
ever, of the Pilot, Master, Officers, Engineers, Crew, Servants, or 
AgexkiB of the Owners, in the management or navigation of the ship, 
ar otherwise, and the Owners being in no way liable for any 
consequences of Uie causes before mentioned.** 

pi^ * m " The Act of God, the Queen's Enemies, Restraints of Prmces 

v^namoer 01 ^^ Rnlwrs, Perils of the Seas, excepted. Also Fire, Barrata-y of the 

tvS*^"t^ A' Master and Crew, Pirates, Collisions, Strandings and Accidents of 

Bm of Lading. Navigation, or latent defects in, or accidents to, Hull and/or 

Machinery, and/or Boilers, always excepted, even when occasioned 

by the negligence, defiebult or error in judgment of the Pilot, Master, 

Mariners, or other persons employed by the Shipowner, or for 

whose acts he is responsible, not resulting, however, in any case 

from want of due dihgence by the Owner of the ship, or by the 

Ship's Husband or Manager. The ship has liberty to call at any 

ports in any order, to sail without Pilots, to tow and assist vessels 

in diatrwWf and to deviate IIkht tbe purpose of 8ftviD^li£8ovj|^p«rly»'* 
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"TYNEMOUTH MEDAL TRUST." 
Extract from Mr. C OWEN'S Inaugural Speech. 



" A citizen of New York, when visiting Tyneside, was captivated by the public 
spirit, which projected and administers our Volunteer Life Brigade, as well as 
with the spontaneous daring displaj^ed in rescuing persons from death by 
drowning. When he reached home he gave practical effect to his admiration by 
having a fine medal of the Cliffs of Old Tynemouth struck, and sending one 
hundred silver replicas of it to Mr. Stanley Mitcalfe, with a request that that 
gentleman would present one to each intrepid Tynesider who risked his own life 
to save the Hfe of another. (Hear, hear). He suggested that Mr. Horatio 
Adamson, and the individual now addressing you, might be invited to act with 
Mr. Mitcalfe in allocating the medals, and he remitted ample funds for defraying 
all expenses attending such allocation. The only restriction he imposed on the 
Trustees was that his name should not be disclosed. We will respect his desire 
for anonymity. But his name will not be writ in water, although his beneficence 
will reward deeds done while the waters dash high on om* stern and rock-bound 
coast. Leigh Hunt, in an exquisite poem, has told how Abou Ben Adhem one 
night " saw within the moonlight of his room, making it rich and like a lily in 
bloom," an angel ** writing in a book of gold." When asked what it was writing 
the vision answered " the names of those who love the Lord." " Is mine amongst 
them ? " enquired Abou. The angel replied ** No." " Then write me," said he, 
** as one who loves liis fellow men." (Hear, hear.) 

The angel wrote and vanished. The next night 

It came again, with a great wakening light. 

And showed the names whom love of God has blessed, 

And lo ! Ben Adhem's name led all the rest. 
(Cheers.) If the recipients of these medals cannot be told the patronymic of tlif 
donor, they can recognise in him "one who loves his fellow men." (Hear, 
hear.) He needs no poet to sing his praises, or orator to pronounce hi^ panegyric. 
His sympathies go wherever mankind and misery are to be found, and he will 
accept our thoughts for thanks. While hi9 magn^nipiuty will ke/^p in grftteful 
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remembranee the deeds of those who, with hardy frames and hardier spirits, 
dare the strife of the elements in the work of mercy, it will help to draw still 
eloser the bonds of amity between two nations whose objects and interests are 
intimately intertwined. (Cheers.) The American is the continuation of the 
English character, under new conditions. There is, however, much in the 
relationship of the two peoples which makes them ignorant of their mutual 
ignorance. They are near enough to set great store by each other's judgments, 
but not near enough always to form just judgments. One often wounds the other 
in some sensitive fibre, not from design or malevolence, but unconsciously, or 
from the absence of a like fibre in their own natures. English writers taunt 
Americans with their impatience and immaturity ; they scold their innovations 
in one breath and their imitations in another. Americans resent this stepmotherly 
assumption of superiority — (laughter) — and naturally, although sometimes 
disdainfully, asseverate their independence. Both sides forget that although we 
have a coromon lineage, are benefited by the same science, and enlightened by 
the same literature, we have been reared under different historical, traditional, 
and physical conditions. (Hear, hear.) England is old, concrete, and deliberate, 
and carries the infirmities and trophies of one thousand years. She has inocu- 
lated mankind with her ideals, and her retrospect is calculated to fill the eye and 
fire the imagination. (Hear, hear.) America is young, multipartite, and eager, 
and is steadily 'enlarging the dominion of her arts and influence. ^ 

" We are engaged in concurrent undertakings, and we will both gain by a 
candid recognition of each other's merits and deficiencies. Let Americans over- 
take us in the path of civilization. We will not repine. (Hear, hear). The 
road is not so narrow but that two can go abreast. Let them pass us, and we 
shall feel prouder of their progress than disappointed at being left behind. (Hear, 
hear.) They have laid deep in prosperous industry and political contentment 
the foundations of an empire greater and happier than that of the Caesars, which 
was dark through ignorance and barbarous through poverty. It is a solid fabric 
of civic liberty and national grandeur, and deserves to be cherished in all their 
hearts and defended by all their hands. We honour their aspirations, their 
manliness, and their vigour. We rejoice at their success, although we do some- 
times inadvertently stroke their backs the wrong way of the fur. (Laughter.) 
An old country is a study, and a new country is a problem. It is difficult to read 
the past, and more difficult to decipher the present and foretell the future. This, 
too, is not the time for attempting to cast an international horoscope. But we 
may feel assured that such fraternal liberality as we havaassembled to acknowledge 
will help to dissipate the prejudices, allay the jealousies, and soften the asperities 
oreatedby heated partizans and selfish demagogues — (hear, hear) — and strengthen 
the latent but ineffaceable ties of consanguinity that intei-penetrate the two 
great Anglo-Saxon nations. 

" These medals are symbols of service and of victory— service to humanity and 
victory over danger. (Hear, hear.) They commemorate such deeds as win all 
men's honour. The audacity which sustains a man when rashly jeopardizing his 
life, depends on temperament and physique. But the courage which braves 
death from a sense of duty depends on reason and is inspired by sympathy. 
(Hear, hear.) It is the endowment of a chivalrous disposition and impresses by 
its passionate impulse and visible inspiration. At one time it daunts Hke the 
voice of Achilles and at another it is as gentle as the nameless Samaritan who 
forgot his national bias in the sight of suffering. (Hear, hear.) 

«< Englishmen have an inborn love of the sea. We inherit it from our Norse 
ancestors, who first had the sagacity to divine, and the intrepidity to explore its 
mysteries. These stalwart rovers poured the mettle of their strenuous natures 
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into English veins. It nms there still, and has made ns the first sailors and 
colonists of the globe. (Hear, hear). . The sea is the natural element of our 
power, and our ships are the moving ramparts of our territory. (Hear, bear.) 
Although pressed by dangers and beset by foes, England wears well — (laughter) 
— and is still aggressive and propagandist. In steam and iron we have kept the 
supremacy we held with wood and sails. The obligations of trade grow harder, 
its contests get keener, and its rewards more scanty ; yet, England's trident is 
still unbroken. (Cheers,) Her argosies float on every billow, and her flag flies 
from a million masts. Now, as it was of old. 

Her march is o'er the mountain waves, 

Her home is on the deep. 
(Cheers). But the price of this pre-eminence is eternal vigilance. (Hear, hear.) 
The sea, at the same time that it serves us, menaces and besieges us. A wise 
man has warned us that the day England ceases to be its Queen, she may become 
its victim. The nation that owns ships owns much more than ships. She can 
arm them, and then every shore is at her mercy. We can only maintain our 
maritime sceptre by a display of the prowess that won it. (Hear, hear.) The 
fundamental element of a nation's strength is the physical hardihood of its people. 
The force and energy which are the consequences of such hardihood, and the 
spirit of patriotism which is to the material power of a State what the soul is to 
the body, are the determining influences of its authority. The geographical 
position and physical conformation of a country, the extent of its ten*itory and 
the number of its population, all count for much, but the character of the people 
counts for more. (Hear, hear.) The personal equation is always found. In 
the end it is the man who conquers. The individual is the real basis of govern- 
ment. Coal and iron, ships and factories, tarifls and wages, are all essential 
elements in our corporeal civilization. They give quickened circulation of wealth, 
increased vent for industry, and a widened field for exertion. But it is to men, 
kindled by thoughts of independence, roused by the presence of danger, and 
animated by a sense of national honour, that a State is to look for the hand of 
support and the eye of intelligence. (Cheers.) Cowardice is the product of 
effeminacy ; while fortitude, patience, and self-rehance are the products of hygienic 
simpleness, manly exertion, and hardy habits. There is much in our mental 
materialism that is equivocal and paradoxical, something in our shop-till politics 
that is peddling and parsimonious ; but our puissant nationaUty has not lost its 
plentitude or elasticity. The virihty of the Vikings is not extinct. They swam 
like fishes, and fought like heroes, sailed and rode, traded and planted over all 
the then known world. Modem Englishmen have their progenitors' tempera- 
ment and temerity. (Hear, hear.) They hunt and shoot through Asiatic 
jungles, over African deserts, and American pampas, scale the trackless 
Himalayas, navigate Arctic oceans, and penetrate equatorial forests in pursuit of 
adventure or science, of recreation or trade. They assimilate, proselytize, 
subsidize, and rule alien races, grafting progress on to stereotyped forms and 
canonized stagnation. They requisition Pasha and Klian, Kurd and Bedouin to 
dig up interred cities ; they prospect for minerals in every mountain defile, and 
conquer new markets along every waterway. (Hear, hear.) The courage which 
defies all odds of numbers and circumstances, the resotirce wliich improvises 
defence, and converts accidents to advantage — true traits of imperial genius — 
have never had more magnificent manifestation than in our modem military and 
Colonial annals. (Cheers.) We have been admonished by Americans that the 
course of empire is westward, that England will not be able long to compete 
with their vast natural advantages, and that, like other parents, she will some 
day have to be content to be strong only in her children. This may be. But 
the riddle of the ages has for each nation a special solution. WiU is the measure 
of individual power, and personality is the token of our race. There are in it 
many signs of age, but none of decrepitude — (cheers) — and its recuperative 
capacity is unknown and incalculable. Whatever destiny the future may have 
in store for us, we must brace ourselves to face it and fight it, ftli^e through 
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Gethsemanes and Golgothas. There is nothing more calonlated to avert the 
apprehended catalysis than fostering such inspiriting displays of soul and sinew, 
of valour and generosity, as we have met to honour. < In them buds the promise 
of moral worth and national strength. They touch by sympathy, wlule they 
elevate by admiration. (Loud cheers.) Mr. Mayor, I don't know whether I 
have now to perform — (Cries of " Go on.**) Mr. Coastguardsman Hoar, who 
is to receive the first medal, has a special and suggestive connection with these 
proceedingF. It was witnessing his courage in the boiling surge of a magnificent 
but remorseless sea that inspired the American gentleman to institute Qiis new 
order of merit. (Cheers.) The wreck of the Peggy will hereafter be associated 
with the wreck of the Forfarshire, and the name of Hoar will be allied in popular 
regard with that of Grace DarHng, the bravest, the gentlest, and best-beloved of 
all our Northern heroines. 
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THE SHIPMASTERS' AND OFFICERS' 
FEDERATION, 

Of which Mr. J. Bolam, of Glasgow andLeith, is Honorary Beoretarj, 
numbers over ten thousand Shipmasters and Mates, and is composed 
of the following incorporated Societies : — 

Mercantile Marine Service Association Liverpool; 

British Shipmasters* and Officers* Protection Society Sunderland; 

Shipmasters* Society London ; 

Scottish Shipmasters' Association, Limited Glasgow. 

This Federation urged upon all Candidates for election as Members 
of Parliament the following : — 
FntST — To undertake to support the ** Certificated Officers' Bill." 
Second— To undertake to support the general wish of Shipmasters and 
Officers that a Shipping Council should be created, upon which all 
ihe Shipping Interests — including Shipmasters and Officers — should 
be represented; upon which should lie the duty of advising a 
reorganised Government Shipping Department in all matters 
relating to British Shipping. 

Thibd — To undertake to support a Bill to allow Shipmasters and 
Officers to exercise the right of Voting in their absence from home 
in Parliamentary Elections. 

So far as the first point is concerned, our Directors have already 
agreed that *' as British vessels can only be owned by British 
subjects, the same rule should apply to the Masters who command 
them/' 

The Shipmasters' Federation is unfortunately not inclined to 
accept this as an instalment of what they ask for, and as the 
Chamber of Shipping also objects to any concessions, and contends 
that other clauses of the Bill practically create a manning scale for 
Officers, the Bill has been opposed, and is therefore not likely to 
become law in its present shape. 

The second point is similar to the proposal originally made by 
the North of England Steam Ship Owners' Association in 1875, and 
again brought forward in my circular of 1892 (see page 144). It has 
at length received more general support, and I therefore hope that 
the BiU promoted by one of our Directors (see page 207) will be 
adopted. 

As the course taken by our Directors, in publishing the views of 
Captains and others on the best means of preventing loss of life and 
damage to cargo at sea, was afterwards adopted by the Shipmasters' 
Society of London, befoye the members of whi^h a series of ver^ 
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interesting papers have been read on subjects connected with their 
profession, I ^ave the following extracts from these papers, in the 
last edition of our '* Suggestions,** in order that Captains might have 
an opportunity of enquiring further into the subjects so ably dealt 
with. 

*' The British Mercantile Marine — its past^ present, and probable 
future " was the title of the first paper read by Captain Edward 
Blackmore, J.P., who on the 81 st January and S8th March, 1890, 
dealt with his subject in a most able and exhaustive manner. 

Captain Blackmore contended that, ''progress in the art of 
building superior .shipa conferred upon those countries and cities, 
which fii*st attained to it, certain command of the sea, and wealth 
and power followed in its train." 

He traced the rise and progress of our Mercantile Marine step by 
step, from the time the Emperor Claudius " granted a bounty to 
those who built vessels (for the com trade) capable of carrying 
about 60 tons each,*' to the reign of Athelstane, when "every 
merchant who made three voyages to the Mediterranean on his own 
account was raised to honour and enjoyed the privileges of a 
gentleman,'* He quoted the enactment of Bichard II, by which 
*< none of the king's subjects might ship any kind of merchandise, 
either outward or homeward, except in tiie ships of the King's 
subjects.'* He pointed out that, at a later period, *' but for Drake 
and his merchant fleet, England might have become an appendage 
of Spiun, America a Spanish province, and the Inquisition 
triumphant over the world." He dealt with the rise and progress 
of the East India Company ; Van Tromp, his broom > and our 
victories over the Dutch ; the various Acts passed for the proijection 
of British Shipping in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries ; the 
repeal of the navigation laws, &c., &c.; and concluded his first paper 
by showing " how our commercial marine grew by very slow and 
hesitating steps under such fostering care, overcoming many 
difficulties in its progress, but in the end arriving at a healthy 
maturity." 

His second paper dealt more particularly wijih the propulsion of 
vessels by machinery — from the launch of the ** Comet " in 1812, to 
the last triple expansion engine by the aid of which 1 J lbs. of fuel 
are now made to do the work of 5 lbs. in 1860 ; and concluded by 
asking whether ** Shipmasters as a body — 

Are better educated than they were forty years ago ? 

Are their responsibilities increased or decreased ? 

Is their remuneration better or worse ? 

Are tliey as well cared for 7 as well respected ? and as prosperous ? " 

To these queries Captain Blackmore promises to give an answej: 
pext session in a paper on the personnel of ihe service. 
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** Shipping Stability and SUmage *' fonned the subject of a paper 
read by Captain H. F. Holt, on the 28th February, 1890, in which 
he dealt with this difficult subject at considerable length, contending 
that it is of as much importance as navigation, compasses, charts, 
chronometers, &c. Commencing with the dimensions of the Ark, 
he called attention to the effect of a vessel's proportions in making 
her ** a seaworthy and easy, or a laboursome, ship," to the ratio 
between the di-auglit and the beam, and to the necessity of throwing 
to one side the old rule of thumb, and being able to say ** that any 
ship placed under your command may be safely loaded, whatever 
excessive type she may be/* He gave sections of an old 8-gun Brig 
built in 1800, side by side with the latest type of a frozen meat 
steamer, and expressed a hope ** that the time is approaching when 
the education of the officers of the Mercantile Marine will be so far 
improved as to enable the greater part of them to understand 
perfectly all conditions of the stability of their ships when they are 
reflected in suitable diagrams." 

The Paper read by Captain J. M. Kirdy, R.N.R., on the 26th 
April, was entitled : ** Our Seamm, how to get and how to keep them,** 

He said **Down through the long centuries we get occasional 
glimpses of our Seamen, and hear again the plash of oars, or the 
hoisting of sails, mingled with snatches of sea songs that sound 
familiar to our ears ; and strangest irony, while we, in the Nineteenth 
Century, are debating whether the Employers Liability Act shall 
apply to shipping, the seaman, three centuries before the Christian 
era, toiled at his oar or trimmed his sails in the full assurance that, 
if he should lose his life in the service of his ship, those dependant 
on him would be provided for." 

Of Mr. Plimsoll's crusade in 1870 he said, ** there was certainly 
a good deal of truth in what Mr. Plimsoll urged, and seamen of all 
grades have reason to be thankful to him for what he has done for 
them, but, unfoi-tunately, his book was accepted as gospel from 
cover to cover, and then the tendency arose to legislate for the sailor 
AS if he were an imbecile." 

He contended that ** there are too many ready-made sailors," that 
** a trip to sea as cattle attendant, stowaway, or shilling- a-month 
man, or as a passenger, is sufficient to give them a start," and that 
it makes no difference to them whether they ship as " cook, steward, 
fireman, or sailor." 

He suggested that " every ship or steamer under 200 tons should 
carry one apprentice ; under 1000 tons, two ; under 2000 tons, three ; 
and over 2000 tons, four "; that ** cooks should be trained to their 
duties, as it is a positive scandal to think of the class of men who 
have the assurance to ship as cooks. Food comes from the galley 
dii-ty, and unfit to eat ; they cannot bake ; and even the makmg of 
ppmmon dough is beyond them "; that ** th^ forecastle shall bp 
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made as attractive as possible, in order that the men may look upon 
it as a home and not as a prison *'; and that ** the food scale should 
be remodelled, as the pork and biscuit that is palateable enough in 
the Mediterranean on Monday, becomes utterly nauseating in the 
Red Sea on Friday." 

The Winter Session was opened by an address from the chairman 
Captain H. F. Holt, on the 17th Oct., 1890, who dealt with the 
action taken by the Managers of the Seamen and Firemen's 
Union, in forcing a Union for masters and officers, and holding out 
threats to those who would not join them." 

He reported the result of a meeting with the new Federation of 
Shipmasters Societies and the Shipowners' Federation ; the 
establishment of harmony and sympathetic support between them 
with the object of promoting freedom of contract and resisting 
coercion ; and contended, in reply to adverse critics who objected to 
shipmasters standing on the side of capital, so long as the 
remuneration received by some of their members is so small, that 
<' the laws of supply and demand regulating price are as immutable 
as any of the laws of nature "; that ** the law of compensation must 
prevail, and a fall will follow a forced rise, whether it may be the 
iron to build a ship or the brains to command one"; that *' striking 
for wages is, for shipmasters, a most unprofitable and undignified 
method, besides being most disastrous to any hopes of a permanent 
increase "; and that ** the only alternative to raise wages is to make 
the article worth more money, by a higher standard of knowledge, 
which will open up a competition resulting in the survival of the 
fittest." 

Captain T. T. Hogg followed with, " A few Notes on the Maritime 
Rules of the RoaiV He thought that "the present rules are very 
good and could not be improved " ; that if every vessel were 
navigated in strict accordance with them no collisions could occur, 
excepting in cases of error of judgment which caimot be provided 
for by any law;" but stated that the masters of many vessels 
entirely ignore the principal rules laid down, especially the one that 
provides for a ship keeping her otcn course, vfYien, by the rules she is 
not required to keep out of the way of another ship "; that, " on 
board many steamers permanent stem lights are carried ; " that 
** vessels should only have one riding light " ** whilst the majority 
have two — one forward and one aft ; " that ** bad lights are one 
cause of collisions, bad look-outs another : " that ** experiments 
should be made to ascertain the time it takes to change a vessel's 
course from one to eight points, and the distance she wUl run in the 
same intervals at full and half speed " ; also '* the time taken to 
stop every ship at varying speeds." 

At the conclusion of the meeting. Captain Froud suggested that 
"the subjects upon which papers might with advantage be 
contributed included : 1. The internal management of ships ; 
8, The duties of » master m port ; 8f How ft man 9hQul4 beh^v^ 
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when in trouble, and how he should apply for assistance ; 4. How 
ships are made hot ; how cargoes, such as jute, rice, and cofifee, if 
they have the least moisture, give it off ; and how, the moisture 
being condensed, drops upon the cargo ; 5. How to ventilate ships, 
engine rooms, passengers' cabins, and holds.*' 

'* The Steering of Screw Steamers " was selected by Captain 
Hutchmson, as the subject of his paper, on the 14th November, 
1890—** A matter,*' as he very truly said, ** of the very first 
importance for the safety of life and property, as the steering 
qualities of all vessels are more or less affected by their relative 
length, beam, and depth ; by the trim, the size and shape of the 
rudder, and the effect of reversing the engmes, which is further 
complicated by varieties of the propeller, whether right or left 
handed, twin screws, &c., &c. 

He spoke at some length of the various opinions expressed as to 
the effect produced by reversing. ** Some men of twenty or thirty 
years experience say the rudder has no effect at all when the vessel 
is under stern- way, some always put it amidships, others leave it 
aport or astarboard, quite indifferently ; some wait until the ship 
gathers stem -way and after moving the engines ahead they do not 
alter the helm again until she gathers headway "—Captain 
Hutchinson, however, stated that in his experience ** the rudder has 
a most definite effect when under stern way, and acts immediately 
the engines are reversed, whether the ship has headway or not — in 
fact the ship's head will pay off more quickly when still under 
headway (after starting the engines reversing helm) than she will 
do when she stops and gathers stern way," and he found it best ** to 
alter the engines and helm at the same time." 

He gave the result of several instructing experiments, and 
amongst others instanced the case of a small steamer, the 
"Valetta," going astern with a right handed screw — ** With the helm 
ported (which, had the engines been going ahead, would have brought 
the ship's head round to starboard at the rate of nearly two degrees of 
the compass in a second), the vessel at first, while the screw was 
turning but slowly, conunenced turning to starboard, and had turned 
through five degrees in nine seconds. She then commenced 4iuming 
to port, and in 16 seconds more, when she had nearly lost all way, she 
had returned 13 degrees to port or about 8 degrees to port of her 
original direction— that is, in the opposite way to that in which she 
would have turned, had the screw been kept ahead." 

** With the helm to starboard at the end of ten seconds she had 
turned through six degrees of the compass to port, and in 14 seconds 
more, when she had nearly lost all way, she had come back 14 
degrees to starboard of her original direction — that is, as before, in 
the opposite way to that in w^ch she would have turned, had the 
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This hardly appears to confirm the ttieory that, after revei-siiig, 
the rudder acts (in a contrary direction) whether the ship has 
headway or not, and as the subject is of such great importance, I 
trast an early opportunity will foe tak^i to definitely settle this 
question. 

The last paper I have had the pleasure of seeing by Captain 
Blackmore is his third essay — •• On the Pemnnnel of the Mercantile 
Marim*' — ^read at a Meeting of Members on the 12th December, 
1890. He began by referring to our Norse ancestors and the 
gradual fusion of the Tarions races under the Plantagenets, and 
quoted from the celebrated laws of Oleron — by which ** any sailor 
who impudently contradicted the Master was fined, and if the master 
struck him, he was required to bear the blow, but if again struck, he 
might defend himself." — Beamen were to hare one meal a day and 
wine allowed them, but if there were no wine, then two meals were 
to be served. — Pilots also appear to have had a hvely time of it in 
those days, as, if they caused loss of life or ship from ignorance or 
otherwise, they were to lose their heads, and the master had power 
to inflict the penalty.*' — I am afraid that pilots of the present day 
occasionally ** lose tiieir heads,*' and a friend of mine on one occasion 
made a (Danube) pilot faat to a tree and left him there — ^but I have 
seldom heard of masters going so far. 

Captain Blackmore then dealtparticularly with the characteristics 
of seamen and generally with Enghshmen of the past— *' He was 
rough and ready to join in any expedition, a good seamen and pilot, 
and yet not over nice or over scrupulous about the manner of 
gaining his desires'*— whilst they possessed a restless, impetuous 
energy, pressing forward into the future, regaroting what has been 
done only as a step or landing place, leading upwards and onwards 
to higher conquests.*' 

The result being, <* a race of noble and brave men, always ready 
at duty's call, who learnt to ccmunand throng learning to obey." 

He then quoted from the Act of 1886 by which the carriage of 
apprentices was compulsory, and referred to the Royal Commission 
of 1886, when it was alleged that, "foreign Shipmasters were 
better educated and more careful, and that their ships were better 
built and manned than our own * — and to the recommendations of 
this corfimission, one portion of which has certainly not been carried 
into effect, viz. : " The institution of Nautical Schools and Courts of 
enquiry into shipwrecks with power to censure and poiver to reward 
by money, medals, or otherwise." After pointing out the immense 
advantages enjoyed by the foreign seamen, he said — ** is it any 
wonder that the foreign Merchant sailor was a better educated man 
than the British, who was dependant entirely upon his own resomces 
and left to pick up his knowledge as best he could.** 

Captain Blackmore evidently 4kplores the subsequent repeal of 
the Act, by which the carryhig of apprentices was compulsory, and 
relates the speech of an old saolor who knew their value and said-* 
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'* What ! ! No more apprentices ? if you must take away something 
take away the men, but leave me my boys,"— he also referred to 
the PlimsoU craze ** which destroyed our fleet in the timber trade, 
whereby the business fell into the hands of foreigners, who were not 
hampered with such fierce regulations.'* 

The historical part of the subject concluded with a hope, which I 
cordially endorse, that, ** in another paper, we British Seamen, may 
be able to consider ourselves as we really are, and perhaps dream 
of what we may be." 

'* Bespomibilities of Naviffation *' is the last but not the least 
interesting of Captain Holt's papers. 

It was read before the Society cmi the 16th January, 1891, wlien 
he pointed out that one of the first objects of the Society was to 
raise the status of the profession, that this could only be done by 
individual action, and that as the Society had now opened its doors 
to Officers holding Certificates of any grade, this step brought with 
it new duties and responsibilities. 

He referred to the fact that, whilst one Captain expected the 
whole day to be passed in painting and polishing, another gave 
definite orders for the Officers to read impro\ang works and study 
^professional subjects for at least foiir hours, and he contended that 
unless the latter course were more generally adopted, it wa^ 
impossible for them to become educated men and a credit to the 
profession, and that if more attention is not paid to these subjects, 
** foreigners will soon cut you out altogether and take the bread out 
of your mouths." 

Above thirty similar papers have since been read, and I regret 
tliat, as there are so many of them, I cannot find space for more 
ihan their titles, as, where all are interesting, it would be invidious 
to notice only those in which we appear to be more particularly eon- 
cemed, and copies can be obtained (of*ll but Nos. 80 and 84) fn«a 
Captain Froud, of 60, Fenchureli Street, London, for6d. each. 

In these papers, and the equally interesting discussions which 
follow, very sensational statements iire occasionally made, on what 
Shipowners venture to think is sometimes insufficient evidence; but. 
it is much better that they should tlms be published, where they are 
open to criticism, instead of garbled extracts being used for the 
sole purpose of misleading those who are unable to estimate 
them at their real value. .. 

Shipowners are eligible, and might with advantage join this or 
some other federated Shipmasters' Association, as Honorary Members, 
if it were only for the opportunity it affords them of more fully 
appreciating the difficulties with which their Captains have to 
contend # 
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The following is a complete liat of these papers to the end of 1895 : — 



Xitlt o< Siiyir. 



No. 



*« The British IfmantUe BCarine** 

** Shipping Stability and Stowage ** • • 

*' The British Meroantile Marine " 

"OnrSeamen** 

** Maritime Roles of the BoaA " . • 

*' The Steering of Screw Steamers " . . 

" The British Mercantile Marine '* 

" Besponsibilities of Navigation, and) 

LogBooks" I 

" Liquid Fuel in Ocean Steamers '* 
**The Development of Instrumental] 

Nautical Astronomy 'and Sounding \ 

in Shallow Water *' j 

** The British Mercantile Marine " 

** Practical Navigation '* . . 

*<Boat Lowering, Boats' Gear, and Life- \ 

Saving Appliances " . . • • | 

** The British Mercantile Marine *' 
'* Heating of Ships and Cargoes ; Waste) 

of Heat in Steamers *' • . • • f 

" Ocean Meteorology " 

*' The British Mercantile Marine " 

** Shipping Stability and Stowage " • • 

"The Compass*' 

" The British Mercantile Ifarine " 
"Duties of Officers and Seamen in the) 

British Mercantile Marine " . . j 

** Weather Forecasting for the British I 

Islands" : / 

" The British Mercantile Marine " 

" Compass Adjustment " 

"Building and Working of Ships and) 

Steamers" J 

" The British Mercantile Marine " 

" Marine Insurance, Lloyd's, and Lloyd's) 

Agents" f 

** Mercantile Marine Education " 
''Mechanical Appllanoes on Board) 

Ship" f 

" Tides and Tidal Phenomena " 

" Suggested Fog-Signals " 
"Ourselves" 

"Practical Points in the Hygiene of» 
Ships and Quarantine " . . . • | 

" Manning of Ships and Steamers " . . 

"Discipline and Duty in the British) 

Mercantile Marine " • . . . j 

"First Aid to Sailors" 

" Typhoons in China Seas " 
" Lighthouse Bluminants, etc. " 
" Notes on Handling of Ships " . . 
" Avoidance of Collisions " 
" Fast Passaipea and Best Boutes " 



Capi E. Blackmore (Ist paper). 

Capt. H. F. Holt, 

Capt. E. Blackm'^re (2nd paper). 

Capt J. McKirdy, R.N.B. 

Capt. T. T. Hogg. 

Capt. W. £. Hutchmson, B.N.B. 

Capt. E. Blackmore (drd paper). 

Capt. H. F. Holt. 

Capt. W. y. Carmichael. 

Capt. D. Wilson-Barker, B.N.R. 

Capt. E. Blackmore (4tli pai>er). 
Lieut. H. M W. P.Johnson, B.N. 
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W. Allingham, Esq. 
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W. Allingham, Esq. 

Capt. H. Toynbee. 
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W. Allingham, Esq. 
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W. N. Greenwood, Master Mariner, 
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Lieut. W. C. Crutchley, R.N.R. 
W. Collingiidge, Esq., M.A., M.D., 
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of London. 
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PBIZE ESSAYS 

BY 

Captains, Officers, and Marine Superintendents of Steamers entered in the 
North of England Protecting and Indemnity Association. 



As these Essays have now been before the public, and subject to criticism 
for several years, I shall only deal with such portions of them as appear 
to be of special importance, or have been adversely criticised, and I hope 
that, should a sixth edition of these Suggestions be required, it will contam 
other Prize Essays worthy of the men who are invited to compete. 

CniiBTs AND Compasses. — The one point on which nearly all of the Essayists 
agreed was as to the inferiority of the compasses supplied to steamers. 
It was contended that, '* Surveyors should look as well after charts and 
compasses as they do after a few paltry tons of cargo more than the 
ship ought to carry. They stop the ship for overloading, but defective 
charts or instruments are never thought of,'' and it was alleged that, 
compasses ** are allowed to be sold by auction, and used in a condition 
unfit to boil eggs with *' — that, *< a proper position for them is seldom 
planned or provided for while building, this most important factor of 
safe navigation being generally dumped down in any place where there 
is room for it "—that ** the deviation cards are not reliable," &c., &c. — 
and it was suggested that, *' as anchors and chains are tested, and even 
the lime juice must bear the G-ovemment stamp, why not also qualify 
the compasses by inspection, and use some discrimination in placing 
them where they are least affected by the influence of iron " — also that 
** tiie whole syllabus of deviation should be included in the examination 
for Masters." 

I called the particular attention of the Board of Trade to this 
matter, and note that the follo\|ring questions have since been asked 
after the loss of a ship : — 

" 1. Whether the vessel was supplied with proper and sufficient 
charts and sailing directions ? 

2. What number of compasses had the vessel — were they in good 
order, and sufficient for the safe navigation of the vessel, and when 
and by whom were they last adjusted? 

8. Did the Master ascertain the deviation of his compasses by 
observation from time to time — were the errors correctly aseertainedi 
and the proper corrections to the courses applied ? " 

This, however, is commencing at the wrong end. If there be any 
truth in these charges, it is almost useless making the examination 
after a loss takes place, when each witness is prepared to blame 
%ss^)isissi^e^^e^tmg^\m ^$af^essue80r 
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DisciPUNE AND Attention to thb Lead. — Next in importance to the 
compasses is, in the opinion of the Essayists, the necessity of proper 
discipline and careful attention to the lead. Discipline, it is contended 
** is the first factor of safe navigation. Without command, rule and 
order, neither secutitjr nor safety from danger can be obtained. It is 
not necessary to enforce hard and harsh rules to obtain the desired 
end ; discipline and order, to be effective, must sit as easy as possible^ 
hEit lii it be th«re all the same, at sea and in p6rt, night crtid day. 
Let no consideration allow an unnecessanr risk for the problematical 
gain of a fbw doubtful hours. Bring the ship safe to her port of 
destination, and the Master is then in a position to fight his battles, 
always bearing in mind that he is Master of the situation while the 
ship is afloat and free fh>m casualty. Directly she gets into tftmble, 
everyone is master, and the Master is transformed into a i^cape 
goat. Keep lead and line in place and order ; if yoa cannot see before 
you, feel under you. The use of the lead has never led a lE^ip into 
danger — the neglect of it has often done so." One writer attribmted 
most of our losses to the antiquity of the lead, and said that ^* it is 
the only thing connected with navigation that has not been much 
improved, that (with the exception of Sir Wm. Thompson's deep sea 
lead) the old patent, with which the early navigators felt their way 
round the world, is still used, and that a Master will run a good mslny 
chances of taking soundings with the vessel's keel before rousing all 
hands, stopphig the wigines, and giving the order to pass the lead albng 
— that no master will now stop his vessel in fine clear w'cather to tAke 
a oast, although he knows tlie last time he passed the spot in u fog, he 
did not get his chart soundings, and was out in his reclconing. What 
is wanted is a lead less timn iiO fathoms, that can be used from the 
bridge by the officer of the watch, and will constantly register the 
souiuUngs as the vessel proceeds at full Speed, without having to raise 
* Old Harry ' to get a cast.'* He suggests that eveiy Master and 
Officer shonld send in his ideas as to ** how this can best be done, in 
order that the blue pigeon may retire cm a well-earned pension to some 
museum amongst the relics of ancknt days*" 

Another competitor alleged that the defect is not so much in the 
want of knowledge, as in carrying knowledge into effect, that in some 
ve^els ** the lead line is only used for scrubbing the ship round, and 
the Captain neirr consults witli the Mate, or leaves everythinif tolling." 

Whilst a third said . — ** Don't hesitate about stopping the engines 
to take a cast of the lead, when necessary, for fear of overiiearing 
someone say, * The old fellow has lost himself,' as this is a great sfgn 
' of weakness, and want of confidence in yourself." 

It was also suggested that, in case of claim, the Underwriters 
should examine the Master and Mate, and occasionally ''insist on the 
dismissal of the offender, and insert his name and offence in the next 
edition of the Suggestions." 

Trimming. — Reference was also made to ** the terrible loss of Ufe and 
property that has taken •place in late years by coal laden vessels 
shifting their cargoes. There is a dangerous impression in the minds 
of many people that coal will not shift, and, consequent on this fatal 
dcludicmy (X undue haste in loading, the difficulty of getting trimmers 
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to do as (hejr wre told, andtraiU of autliority over tJum, tlie greater part 
of the skips, both sail and steam, from Welsh ports especially, leave 
with their cargoes unsafely stowed/* 

''The Shippers who take heavy trimming charges should be held 
responsible, and Underwriters, in their own interests, might find it pay 
to maintaia a sta^ of trimming inspectoi*s with some legal authority. 
It is useless to think the master and officers can look auer the work, 
the multifarious condition of their slaveiy during a stay of, say 48 
hours, in a coal-loading poart, albws no time for that, besides, the poor 
second mate, if too officious, mght experience Punch's << *arf a brick at 
his 'ed,'* and be m)ne the wiser whence it came." 

Undermaknino. — It was not until 1894 that we heard much of alleged 
undermanning, and in October of that year, Mr. Allingliam read a paper 
on this subject, but as it principally consisted of unjustifiable conclusions 
based on extracts from Board of Trade Inquiries held after a loss had 
taken place, very httle light was thrown on the subject. 

Our Suggestions were referred to as ** excellent for well manned 
ships, but, when used with reference to the short-handed, inefficiently 
manned carrying craft as they actually exist, are only cant and 
h3'pocrisy,'* and particular reference was made to certain portions of 
the following extracts from our Essays in support of these assertions. 

I, however, venture to think tliat my Suggestions are of more 
value, if and when there are no extra hands on board a vessel, and 
that careful discipline and the assistance of the Master himself may 
obviate many of the dangers referred to. 

How far I am correct— these extracts will show : — 

'' Competition soon opened the door to shoddy, and we now have 
not only the shoddy Steamer, but the shoddy Shipowner, and, alas ! 
that I idiould have to say it, the shoddy Shipmaster sAao.'* 

" The system of Mutual Insurance has also tendered to favour the 
extension of shoddy by stifling the rigid enquiry and even litigation 
which would otherwise have taken place in many cases." 

"In spite of the Association's Rules for Commanders, 51 and 64, 
the officer of the watch is still too frequently permitted to leave the 
deck to look after the crew at work, and I regret to add that the Master 
in some cases not only winks at it, but even insists on it. This practice 
favours, if it does not lead to, the system known as the one wan style of 
navigation, where the Master keeps all charts, books, and deviation 
cards locked away." 

'* Too little importance is attached to the presence of an officer on 
the bridge during the day -this arises from there being so few deck 
hands in a steamer to square her up tidy for port, the officers being 
fearful of failing in this lest they fall under the displeasure of Ownor or 
ship's husband, and so hinder their chances of promotion." 

** They unwillingly absent themselves from the bridge to give a 
helping hand about the deck and holds, although such oversight may 
bring about a collision. Let the Captain aiTange matters better than 
this ; he can easily overrule this difficulty, and relieve the officers' 
anxiety, by staying on the bridge himself to keep a look out. Failing 
tbisy explain to the proper quarter, if need be, why the brass work waa 
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not polisheji, or the puntwork not softsoaped down, and pat hi$ 
shoufder to the wheel, so as to couple the steamer's progress with 
safety, by having an eye to a possible chance of a little rest for his 
officers, rather than burdening them with responsibilities that no 
human nature can stand." 

" It is also out of order for the officer to leave the bridge, and 
scamper awa^f aft on a dark night to call the Captain, and the steamer 
at the same ume speeding into danger. This happens too often, and 
it it hardly excuuahle^ because all steamers now of any pretensions have 
a decently fitted up diart room, where the Captain cib break his fatigue, 
if not secure absolute rest, after long hours of watchfulness and 
exposure." 

''Commanders should be Commanders, and Officers should be 
Officers, and not bo's'ns* mates ; two certificated bo's'ns should be 
appointed to relieve the officers in all cases, and foiir quarter masters, 
with qualified A.B.s, to work the ship in a seamanlike manner." 

''Grew to thoroughly understand and speak English," 

" Officers should understand that their duty is to be on the bridge, 
keeping a look out, and not to be working about the decks. No ship 
should have less than six deck-hands, exclusive of the officers, otherwise 
if anything has to be done, the officer must leave the bridge and do it, 
or he must order the man away from the look out, and during this 
time an accident may happen." 

" A manning scale should be adopted in the interest of those who 
man their ship fairly." 

As the foregoing are the deliberate opinions of practical men, in 
active service^ given when it was not a question of " who or what is to 
blame for the accident?" I venture to think that they are more 
reliable than the suggestions of gentlemen who may have been 
influenced by "cant and hypocrisy," who have never commanded 
modem cargo steamers, and who rely on the evidence given by witnesses 
when their certificates are at stake — it is therefore very desirable to 
give these opinions the most careful consideration. 

That there may be shoddy steamers, shoddy owners, shoddy 
shipmasters, and black sheep in every flock, lam not prepared to deny, 
but it is not so clear that Mutual Insurance has had anything to do 
with this — as British Judges and Juries have never favoured 
Underwriters, who, after accepting a risk, wish to question the value, 
or refuse to pay the amount insured. 

I am afraid it is too true that our instructions, as to the absolute 
necessity of always having an officer on the bridge or bridge deck, are 
sometimes ignored, but if, as alleged, the Master winks at this breach 
of discipline, and can remedy this evil by staying on the bridge himself, 
or leaving the brass work unpolished, and the paintwork unwashed, he 
alone is to blame. 

Whether two certificated boatswains, four quarter-masters, with 
qualified A.B.'s are necessary on board an ordinary cargo steamer, I 
leave others to decide, and I presume that the number of deck hands 
must depend upon the work to be done. 

The majority of our shipowners would gladly welcome an Inter- 

national manning scale in order to bring the crews of foreigners up to the 

' '' B^i£»& &M, but thei difficulty k M MS ^ faijE^ b^si^ fat dnjrsudi scale. 
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That ionnai^ is not a reliable basis, the following typical case 
appears to show : The steamer '*A/* of 480 tons, net reg., was 
originally in the Mediterranean trade, consumed 20 tons of coal a day, 
and carried 20 men, and as soon as she left the Tyne the sailors 
were forced to commence wheeling coals aft, and were kept at this 
dirty, dangerous work, assisted by the officers, during the whole of the 
outward passage. This vessel is now in the coasting trade, consumes 
8 tons a dajr, is provided with steam steering gear and other modem 
improvements, makes 60 voyages a year, but only carries 16 hands ; 
and I am informed that, although the Master would probably be glad 
of another man to take his watch, the present small crew has much 
less to do than had the former crew of 20 men. 

It is very much to be regretted that there are so many foreigners 
under the red ensign, but the responsibility for this rests with those 
who have encouraged insubordination and drunkenness amongst 
British seamen, and others by whom laws that were necessary for the^ 
preservation of proper discipline on board of ship have been repealed, 
and, as a writer in the Mercantile Marine Service Association Beporter 
says : — 

'* Give both sides a chance. Let the Odicers feel that they are expected 
to deal justly, and that they will themselves receive consideration and pro- 
tection in the exercise of their duty — a duty ofttimes made insultingly 
aggressive to the foremast men. Let the Master be empowered to disrate a 
man for incompetency and to discharge him, for the present farce of logging 
and reference to tribunals, where his power in this respect is derided and his 
position sco£fed at, is most undignified and productive of evil. If a Master 
IS guilty of dishonom-able or tyrannous conduct (fully proved) let him be 
punished severely, but at least let him be tried by his peers — by men com- 
petent to judge the exigencies of his case. 

** These are some of the difficulties which prevent good seamen from 
following the sea as a profession, which disgust them and break them down 
utterly in the attempt to earn an honest living, and the result is that our 
ships are thronged with men of pariah caste, undisciplined, even jail birds, 
with whom no true seaman can consort for any length of time. Masters see 
and know these things, but are powerless to remedy. They want sailors of 
the old type, not necessarily " old sailors,** and they welcome the Norwegian, 
and the Dane, and the Frenchman who have not yet been utterly spoiled by 
steam pressure, and those who know the difficulty can hardly blame them 
for their choice, for of two evils they choose the less, and have the chance of 
getting a crew habituated to salt water (even if slow to understand the 
English language), and of living at peace with all men, which even a Ship- 
master appreciates, realising that his position is held on a very precarious 
tenure. People talk wildly about foreigners, as if it was disgusting that a 
man in a responsible position should choose aliens in preference to his own 
compatriots. This is not the correct phase of the matter at all. The question 
simply is, " Who are the most useful and competent seamen, and as such 
give me the least trouble ? " and moreover we can say farther that a Dutch, 
or Norwegian, or Russian sailor is far preferable to a British hajrmaker or 
street scavenger, who is quite out of his element on board a sailing ship on a 
long voyage, and seamen cannot in this case fraternise with the Leitter with* 
out reducing themselves to the same level or even worse. 
* -;:- -jf -jf * -x * * * 

" Judging by statistics however, we must yield a certain meed of praise 
most ungrudgingly to the Masters, Officers, and seamen of our carr3dng 
craft, for the figures of the Board of Trade, and also of Lloyds*, make it 
quite clear th»t our immense mercantile fleets are run with less risk to ]il$ 
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and property than that of any other xnariUme eonntry in the world* The 
efficiency of our merchant Officers may be considered as proved, and the fact 
that the British Government has seen fit to draft one mmdred merchant 
seamen into the Boyal Service as Lieutenants on the regular list gives us no 
surprise, but rather gladdens, by encouraging us to hope that a new sphere 
is opened to respectable and industrious men/' 

As the opinions expressed at Board of Trade Inquiries were again 
dealt with at some length in the Nautical Magazine for October 1805, 
and our Suggestions were referred to as ** impracticable and misleading,'* 
I give the following extract from my reply which appeared in the 
November number of that journal : — 

" I regret to find that without even referring to the statislics of Shipping 
Casualties issued by the Beard of Trade, ^ reckless navigation, impracticable 
and misleading advice, sand ballast, over-loading, and an alleged attempt to 
capture the Board of Trade * are mixed up in hopeless confusion witb extracts 
from inspired expressions of opinion by Courts of Inquiry, ^vith the object of 
suggesting that British vessels in general, and tramp steamers hailing from 
the North East coast in particular, are undermanned, and that there is a 
serious loss of life in consequence. 

** In common with Mr. AlHngham, and many others who have so freely 
given their opinions on this subject, 1 am not personally competent to form 
an opinion on this question, excepting so far as the facts are disclosed by the 
Board of Trade statistics, to which I beg your attention, but I should have 
thought that employers and employed were best able to settle the matter 
between them, before the latter ^signed on,' or as the Board of Trade puts it 
in its Instmctions to Surveyors : — 

" On the one hand, it is incumbent on the Shipowner to man his ship properly, 
and, on the other, it is left to any seaman to refuse to engage on board a 
ship, if he thinks that the number of hands proposed to be engaged by the 
Owner or Master to form the crew is not sufficient for the ship or service. 

** The proper complement to form a crew, and, therefore, the proper 
accommodation to be provided for the crew, are matters that must rest 
between and be settled by the Owner and his Servants, and with these 
points the Legislature have not interfered, and the Surveyors have nothing 
to do." 

"It, however has been contended by those who profess to be the best 
firiends of our seamen that the latter are no better than children, that (in 
consequence of the absence of any proper penalty for breach of agreement), 
they are genemlly drunk when they go to sea, and that the consequence is 
undermanning, a bad look out, and a terrible loss of life by collision. 

^* This, however, cannot apply to the Captains, and a reference to the 
Abstracts of Shipping Casualties issued by the Board of Trade fortunately 
affords an opportunity of testing the accuracy of these statements, and shows 
that the lives of 2319 seamen were lost by collision from vessels registered in 
the United Kingdom, during the 17 years ending 1893, or less than four per 
annum for each ten thousand of the men employed, and as the 
life loss, from foundering and other perils of the sea, during the same period 
was unfortunately 26,136, it is evident that, had the number of men on board 
of these vessels been increased, as is now proposed, the loss of hfe, instead of 
diminishing, would have increased in like proportion. 

" So far as steamers are concerned, these * Abstracts' show that 1172 
lives were lost by collision during the same period, of which no less than 858 
went down with H. M. S. " Victoria," manned with a crow of 600. I trust 
that the other losses had just as little connection with undei*nianning, but, in 
any case, the small percentage of loss of life by collision appears to disprove 
the charges so recklessly made, and these figures show the probable resnitpf 
increasing the number of hands on board each vessel. 
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** It may be alleged that, as the above loss of 1172 lives ineludeB tho 
Boyal Navy, the regular Liners, and other vessels which are admitted to be 
weU manned, the Home Traders, where midermanning is said to flourish, 
must show much worse results, and, apart from undermanning, the crowded 
state of these Trades, and the frequency of storms and fogs on oar iron-bound 
coast, certainly render such a result extremely probable. 

** The following extract from a Report made by Mr. Yeoman and myself 
in March last, which, so far as I know, has never been disputed, however, 
shows a very different result, viz. : — 

<*It has been suggested that the * Two men and one officer in a watch' system, 
which is so customary in the coasting trade, may result in serious loss of 
life ; but, again taking 1892-3 as our guide, we find that from the enonnous 
fleet of such cargo steamers registered in the United Kingdom, navigating 
the crowded waters of the Home Trade (covering between the Elbe and 
Brest and all coastwise voyages), only 5 lives were lost by wreck or 
casualty — 2 by the foundering of a lighter of 29 tons, 2 by stranding^, and 
1 (passenger) by a collision.'* 

" Therefore, so far as the Home Trades are concerned, daring the year 
1892-3, not a single seaman on board of cargo steamers registered in the 
United Kingdom lost his life in consequence of collision. 

** But even if there be no loss of life on board these steamers by collision 
consequent on undermanning, it may be contended that a very different state 
of things will be found to exist in other trades, if strandings and other causes 
of loss of life be taken into consideration. 

"This again can be tested by the Board of Trade returns, which are 
referred to in another paragraph of the same Beport, as follows : — 

** Table 9 of the Abstract of Shipping Casualties deals with the Nature and Besults 
of Sea Casualties (other than collisions at sea), and, as far as reported, 
with the causes to which the Casualties were attributed ; and Table 61 
gives the causes of Collisions at Sea ; but although the former contains a 
heading for ** Insufficient Manning,*' there is no suggestion thai even a 
tingle loss has taken place from this eause^ the losses being accounted for by 
other causes, which are stated." 

" From this it will be seen that in spite of amateur opinions on the 
question of undermanning, the Board of Trade has not yet charged Ship, 
owners with loss of life from this cause." 

"As my Suggestions to Captains have been used, and favourablv criticised 
by thousands of British Shipmasters in active service during the last fifteen 
or twenty years, I shall ventinre to doubt the accuracy of the allegations that 
some of them ** are impracticable and a few misleading,'* until I am favoured 
with something more reliable than the ^ ipse dixit * of an unknown (?) scribe, 
who apparently cannot give any reason for these assertions, and has not yet 
been able to make any better suggestions for the guidance of Captains and 
Oflicers. If, and when, he can do so, I shall gladly substitute his advice for 
my own. Want of discipline and neglect of ordinary precautions will, how- 
ever, endanger the safety of a vessel in defiance of the best rules that can be 
drawn up, even if she is provided with a double complement of men, whilst 
with strict disc^line I am informed that my Suggestions can be carried out 
with the best possible results, even if the vessel be no better manned than 
are the majority of foreign ships. 

"The above facts have been pointed out over and over again, but finding 
that the laws of political economy do not recognise any exception in favour of 
seamen's wages, an attempt has been made to increase the demand for English 
seamen by driving out the mifortimate Lascars, and adding to the crews of 
each vessel. If this object were honestly admitted, it could be dealt with on its 
merits, but the Lascars' health and the seamen's safety are the false issues 
placed before the public, in order to deceive thosp whg tpill f^gi inveitigatp 
ff^ matter for themaelvea" 
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The Editor of the " Nautical Magazine *' referred to this letter 
as follows:— *• As it reaches us late in the month, it is published 
without comment, but it is suggested that, in order to arrive at a 
proper understanding of Mr. Mitcalfe*8 complaint, it should be read in 
conjunction with the article to which he refers." 

To this I could take no exception, but, as the undermanning scare 
continued to be worked by would-be philanthropists, without considering 
whether their proposals would or would not increase the loss of hfe we 
all so much deplore, and by others who were in want of a war cry, and 
I am a£i*aid neither knew nor cared what the result of their 
misrepresentations might be, I again wrote to the Editor, in order to 
settle the question as far as possible, but I regret that I have not yet 
received a reply to the following letter, dated 18th November, 1895 : — 

** Before again troubliog you on this subject, I shall be glad to know 
whether you care to investigate the statistics issued by the Board of Trade, 
to some of which I referred in my letter of the 22nd ult., in order to ascertain 
how far they confirm the charge of loss of life from the above cause 
(undermanning); or whether you prefer basing your indictment against 
Shipowners on the expressions of opinion of gentlemen who may or may not 
have commanded modern cargo steamers, and have derived their infonnation 
from witnesses whose interest it was, at that time, to blame anything 
or anyone but themselves. 

•* In the former case, I shall be glad if you can kindly deal with the 
contention that an increase of say 10«^ in the manning scale would probably 
have increased the life loss during the seventeen years ending 1893 (26,136) 
to a similar extent, less any decrease which can be fairly claimed as likely 
to have been effected by the greater number of men employed. 

" In the latter case, I shall feel obliged if you can inform me whether, 
as it is impossible to deal fully with every Board of Trade Inquiry, you are 
prepared to stand or fall by the Jane Clark*B case, to which you. refeiTed 
as one of the worst, and stated that the Court found this vessel was 
undermanned, and that two more men in a watch would have saved her ? 

** I have no personal interest in the discussion, having almost entirely 
retired from business ; and I have no doubt that there are black sheep 
amongst Shipowners as there are elsewhere. I would also gladly welcome 
an International Manning Scale (if it can be shown that this will not increase 
the loss of life at sea), in order to benefit our seamen by enabUng Shipowners 
to compete on more equal terms with Foreigners, and to lessen the work of 
Captains and Officers, upon whom the extra work generally appears to fall. 
But I view with alarm any ill-considered scheme which may increase the 
very evil it seeks to remedy, and think it is our duty to carefully investigate 
the matter for ourselves, instead of being led away by sensational statements 
of interested parties, who make the wildest assertions based on most 
unreliable evidence. This natmally leads to an emphatic and sarcastic 
retort, and the real issue is lost sight of in mutual recrimination. 

*^ If I do not hear from you in the course of a few days, I shall imderstand 
that you prefer replying through the columns of your Magazine.'* 

February, 1896. 
There has not yet been a reply to my challenge to stand or fall by the 
Board of Trade statistics, or by the worst selected case, but as I am 
informed that there has been a chauge in the management of the NatUical 
Magazine, I trust that the new managers have determined to guard against 
the insertion of sensational attacks upon Shipowners which cannot be 
substantiated. The statistics I have given are taken from the Board of 
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Trade returns, and, in order that practical men may be able to judge 
whether in the case referred to, two more men in a watch would have 
saved the vessel, I annex the Eeport of the Board of Trade Inquiry as 
ta\en from the Shipping Gazette : — 

*' OFFICIAL INQUIRY. 

THE LOSS OF THE JANE CLARK (s). 

A Board of Trade inquii-y was held at Glasgow on Jan. 18 and 21 into the 
cause of the loss cf the steamer Jane Clark, of Glasgow, in Pecember last. 
Sheriff Guthrie presided, and the assessors were Commander Bragg and Captain 
Anderson. Mr. 0. D. Donald acted for the Board of Trade, Dr. Murray repre- 
sented the Captain, and Mr. T. A. Fyfe the owners. 

The Jane Clark was built of iron at Belfast in 1883. She was rigged as a 
schooner, fitted with two engines of 96-horse power combined, and registered at 
Glasgow, her tonnage being 495-48 tons net. The vessel left Drontheim on 11th 
December with a cargo of copper ore for Swansea. She had two compasses, 
which were adjusted in May last off the Tyne. The vessel was insured for 
8,085Z., and the cargo for 350^ The vessel was insured for 6S51 more than she 
cost, but this was because of the amount of money which she cost to repair. 
There were 18 hands on board. At 3 p.m. on Dec. 22 a heavy sea was shipped 
on the starboard side, with the result that the compass on the biidge was earned 
away, and the boats and rails were damaged. From this time until 9 o'clock 
in the evening she was unmanageable. The wind then moderating a little the 
vessel was kept head to sea. As the pole compass light would not keep in the 
master steered by the wind. At 2 a.m. on Dec. 23, when the sea was calm, and 
there was a slight haze, while the captain was in the chart-room looking at the 
distance run, the vessel struck the gi'ound, and remained fast on the shore of St. 
Mai-y's Island, or Hartley Bates, near Blyth. Everyone was taken off by the 
ship's boats. The Captain said that the cause of ihe casualty luas the disabled 
condition of the vessel through the loss of the steering compass and ihe pole 
coDipass proving defective. It might have been avoided had he been able to 
get observations to adjust the pole compass. 

Sheriff Guthrie read the answers of the Coui*t to the questions of the Board of 
Trade. The Com't was very decidedly of opinion that the vessel should have 
had two additional seamen, and that without them the watches were not 
sufficient. The bridge compass was carried away on December 22, leaving only 
the pole compass, which was sufficient with care for the navigation of the phip. 
Considering the uncertainty of the position of the vessel at noon on Dec. 22, and 
the fact that he was steering for the land in thick and hazy weather, the omission 
of the master to ascertain and verify the position at and after midnight was a 
grave fault. A safe course was set from noon of Dec. 22 up to midnight, but not 
after. No allowance was made for tide. A good and proper look-out was not 
kept. The lead was not used, and its non-use was, in the circumstances, not 
justifiable. The stranding was caused by the master continuing a course towards 
the land in thick and hazy weather without using the lead. After giving 
anxious consideration to the case, and to what was so forcibly urged on his 
behalf, the Court had no alternative but to find the master in default,''^ 

I have received a number of interesting letters from Shipmasters in 
reference to the fourth edition of Suggestions, and regret that I can only 
briefly submit the following for consideration and criticism : — 

W. B. writes as follows : — 
The Carriage of Grain Act. — 

" I feel sure hundreds will agree with me in saying, that if you can only 
impress upon your Members and the Board of Trade to make it compulsory 
to fit the feeder in all '^tt;een eZecfes////)* as you advocate in the Suggestions, 
viz., a contiauous feeder fore and aft, tlie width of, nnd including the 
hatchways the whole length o^ the Hyjeen de^k^ %vith provision mad§ 
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throughout on each Mb for feeding the lower hold, yon will do more to 
prevent loss of life and property, than any rules yet printed. 

" I found out by actual experiment it was the only efifectual plan, before 
£ saw it in the 8rd edition, and have since heard some men had always 
done it. 

" It is easy enough to do with wooden 'tween decks ; with iron decks it 
is different. Few Owners would care to go to the expense to fit what would 
probably be called ** a fad.** 

" A few general rules are self evident. 

•*A. No feeder can act on more tha/n thatpa/rt of the hold immediately 
below it. Therefore, to put 2f or 20^ of the contents in a feeder, 
and expect it to keep the hold full, is absurd — yet this is the rule. 

" B. No hatch feeder can act until the grain has settled below the bottom 
of the hatch carline. Therefore, multiply the superficial surface of 
the hold by the depth of carline, say 4 to 8 inches, gives amount^of 
empty space in the hold before the hatch feeder can be of any seiTice. 

** This could be reduced by cutting a small grain or manhole in the 
carline between each half beam. 

" c. Bagging the *tween deck will not prevent shifting. 

** Qiven means of 7ce§ping the lower holds full, the little settlement in 
'tween decks cannot do damage, the compression in a depth of 7 or 7i feet 
is but small, and having no stringers, &c., to fill in behind, it is better 
trimmed in the first place, and so settles less, and if required, can generally 
be got at, while the lower holds are not " come-at-able." 

"Wing feeders are well enough until the grain shifts, which then 
frequently blocks the lee feeders, and prevents thein acting^ at the same time 
giving more space for the weather one to empty itself into the hold where 
the grain was intended to go, but it has less righting power than it had in 
the *tween deck, so the ship Tceeps or rather increases her list. 

" The reverse is the case with your feeder, it acts imtnediately the grain 
settles — except as stated in the hatchways — and the grain used for the lower 
hold being all taken firom the centre, it will not have the tendency to hst one 
side more than another.'* 

I am also informed that grain cargoes are often badly trimmed. 
In proof of this, another correspondent informs me that some of his 
friends laughed at him for taking so much, what they called,unnecessary, 
trouble to trim his cargo at Malta. He therefore offered to make a 
small bet that there was sufficient space below decks of any of their 
vessels to enable him to get from one hatch to another in five minutes. 
After working his way through the heap of grain in the hatchway, he 
alleges that he accomplished the task in much less than the time 
stipulated. 

Mebchants' Beokbrs. — Another Captain states : — 

" My employers have handed me the latest edition of your "Suggestions" 
and also Lloyd's Seamen's Almanac — two welcome additions to a seaman's 
library — but I find that they leave the same impression on my mind that 
studying a medical work does, where diseases of all kinds are described, and 
the treatment is given, as the feeling is how can it be possible to live with all 
those horrid diseases about ? and so with the rascality by which Masters 
particularly, are surrounded, is it a wonder that they sometimes get caught? 

" What I want to refer to now is the fact, no doubt well-known to you, 
that ships are nearly always consigned to Merchants' Brokers and Agents 
abroad, and we are bound to take the Merchant's Stevedore to discharge our 
pargoes. U is what I call oonsijgninjg^ a vessel body and soul to the MerchantS| 
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and tlie Master is entirely in tlieir hnnc!s. • • • • T find that, however much 
coal is made out short at Spanish Ports, the invoice quantity is paid for to 
Shippers, and it is only the Shipowner who is defrauded. Shipowners have 
combined successfully to resist the high handed encroachments of the Sailors' 
Union, cannot The Shipping Federation contest these points also ? 

*' And is it not a fact that Owners are paitly to blame for this state of 
things ? When freights are good, and ships are paying well, little matters 
are passed unheeded, the first coasideration being expedition ; but when 
freights are down to zero, every shilhng is questioned, but with three ships 
after two freights, it is then much more difficult to effect a remedy." 

Cargoes op Gbeen Fruit to American Ports. — " Lenurb " writing from 
New York in reference to Cargoes of Green Fruit, states : — 

" Experience teaches me that one of the worst stipulations (and there are 
many) made in the present-day charter party, are the words " To be dis- 
charged (or loaded) as customary," and I will just point out to you several 
cases of extreme detention, which have occurred within the last month, lo 
vessels arriving here from Sicilian ports, laden with green fniit. All Green 
Fruit Charters from Sicily to U.S. have the above clause stuck in them. 
The customs for discharging green fruit cargoes in America are '* That no 
fruit can be taken out of a vessel's hold if the thermometer registers less than 
28° Fahr., or more than 4° of frost, consequently at this time of year, it is 
seldom that tlie thermometer rises to the required temperature. During 
the latter part of last month, two fruit laden steamers lay no less than ten 
days on account of frost, before breaking bulk. Another six days, for the 
same reason, with only 8000 boxes of fruit on board, which, when she got a 
chance to discharge, only took three hours to put out. Reflect on this. Six 
days detention, for three hours work. We, the Masters, are helpless in the 
matter, with such a stipulation in our charter parties, but Managing Owners 
will, without doubt, continue to make such ruinous stipulations as long as 
they can get clubs, &c., to protect them and back them up. (?) I fail to see the 
justice of the ship alone suffering financially through detention, for the 
benefit of the cargo. The receivers of fruit contend that, if it is exposed for 
a few seconds to over 4° of frost, it will be spoiled. Assuming such to be the 
case, why should the ship be made to bear the whole of the expenses through 
detention ? The clause above mentioned does the whole business, 

"I contend and suggest that if expenses are incurred through the ship's 
detention, for the protection of fruit or other perishable cargoes from frost, 
after its airival at the port of destination, that such fruit or perishable cai'goes 
should contribute towards the expenses incurred for its sole protection, and 
a<;ain suggest that each box of fruit should pay to the ship a sum equivalent 
to its proportion of, say, two-thirds of the charter party rate of demurrage, 
for each day such box or boxes aie detained on board, or fix a rate at so 
much per box per day, when unable to discharge tlnrough excessive froht. 
There is nothing definite in the word "customary," consequently it should 
not appear in charter parties. Practically^ it means imposition and loss, and 
can only be classed as one of the many legal frauds. 

"Some of the Fruit Charters word the Loading, Stowage, and Discharg- 
ing clauses differently'. For instance, I have one before me now, entered into 
in November last, which stipulates that ' The cargo to be brought to and 
taken fr'om alongside at Shipper's risk arid expense, and to be stowed and 
discharged according to the customs of the fruit trade of the ports, by first- 
class stevedores named by Charterers, at current rates for first-class 
stevedores, expense and risk of stowage devolving upon the owners.' Now, 
the majority of steamers in this trade (Sicily to America) generally have 
other cargo on board besides fruit, viz., sulphur, sumac, oils, filberts, &c., 
&c. My definition of the above clause is that it confines itself solely to the 
loading and discharging oi fruit, and that once the fruit is discharged, there 
is nothing to regulate the discharging of the general cargo, which in my 
opinion there should be, and leave the clause of regulation to ^ourself/' 
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Stbvrdobbs and Stowaob. — 

** I will now deal with this part of the above clause, which in my opinion 
is an objectionable one, and appears in nearly 76^0 of the charters. It is a 
pity that the risk of stowage and its sometimes fatal consequences, do not 
devolve solely upon owners, who agree to clauses of the above nature, but 
imfortunately, if any accident happens, fatal or otherwise, to a ship, through 
bad stowage, the Captain, if he survives, and not the owner, is hauled up by 
the Board of Trade to ^knoio why hU certificate should not be dealt with* 
(italics please) . I mention this to show you the difiference of the two probable 
final residts. The Captain loses his bread in the one case, and the Owner is 
re-imbursed for what loss he sustains, through bad stowage, by the clubs. I 
have yet to see what impression or influence such a clause will have upon 
Nautical Assessors, when trying a case of casualty through bad stowage. 
When such a clause for stowage or discharge, especially the former, is 
entered into, the Master of the ship has to sing very small to my lord steve- 
dore, and has also to be very guarded in his complaints respecting stowage. 
He knows lie has the whip hand and has someone to help him through, in 
the person of the Charterer, to whose benefit it may be to get or have as 
much wi7id into the ship as possible, if a formal complaint is made. It may 
be said, Why not call a survey, if the Master sees that his cargo is not stowed 
to his satisfaction ? The survey is in order, but what about the report ? 
Other stevedores would have to be called upon to survey the alleged bad 
stowage, and I am confident that in nine cases out of ten their report would 
be favourable to their own cloth, and against the Captain. 

Use of the Lead. — 

'* I would wish to make one other suggestion before finishing, respecting 
the great number of casualties which occur through the neglect of soundings, 
when such are necessary and obtainable. I know by experience that very 
few Masters care to stop their ships, and in some cases haul them head on to 
a sea, to obtain a cast of the lead. I am, of course, referring to vessels which 
have only the old style lead and line on board. I would therefore suggest 
that all sea-going vessels should be, by law, forced to carry and use Sir Wm. 
Thompson's sounding machine, or other patent of a like nature, with which 
soundings can be obtained, notwithstanding tliat a vessel may be going at a 
high rate of speed. I in noway approve of Masters neglecting to take casts 
when necessary, even with the old style lead and line, but I am of opinion 
that the number of casualties which come imder that head, would be greatly 
diminished if the above suggestion were carried out. The root of the evil 
is the great length of time and sometimes the damage of" rounding too " to 
perform the operation, and to some Captains (not wisely) preferring to run 
the risk and chance of making a lucky landfall.*' 

Fog and Shipping.— H. A. E., of the R.N.R., thinks— 

** That there are few, if any, atmospheric phenomena so dangerous to 
floating property and life, as fog or mist, is generally acknowledged by sea- 
farers, and yet, there are none in these days of keen competition and steam 
that cause so much disaster, through the neglect of even the ordinary pre- 
caution of moderate speed. 

** *Go slow,' that coupled with a good and intelligent ** look-out " will 
undoubtedly minimise the danger of navigation in fog, mist, or falling snow. 
I say "intelligent" advisedly because fog may be, and often is, most dense 
from the surface of the sea to an altitude of some fifty, or seventy feet, and 
above that the atmosphere is comparatively clear ; so that by placing the 
look-out at the mast-head, high land, ice, and/or the masts of other ships 
can be seen distinctly, at a greater distance than from on deck or the bridge. 
On the other hand, fog is often more dense at an elevation of some feet than 
p?i the surface of the water. Hence we see that intelUgent caution wil} 
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endeavour to find out from what part of the ship a look-out can most effectu- 
ally be kept — the mast-head, the lower deck, or even iu calm weather, from 
stages slung over the side) and as near the water's edge as possible. 

" But, even when objects can be seen by either of these methods, above 
all thmgs I say, "Go slow." For it does not follow that because you can 
tee, olhen ture doing the same ; moieover, dintanee in fog or mist is very 
deceptive. 

*' Of course I do not say that all fogs can be seen either over or under, 
for in fact many are equally thick to a very high altitude, and then nothing 
but the utmost care and slow speed can even ensure a minimum of safety. 

^ I may as well here remark that by " Go slow *' I mean that the maxi- 
mu&i speed maintained should not exceed four knots per hour. 

'* Article 13 of the *' International Regulations for Preventing Collisions 
ai Sea *' reads ** Every ship, whether a sailing ship or a steam ship, shall, 
in fog, mist, or falling snow, go at a moderate speed." But unfortunately 
there is no law to enforce that rule being carried out universally. Only in 
the event of accident, is the Commander who has risked his own, and the 
lives of others, held responsible for his foolhardiness. In this case, as in 
many others, "Nothing succeeds like success," and "The stable door is 
locked after the horse has gone," are two axioms equally appropriate. 

" As far as I can see, there is but one remedy for this state of affairs, and 
that is, to clearly define a maximum moderate speed of not more than four 
knots in Article 18, and to make any infringement of the Article a criminal 
Act, not only on the part of the Conunander, but also on the Owner of the 
ship, as an accessory, for there is no doubt that much of the hard driving of 
ships m thick weather, is due to direct, and/or indirect pressure from head- 
quarters. 

*^ Ll anchorage waters, all vessels should bring up at once when thick 
weather comes on. But in deep water, they should be kept imder weigh, or 
an element of danger to life and property, other than collision, will creep in, 
that is stranding. A ship will drift a long way if left for a few hours to the 
mercy of tide or current, and/or the usual light airs that accompany fog in 
our latitudes. I say "usual," for it is not always so. Thick weather and a 
gale of wind together being by no means uncommon. 

" Besides tide, current, or wind, either or all of which may, or may not 
be shoreward, there is still one other powerful agent, not generally recoj^nised, 
which is always towards the land, and that is lateral attraction or gravitation, 
the attraction that larger bodies, the neighbouring land in this case, have for 
smaller ones, ships. For assuredly all floating matter seeks for rest, whether 
it be borne on air or water, and if rest is not to be got in a vertical direction, 
it is looked for in a lateral one. The higher the land the gi*eater the attraction. 
I think that most men who are accustomed to sail coastwise in different 

?arts of the world, could bear me out in this, if the question were asked : 
n sailing along a coast with fine set courses, due allowance having been inade 
for known tides, or indraught, do you in the majority of cases have to haul 
inshore, or to seaward if the course set has not been good ? Speaking from 
my own experience, I can safely say that where I have had to haul in once, 
I have had to haul out three times, to make good the intended course. 
However, putting the question of stranding on one side, we still have the 
danger of collision, and a rule is required enjoining vessels to stop altogether 
in dense fog, but unless that rule were enforced, the men who won't " go 
slow " will not " stop," and it is, or rather will be, as easy to compel the 
luRBier as the latter**' 
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liU^E SAVING APPLIANCES. 

The Guebt-Bates Life Savino Appliakobs Co., of New York, 
claims to have invented '*The Perfect Life Buoy,*' which is thus 
described: — 

** A weighted frame supporting a lantern (Style A), or one on each of two 
uprights (Style B) suppHed with incandescent lamps and carrying a ring, 
fitted with water-tight compartments, automatic oil distributer and running 
life-lines, said ring revolving on trunnions, operating in such a way as to 
glow, when dropped overboard, the Hghts carried above it, and maintain 
&em lighted while afloat.'* 

The Holmes* Mabine Life Pbotrction Assooution, of 8, Great 
Winchester Street, London, under the title of " Flames in the Sea," 
refer to their Signal (see Fig. VI.) as follows : — 

<* When thrown into the sea, it immediately shows a brilliant light, which 
bums steadily for 30 minutes. The man in the water swims to tiie light, 
and the rescuing boat also makes for it. and picks hivn up. The Si^ial 
should be kept attached to a Life-buoy by a line, ready for use. 

** These Lights contain no explosive compound; are free from danger; 
keep in any climate ; and are not affected by heat, percussion or friction. 
They are self-igniting, self-floating, and self-righting ; are inextinguishable 
by wind, water, or tempest, and are visible Ave nautical miles from a ship*s 
deck. 

" Holmes' Life-buoy Rescue Signals are specially approved by the Board 
of Trade to be suppUed to all Passenger Steamers and Emigrant Vessels, 
under Clause 435 Merchant Shipping Act, 1894, and by their use many 
valuable Hves have been saved. '* 

The price of three Rescue Lights in cases is £1 5 per case, and 
it is said they keep for many years. This Association also advertises 
** Flames on the Deck,'* Manwell's Beady Life Saver for "the 
instantaneous discharge into the sea of a Life-buoy and Light,*' 
Lacey*s improved Sea Anchor and Oil Distributer, &c., &c. 

Linkletek*s Patent Ship Fittings Company, of Tynemouth, under- 
takes to provide a deck seat, which can be converted into a life-saving 
raft by the mere act of throwing it overboard, and it is said to be 
capable of sustaining a considerable number of people. 

These seats are of various designs : — 
A makes two full sized deck seats, with back and arm rests, hinged 

back to back — having oars, mast, and sails slung between them — 

the weight of the back rests cants the seats, forces them apart, and 

transforms them into a twin life-boat. 
B has been adopted for the Kussian Volunteer Fleet, and in an ordinary 

way makes only one seat, but it can be opened out to form two seats 

as in A. When launched, it becomes a raft to which 26 people 

can cling, while women and children can stand up on it and signal 

for help. 
C forms only one seat about 8 ft. long ; it has been passed by the 

Board of Trade as capable of supporting 25 persons. See Figs. 

VII and X. 

This Company has also patented Non-return Freeing Ports, for 
Well Decked Steamers (See Fig. VIII & IX) — Self-adjusting Accommo- 
dation Ladders, with self-adjusting steps and handrail, both of which are 
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Usecl by the P. & 0. Co. — " Instantaneous attaching and detaching 
Boat Gear," a ** Patent Kowlock" (See Fig. XI) which, when it is not 
in use, sinks into its own swivel hole, thus being out of the way when 
not wanted, and in the way when wanted — which, it is said, is not 
always the case with an ordinary rowlock. 

**Eichabdson's Collision Pad and Shield and Flexible Leak 
Stopper " also appears to be of great value (See Figs. XII to XV). It 
consists of a pad, 15 ft. by 7 ft., rolled up like a window blind — this it 
is claimed, can, on the shortest notice, be allowed to unroll itself over 
any fracture under water, and thus prevent the inflow of water, and 
be the means of saving life and property, particularly in oases of 
collision. 

The invention is also said to be ** admirably adapted for ship lifting 
purposes, a number of vessels having already been raised by this 
means in a very short time after applying the pads. In one instanGe, 
the pad was applied to a large laden steamer, which had been sunk 
through collision ; the vessel was pumped out, successfully raised, and 
kept afloat for a week with the pad on until her cargo (about 8,000 
tons) was discharged, when she was docked for repairs. 

*' When about to be used, the pad is handled by two sailors ready 
for unrolling. This is effected by the pulling of a slip line which 
fastens a strap, when the weight of the pad causes it at once to unroll, 
the slip line being held by one of the hands." 

** The Submarine Sentry and Sounding Machine" (see Fig. XVI) is 
to be had of the James' Syndicate, Limited, 18, Bilhter Street, London ; 
it is already used by the British, French, German, and other 
Governments, and is described as follows : — 

" The apparatus comprises a winch, with indicators, alarms, &c., and 
ia wooden " sinker " the latter being the essence of the invention — practically 
this sinker is a wooden kite reversed, and it is so adjusted, in weight and 
shape, that it sinks when towed through the water. It is said that dSerence 
of speed does not affect the vertical depth or sounding indicated, and the 
invention, while available for taking single soundings at any time, is chiefly 
[[designed to give instant warning when that warning is really wanted, viz., 
on the approach of danger, and in time to avert disaster, as it can be towed 
any distance at a fixed depth, but when the water shallows to the limit 
of safety, the sinker, upon striking the bottom, frees itself and rises to the 
surface, simultaneously giving warning on board. The dial-plate on deck 
registers the vertical soundings attained by the sinker as the line is paid out, 
without waiting until the sinker is hauled in, Warning can also be given by 
an electric bell, a steam whistle, or by firing a gun." 

Messrs. Cooper & Wigzell, of Billiter House, Billiter Street, 
London, claim the following advantages for their Patent Sea 
Sounding Apparatus, which is actuated by hydrostatic pressure : — 
Will take any Numbsr of SoundiQgs Patent Wire will not kink or break 

without extra cost. when in use. 

Absolut3ly correct. Can be usel without stoppiug Ship. 

Simple in Working. Depths distuictly marked and easily 

Marker locks itself at greatest depth read. 

attained. No unequal divisions on Scale. 

Combines both a Daep and Shallow Valuable for Marine Surveying. 

Sounder. Best in the market. 

No flatter at what angle the line may be, the Sounder registers the perpendicular 

depth o£ water. 
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*' Hood's Sba Anohob " consists of one to four baskets in tandem, 
which fit into each other when not in use, and the inventor claims 
that for resistance, strength of material, mode of construction, power 
of submersion without sinking, elasticity, portability, compactness, 
and utility for other purposes when not in use, it is greatly superior to 
anything yet invented. 

It has also been suggested that a mast and sail, or boat cover, can 
be utilized in an emergency, and that the stem sheets can also be 
made to answer the purpose if and when required. 

Use op Oil at Sea. — The following is an extract from the 
pamphlet issued by the United States Hydrographic Office : — 

" Experience seems to demoustrate that the thick and heavy oils are generally 
the best for this purpose. Mineral oils are not so effeotive as yegetable or animal, 
and, therefore, the use of the first named is not recommended when either of the 
latter is ayailable. It may be remarked in this connection that crude petroleum 
probably giyes good results in smoothing heavy seas, but its usefulness in this 
direction decreases in proportion to the degree to which it has been refined. 

It would be well to remember that soft oils, such as fish oils, cocoa nut oil, and 
others of a like nature, become thick and useless when exposed to a very cold 
temperature, and if it becomes necessary to use them under this condition, it is 
advisable that they be mixed with some mineral oil, which has a much lower oold 
test. 

A comparatively small amount of oil, say 2 quarts per hour, properly used, 
is sufiScient to prevent great damage both to vessels and small boats in heavy seas. 

The greatest effect from oil is obtained when in deep water. In a surf, or 
where water is breaking on a bar, the effect of the oil is not so certain, but even in 
this case it may be of benefit, and its use is recommended. 

In order to get the best possible effect from oil, it must be applied in such a 
way as to spread to windward. 

It is effective when scudding, when lying-to, when wearing, and when lowering 
and hoisting boats in a heavy sea. 

The best results seem t.o be secured by pouring it into the bowls of water-closets 
in which oakum has been placed, whence it slowly leaks out, and by means of 
canvas bags, having a capacity from 1 to 2 gallons. Oakum is stuffed in these bags, 
and they are punctured with a coarse sail-needle to facilitate the escape of the oil. 
In running before the wind these bags should be suspended by lanyards from each 
cathead and allowed to drag in the water. In lying-to, the weather bow and mizzen 
chains seem to be the best places for the bags, with sufficiently long lines to allow 
them to tend to windward while the ship drifts. In crossing a bar on a flood tide 
some oil should be put overboard and allowed to float in ahead of the boat, which 
should follow with an oil-bag towing astern. In crossing a bar against an ebb tide 
no advantage can be obtained by using oil from the boat. For boarding a wreck, a 
vessel should run as close as possible under the lee of the wreck and put the oil over. 
The wreck will soon drift down into the oil, when a boat can be sent alongside of 
her most favorably. In the case of a boat riding to a sea-anchor in heavy weather, 
the oil-bag should be secured to an endless line rove through a block at the 
sea-anchor, by means of which the oil is spread well ahead of the boat, and when 
the bag is empty it can be hauled on board and replenished. 

In view of the undoubted efficacy, now fully established, of this means of safety, 
masters of vessels are requested to make experiments whenever the opportunity 
occurs, and to report the results to one of the branch Hydrographic Offices or 
directly to the central office, at Washington. 

A portion of the available space of the Pilot Chart will always be reserved for 
the publication of such information." 
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HOLMES' FLAMES IN THE SEA. 




FIG. VI. 
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LINKLETER'S RAFT IN PROCESS OF TRANSPORMA*riON. 
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FIG. VII; 
LINKLETER'S FREEING PORTS. 




FIG. IX. 
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LlNEl^TEB'S lEtO'WtiOCES. 




FIO. XI 



BICHARDSON'8 PADS. 




PIG. XII 

View showing pad in position ready to be unrolled over 
fracture. 
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RICHAEDSON'S PADS. 




FIG. XI] T. 

View shewing pad unrolled over fracture aud the iiirush of water stopjfd. 
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RICHARDSON'S PADS. 




View shewing fad and shUld ovev 
/raeture and* secured* 

FIG. XIV. 
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EIGHAEDSON'S PADS. 




View shewing pU aad skitU applied to a 
/radure qh item. - 

FIG. XV. 
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THE SUBMARINE SENTRY- 




FIG. XVI. 
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PIG. XVII. 
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This Diagrmn ifl for Comparing Fahrenheit with Oentigrade and 
Beaomnr. 
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Whilb these pages were passing through the press, the followbg 
interesting letter appeared in the Newcastle Daily Chronicle : — 

TRANSFER OF BRITISH SHIPS TO FOREIGN FLAGS. 
How British Seamen are thrown out of Employment. 



(To the Editor of the Daily Chroniole). 

Sir, — Considerable attention is being given to the fact of large numbers of 
British steamers being transfen'ed to foreign flags, and, inasmuch as what is 
taking place in the Hartlepools is doubtless but typical of other ports in the 
United Kingdom, the following may be of interest to your readers. 

The number and tonnage of vessels registered at the Hartlepools recently so 
transferred are as follows : — 

Steamers. Gross Tons. 

1892 5 6,282 

1893 6 8,608 

1894 4 6,471 

1896 16 21,986 

1896 (3 months) 18 19,580 

Total 44 62,877 

The vessels sold are principally single-decked steamers, built from 1880-1884, 
heavily penalised under the meanwhile enforced load-line regulations. They 
are purchased with a view to their being more advantageously worked under a 
foreign flag, principally from two standpoints, viz. : — 

As a rule, the British load-hne is painted out, and they, with impunity (and 
yet with perfect safety), cairy from 100 to 200 tons more cargo than as British 
vessels they were allowed to load. 

Secondly, ships under foreign flags pay much less wages than are paid to the 
crews of British ships. 

In verification I may say I have made some inquiry into the wages which 
will be paid the crews of two steamers which have recently been bought from 
this port by foreign owners, and I find that as to one, whereas the crew (except- 
ing the captain) if sailing from this port as a British ship would have received 
JS106 per month, under the foreign flag the crew only receive £7B per month. 

In the other case the disparity is still more remarkable, inasmuch as, 
similarly, as a British ship, her crew would have received ill2 per month, 
tmder the foreign flag the crew receive but ^£47 per month, the British wages, 
thus being more than double those of the same vessel sailed under foreign 
ownership. 
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At dififerent ports of the United Kingdom the current wages of an A. B. on 
board a British steamer range from i:8 lOs. to j£4 per month (provisions, of 
course, fomid as usual). In the case of the foreign steamers mentioned, the 
A.B/s wages are £2 158. 6d. and ^1 18s. per month respectively. 

As a rule, vessels under foreign flags take from two to four less crew than is 
the conmdon practice as to the manning of such British vessels ; whilst in some 
cases, although the total number of hands is about the same, the former carry 
a stewardess and female cook, at comparatively little or no wages, these cater- 
ing, at fixed prices, for the provisioning of the ship, out of which they reap 
sufficient profit to recompense them. In the cost of provisioning, however, the 
foreign steamers are much lighter than the general run of British ships. 

In the case of the second vessel above mentioned, the advantages may be 
stated as follows : — 

In less wage? jt*800 

In less cost of provisions 175 

In (say) 100 tons of carrying 875 

Per year £hS50 

Or, upon the present price of such a vessel, again as compared with the 
Engli^-owned ship, of about 18^ per cent, per annum. 

It must always be borne in mind that on board British ships, if foreign sea- 
men form part of the crew, they of course receive the higher British wages, 
and which no doubt attracts them to the flag. British owners of such shipping 
have during the recent period of depression deemed themselves fortunate if 
they coidd miJ^e ends meet, even without any provision for depreciation. 
Many of them, however, principally labouring under the load-line disadvantage, 
have found their ships gi*adiially getting into debt, and the only means of 
extricating them from their difficulty seems to be thus to dispose of them to the 
foreigner, who immediately reaps the advantages herein indicated. 

In view of these facts it is not difficult to understand either why British 
owners are anxious to sell or foreigners are keen to buy such tonnage ; but it is 
a strong corroboration of the claim that shipowners have long put forward that 
practic^ guidance should be sought before and not after the passing of shipping 
legislation. 

One serious phase of this subject is that the sale ot these vessels from this 
port alone throws out of employment about eight hundred seamen, to come into 
competition with the five or six thousand men at present nianning ships registered 
at those ports. 

The ships, on the other hand, continue in still fiercer competition with British 
shipping as shown. 

It would seem to be of no use the nation deploring the few men available for 
the Navy in view of the possible contingency of war, whilst of its own volition it 
is thus wantonly destroying the training ground of seajneWt 
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Our steamBhip owners have never asked their crews to sail at anything like the 
wages here quoted, but it is only fidr that the nublio, who are sometimes given 
to harsh judgment as to British shipping, should know some of the disabilities 
under which such shipping is at present labouring. There would seem to be no 
relief to the depletion at present going on unless Lloyd's and the Board of Trade 
would at least, and at once, enact, as to this type, that their present freeboard 
should be considerably modified. 



Such is the tension at present existing on this subject that many British 
shipowners have put some of their tonnage under foreign flags and, failing relief, 
doubtless many more will be compelled to follow their example, necessitating 
the employment of foreign crews to man them. — Tours, &c.. 



Secretary to the Hartlepools Shipowners' Society. 
West Hartlepool, May 6th, 1896. 



P. YEOMAN. 



This subject is referred to in the Preface, v, and at pages 166 & 177, 
and, if the patriotism of British Shipowners be appealed to, it must not 
be forgotten that there are two sides to the question, as a considerable 
percentage of our tonnage is owned by firms who have foreign connec- 
tions, or are of foreign origin. 

We owe much of our success in the past to enterprising immigrants who 
have made this the country of their adoption, but if, in addition to the 
liabilities referred to at pages 148, 199, 207, British Shipping is further 
handicapped in its competition with foreigners we shall find, when too late, 
that Governmental interference has killed the goose which lays the golden 
eggs, for it has been truly said that ** trade is like a sensitive plant ; touch 
it and it shrinks, press it and it dies." 
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„ „ West Indian Cargoes 96 

„ permanent 134 

„ rattans for 93,97 

Duty of Dock Companies under despatch terms 173 

Eastern Form Bill of Lading, Negligence Clause (alteration in) .... 14, 132, 171 

Efforts to Libel and misrepresent 6 

Egbert's Spanish fine case 64 

Eggs, stowage of 96, 202 

Emir's Jute case 53, 198 

Employers Liability Bill 165, 206 

Empty Grain Bags at Spanish and Russian Ports 65 

Engine Boom and Stokehole Bulkhead, plan of 82 

Engineers, instructions to 117 

Engineers' and Officers' Wages, rise and fall in 178 

Errors made by Spanish Consuls 64, 68 
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Essays ,^ ...267 

Essential Oil, stowage of 96 

£tona*s negligenoe case 191 

Exhaust Pipe, damage from 101 

••Bxperientladocet" 33 

Explosives, shipment of • • • • .94, 193 

Extracts from Beports and Ciroalars 190 to 210 

Extracts from Shipmasters* Papers • 250 

F. P. A. Insurance. ..,.,..., , , .91 

Fi^hrenheit .compared with Reaumur and Centigrade .281 

Fictitious Claims through alleged deviation • 61 

Fine of £2,600...., , 64 

Fines i^bixiad, and how to deal with them 64 

„ on Grain Bags 66, 66, 69 

„ Russian 69 

„ Spanish^. 64 

Fire lit on deck.... .r.,.. 100 

„ on quay 21 

t, sulphur cargo 101 

,1 precaution against 114 

Fires in Cotton Cargoes ^ 68 

First Aid Journal 11 

Fittings for special cargoes, to be insured 19 

Fiume Fraud .....;.....;...; 190, 199, 209 

Five Hundred Bales of Cotton without marks 67 

Flames in the sea 270 

Flooding of hold ; 200 

Flour, stowage of ; . ; ; ; 96 

Fog and i^ipping. ; . ; ; . . . : ;.;...; 113, 268 

Forecastles 'andCSrews'* Quarters ..8 

Foreign Flag, Transfer to (see Preface, v.) 166, 177, 282 

Foreigner? in British Vessels 182, 261 

Foreign Protective clauses. Wine Trade 222 

Foreign -Office— recommendations as to fines 66, 66 

Forwarding clause, Cotton 133, 214 

France, General Average claims in 29, 46, 196 

Fraud and Perjury 69 

Fraud at Fiume 190, 199, 209 

„ „ Indian Ports 62 

„ „ Manila. 63 

Frauds at Antwerp 27, 54 

„ „ Cape Ports 63, 223 

„ „ China and Japan 62 

„ „ Danubian Ports 169, 163, 169, 184 

„ in connection with Exchange 18 

Free Bunkering Clause 147 

Freedom of Contract should be maintained 6 

Freight at Risk 194 

„ on Sweepings at Bordeaux 194 

„ Clauses in Time Charters 21 

„ Deposit with Dock Co 193, 203 

„ Lienfor ., 203 

,, none to be paid on goods lost 21 

„ on cargo damaged 203 

,, loss of, after abandonment of Ship 206 

„ to be advanced if required 21, 147 

French Brokers and brokerage 22, 166 

,j CAsks, should be avoided 100 

„ Code Articles 435*436, 46, 195 

„ Stowage, Regulations of 1896 • » . . 86 
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FroBt.bitten Potatoes .. ...w. .....94 

Frost and discharge of Green Fruit Cargoes in Amerioa < .267 

Frozen Meat and similar cargoes 19 

Fruit, Charters 124, 267 

„ i^reeu, ta American Ports. • 267 

• ),-•. stowage of ^ . k . w . . > 1. . . > V . . •. • . .96 

Fuel, oo«;t of, in general average w 196 

u proper supply of 81 

Full Ship— Short delivery, '' Annandale " 225 

and aU on board deUvered, ''St.Mark" 226 

Fumesfrom Creosote, iSw 31, 94,-95, 125, 126 

Fumess v. White, deposit with Dock Co 193, 203 

O. B. Booth's Explosion case 192 

Galveston, Cotton at 56 

„ • v. New Orleans 57 

Gambia, stowage of 97 

Gamma*8 case. One-third freight advance • 147 

Gangways, Accidents connected with < ... .10 

Gendarme Begulationg at Biga 71 

General Average Claims 28, 169, 195, 196, 233 

„ „ Deposits 229 

„ Cargoes, stowage of. ... • 95 

„ „ —Swindles at Cape Ports 58,223 

Genoa, deputation to • 151 

Give both sides a chance .261 

Glendevon's Despatch Money case .264 

Glenochil's Flooding of Hold case 200 

Glucose, Treacle, <tc., damage from 94 

Good Captain and Crew essential « .13 

Good Look-out and Good Lights necessary • 36 

Grain Act 74,179,181,207,265 

„ Act, Penalties under 75 

„ affected by heat from boilers 78, 80, 81 

„ at Euxine. Danube, or Azov Ports .74 

„ bags at Spanish and Bussian Ports 65, 69 

„ Barley in bulk 76 

„ Bill of Lading should be qualitied 80 

,, Cargoes and Bills uf Lading 74 

,, .convictions under the Act 74, 179 

„ discharged into craft 94 

„ from North America 75 

„ from Canadian Ports 76 

„ from Argentine Bepublic 79, 102, 188 

„ in double-deck steamers 75 

„ — Inherent vice 87 

„ in Lower Holds 75 

„ in single-deck steamers 75 

„ insufficient warehouses 79 

„ mixture of 89 

„ noting Protest not sufficient 81 

„ Oats and Cotton Seed in bulk 76 

„ objectionable clauses in Bs/L 80 

„ personal responsibility of Master 81 

„ qualitication of Bills of Lading 81 

„ Becord of Temperature valuable 87 

„ Bye-Terms 80 

„ Steamer Grade 80 

„ Sailing „ 80 

„ shipment of soft 76, 78 

„ Shipment in wet seasons 79 

„ special. Certiiicates from Board of Trade 74, 75 
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Grata, stowage, plan of •••••» •Tt? 

„ stowage of • •,.•••••• • 74 

„ test of condition , 78 

„ Tessels from Baltic or Black Sea 75 

„ ventilation of , for and against ••«••••• 85,87 

„ „ into stokehole 87 

„ weighing at Havre » 170 

Qronnd Nats, Qost of discharging at Dunkirk .,.. • • 170 

Ooarantee for Wool given by Dompers • 59, 224 

Guarantees should not be aooepted (see Preface, iii.) •••••••••••. 58, 111 

Quest— Bates, Life Saving Apmiances Co 270 

Half Freight on sweepings at Bordeaux .194 

Hamburg, Discharge of berth cargoes at 182 

Hands, on board British and Colonial vessels from 1800 to 1887 176 

Hansen v. Harrold, difference of freight 192 

Harold's Manchester Canal case .199,207 

HarterAct,The 15,156,160,191,200 

Hatches, accidents connected with • 10 

„ should be opened for Vegetable Cargoes • • 90 

„ surveys on 46 

Havre, Decision as to no mark. Cotton. « 192 

HealUi of Crew, utmost importance of . . .. , 8, 109 

Hemp shortages from Manila 161, 173 

Hesperus Jute case 167,188,237 

Hides, stowage of ,,,,,, , « « 97 

Hotoes, Marine Life Protection Association 270 

Hooks should not be used 92 

Horns as Dunnage 93 

Humanity, in the cause of 8 

Humbug generally . « . « ^ 178 

Indemnity, letters of, to be avoided 53, 111 

Ice .,,,,,.,.,.,., .,, 113 

„ clause • i, 18 

Improper Navigation 32 

„ separation 90 

Inchrhona Bat case 192 

Indian Cargoes, stowage of 98, 99 

„ Charters 92 

„ Seas, Load Line 173 

Industrie, No Freight due on cargo sold during voyage 203 

Infectious Diseases 11 

Inferior Wine Casks 103 

Infringements of. Carriage of Grain Act 74, 179 

Insidious Thief, The 1 

Instructions from Steamship Owners » 107 

„ from owners. Steamers loading Wine 220 

„ to Surveyors as to screening of Side Lights 35 

„ „ Spanish Consuls 68 

Irish Com Trade Beport re Maize 78 

Jaggery, stowage of 99 

Jane CUark's alleged undermanning case 265 

Japanese Miners* wages 178 

Java Sugar cargoes 134 

Jettison ; 62,63 

Judgment, The most remarkable on record 237 

Jute, claims 167,183,198,137 

Kerosene, <Sec., and pungent chemicals, damage from 81, 94, 95 

Kiaer, percentage of vessels lost yearly as shown by 176 

Knight Cempanions Jute case • • 167 

Land Pirates 25 

Lascars ••.••••••,«•••••• 263 
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Lawful Merchandise 19 

Lawful Merchandise and Contraband of War « 190 

Law of the Flag clause 151, 160 

Lead, attention to 32, 258, 268 

Leakage of Arrack 134 

Legal position of Shipowners as to shortage. 51 

Liability for Medical and other expenses 12, 236 

„ of Dock Co 204 

Libau, Customs requirements at 71 

„ Meaning of '* about ** ^ 148 

Libel and misrepresentation of The Shipping Federation Benefit Fund.... 6 

Lien for Freight 208 

Life Buoy, Guest-Bates 270 

„ loss of, statistics 197, 262-3 

„ saving appliances 270 

Lighterage Clause, objectionable 17 

Lilbum Towers ante-dated Bill of Lading 226 

Lime, use of 90 

Limitation of Liability 199, 207 

„ ,. in French Courts 166, 195 

Linkleter*! Patent Ship Fittings Co 270 

Liverpool Salvage Association Suggestions 232 

Living Wage, The 177 

Lloyd's Average Bond 30, 235 

„ Captain's List 37 

,. Custom as to jettison of Deck Load 63 

„ Form of Salvage Agreement 38, 230 

Load Line 119 

„ Indian Seas 173 

Log, damage to cargo to be noted in 102 

London Chamber of Commerce 13, 16, 132, 150. 171 

Loss of Life, at sea in Steamers and in Coal Mines 197 

„ Time from Breakdown of Machinery 21 

Maccaroni should not be stowed with Green Fruit 95 

Machinery Bepairs to, Cost of Fuel in G. A 196 

Main's freight at risk case 194 

Maize not shipped in accordance with contracts 78 

„ shipment after damp weather 79 

„ shipment of soft 78 

„ very liable to damage 78 

Malta, swindle at 49 

Manchester Canal, Harold's case 199, 207 

,, Trust, Ltd., V. Fumess Withy A Co. (demise of ship) 201 

Manila Charters, and cargoes from 26, 53, 161, 173 

Manning 107, 269, 265 

Master Porters 22 

Mate's Beceipts must be returned to Captain 43 

„ „ not to be signed till cargo is on board 42 

Means of saving life after collision 37 

Medical and other expenses, liability for 12, 236 

Mediterranean, Baltic, and Black Sea Charter, Negligence Clause 14, 243 

„ Ports, short delivery at 50 

„ to America, Fruit charters 124 

Merchant Shipping Acts 139, 154, 164, 181, 207 

Merchants' Brokers 266 

„ Stevedores 95 

Miners, loss of life of 197 

Misrepresentations by, Mr. S. Plimsoll 144 

Missing Cargo .51, 54, 198, 225, 226 

Mistakes made by Spanish Consuls 64, 68 

Mlt Vprsicbt (with care) ...,,,,,,,,,,,,,, ,.,,,.,.,, 94 
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Mixiiire of grain 100 

Moderate q^eed, meaning of : 36 

Honey Bag, ^e 57 

Monkseaton*8 Jute case 167 

Monmouth's Jute case 167 

Moulmein timber charters 147 

Myrabolams, stowage of 99 

Negligence Clause Committee, Report of 150 

„ H in Charters and Bills of Lading. . 13, 18S, 150, 170, 202, 243 

„ „ in France, application of 195 

„ „ short form of 17 

„ - „ should be included in B/L in Foreign Language 45 

Never Drink 1 

Newcastle (Shipowners') Programme, the 144, 181 

New South Wales, General Average claims at 30 

Night work 43 

Nitrate Charters 26, 122 

No cure no pay. Salvage Agreements 28 

North Britain's Removal of Wreck case 168 

Note Protest always and extend it at merchants' expense 45, 46 

Noting Protest not sufficient to protect Captain 81 

Oats in bulk 76 

Objectionable Chiuses in Charters and Bills of Lading 17, 26, 80, 132, 147 

Odessa, Shortage of coal at 25 

Officers and Engineers' Wages, rise and fall in 178 

„ Regulations for 13, 115 

Oil at Sea, use of 272 

„ should not be stowed over damageable cargo 94 

„ Cake, stowage of 99 

„ Tanks, insurance of 19 

Olympia's case of deviation 60 

One-sided terms privately arranged 16 

One-third freight if required, to be advanced 21, 147 

Onion Cargoes 188 

Open Letter from Chairman 1 

„ Orders, Charter 194 

Opium smuggling 72 

Opposition of Trades' Councils and Union Officials to Benefit Funds. .3, 129, 153 

Orders in Council as to Collisions : % 35 

„ should be given in writing 48 

Ormonde Cycle Co. v. Bailey, stoppage in transit 204 

Overcharges for Custody Commission, &c 48 

Overcarried cargo to be insured 60 

Packages repaired 51 

»* Palmam Qui Meruit" 12, 245 

Paraffii e, Damage from 94 

Paris, The declaration of 189 

Passengers to Spanish Ports 67 

„ on Captain's account 73 

Patch, stowage of 96 

Patriotic reasoning 195 

Pensacola Charters 132 

Pepper, stowage of 126 

Perils of the sea 32, 192 

Permanent Dunnage 134 

Persian Guif Cargoes 98 

Personnel of the Mercantile Marine 254 

Personal responsibility of Captains 43, 49, 81, 162, 180, 226 

Peterson v. Freebody (duty of Consignees on delivery) 202 

Petroleum Cargoes 131 

Pious Editor's Creed , , , . , , ,,,.,.,.,,,.,., .178 
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Pipes 'Of« Wine should not be stowed in more than four tiers , ; 

Plans— 

Cross Section, showing Ventilation 84 

,, Grain Stowage 77 

Damaged Cargo 82, 282 

Outline of Engine Boom and Stokehole Bulkhead 82 

Showing Fahrenheit, Centigrade, and Beaumur 281 

Stokehole Bulkhead 86, 88 

Plimsoll, Mr. S., misrepresentations by 144 

Potatoes frost-bitten 94 

Power of -Attorney, proposed form of 224 

Precautions to be taken in tropical climates 9 

Preserved Meats and Lobsters at Bussian Ports 71 

Press Gang, the 182 

Procedure as to Customs' Fines in Bussia 70 

Progress of The Shipping Federation 3, 7, 127, 153, 172, 176, 181, 206 

Promises made to be broken 44, 56 

Proof of delivery necessary 53 

Protection of Bulkheads, &c 81 

„ of Ceiling and Scupper Pipes 91 

Protests 42, 81, 132 

Protest does not protect Shipowners 81, 132 

„ to be noted and extended at Merchants expense 45 

Pungent Chemicals, Fumes from 31, 94, 95, 125 

Qualification of Bills of Lading 45, 80, 151 

Badical change necessary in American Cotton Trade 57 

Bats and other Vermin 102 

Battansfor dunnage ;.. 93, 97 

Beaumur compared with Fahrenheit 281 

Beceipts to be given alongside 26 

Beceivers promises .44 

Becommendations by the Foreign Office as to fines 65, 66 

Befrigerators to be insured 19 

Befund of General Average Deposits 229 

Befusal of Merchants to allow qualification of Bills of Lading 81 

Begulations for Commanders and Service Orders 107 

Bemoval of wreck, cost of 30, 168 

Bequirements for The Shipping Federation Benefit Fund 3 

Besin on deck 62 

Besponsibilities of navigation 255 

Bestraints of Princes, &c 203 

Beversing right hand propeller 37, 253 

Bice Cargoes 92, 98, 194 

„ Charters 25, 92 

Bichardson*s Collision Pad, &c 271 

Biga Gendarme Begulations 71 

Bio Plata, Wine Charters to 104 

Biver Plate Wine Trade, suggestions 219 

„ „ Instructions (Wine Cargoes) 220, 221 

Biver water 11 

Botterdam, General- Average claims at 28, 169 

Bouen, requirements as to stokehole bulkhead at , 83 

„ Wine Charters to 25 

Boumanian Ports, weights at 65 

Boyal Naval Reserve 262 

Boyal Navy, the first line of defence 182 

Bule of the Iload at Sea 34, 39, 252 

Bales for Commanders 13, 107 to 114 

„ „ Officers ; 13, 115 

,1 „ Engineers 117 

If p Qo^tswffti^s 4nd Carpenter^ '»,...*,,..,•.>•»•# •••.«•••! 119 
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Bam, itowtge of • ••• ••• ••••••••• 96 

BumU, SalTEge Law of 327 

Buisian fines 69,174 

Bussian General Average Claims 29, 283 

Bye Terms, Grain sold on 80 

Sago, stowage of 97 

Sail-grade Grain 80 

Sails at night, cause of Collisions 86 

St. Mark's short delivery case 226 

Salvage Agreement, form of 88, 230 

„ Association Suggestions, Liverpool 232 

„ Law, Bussian 227 

San Francisco Bill of Lading, Negligence Clause 15, 244 

Scent from Chemicals, Onions, Oranges, Apples, Oil, Ae 81, 94, 95, 96 

Screening Sidelights, Board of Trade Instructions as to 85 

Scupper Pipes, protection of 91, 100 

Sea Anchor, Hood*s 272 

Seafaring Life 177 

Seamen, how to get and how to keep them 251 

Seamen and Firemen's Union, tyranny of 172 

Seaworthiness 81 

„ certificate of 46,47 

„ warranty of 205 

Sensational statements occasionally made 255 

Separation of cargo, grain, Ac 31, 89, 95, 99 

Sheepwash, stowage of 95 

Ship, abandonment of, carries freight 205 

Shipmasters, British, for British Ships 182 

„ and Officers' Federation 249 

„ Society, extracts from and list of papers read 250 to 256 

„ opinions ignored , 34 

Shipment of Soft Grain 76 

Shipowners' Documentary Committee, The 58, 207 

Shippers' promises 44 

Shippmg CouncU 85,154,164,181,207,249 

„ Federation Ltd., The, and Benefit Fund — 

Their Bise and Progress. .3, 7, 127, 129, 153, 165, 172,181, 206, 252 

Benefit Book must be re-stamped 4 

Diet Scale 12 

The only stipulation made with masters and seamen 5 

Shipping, stability and stowage of 251 

Ship's provisions and stores 67 

Short delivery at China, Japan, Indian Ports, Manilla, Antwerp, &o, . . 52 to 54 

„ „ —legal position of Shipowners 51 

„ „ necessary precautions 51 

„ „ of coals 24, 49 

„ , „ General Cargoes at Cape Ports 58, 223 

„ „ — decision as to the '* Annandale " 225 

„ „ — „ „ "St. Mark," 226 

„ „ of General Cargoes, claims for alleged 51 

Siberian and other Bussian Ports, General Average claims at 29 

Singapore and Shanghai cargoes 97 

Sluices and Sounding Pipes to be attended to 100 

Smith, Hill, & Co. v. Pyman, Bell, & Co. (one-third freight advance) 147 

Smith V. Bosario Nitrate Co. (demurrage) 203 

Smoke Test for Bulkheads 102 

Smuggling, and extract from M. S. Act 72 

Sounding Apparatus, Cooper & Wigzell's 271 

Sounding Pipes and Sluices to be attended to 100 

Spaces on deck 20 

Spanish dues on cargo , , ••..,,,•••«••••• 196 
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Spanish fines 64 

Splits and shakes in timber 26, 151 

Spontaneous combustion .*.... 19* 

Squinting lights 35 

Stability as affected by water ballast 33, 165' 

Stations for Ofificers and Service Orders 115 

Statistics and loss of life 176, 178, 197, 262: 

Steamer-grade grain 80 

Steering of screw steamers 37, 253* 

Stevedores* merchants 266, 26ft 

Stokehole bulkheads 32, 80, 8a 

„ „ protection of 81 

„ at Rouen 8a 

Plans of 86, 88 

Stoppage in transit 48, 204 

„ of Ventilation, Indian Cargoes 92 

Stowage — coir, jute, cotton, oil 97 

„ copra 126 

„ fruit, eggs, wine, with oranges, onions, apples, &c 96 

„ gambia, avoid taking 97 

„ general cargoes 95 

ft grain 74 

Indian 98, 99 

„ Persian Gulf cargoes 98 

„ sago, tapioca, hides 97 

„ Singapore and Shanghai cargoes 97 

„ tea, coffee, flour 96 

„ various cargoes 90 

„ West Indian cargoes 96 

„ wool, bark, tallow, olein, leather 99 

Strike clause 18, 152 

Strikes, the debit and credit side of 4, 127 

Stumore, Weston, & Co. v. Breen (Ante dated B/L) 226 

Submarine Sentry and Sounding Machine 271 

Sugar, stowage of 96 

Suggestions in which Managing Owners are more particularly interested .... 13 

Sulphur dust taking fire 101 

Supply of fuel 31, 49 

Surveys to be made 46 

Sworn Weighers at Antwerp, Amsterdam, Dunkirk, and Marseilles 27, 64 

Sylvia's Negligence case 191, 202 

Sweating of cargoes 90, 96, 237 

Tallies tampered with 53 

Tally to be kept on board 64, 95, 162, 173, 198, 204 

Tanks all to be sheathed 32 

„ should not be filled at sea * 33, 47 

„ water ballast 33, 47, 155 

Tape Measure swindle 49 

Tapioca, stowage of 97 

Tar on deck 62 

Tarantina fraud. The 135, 148, 16a 

Tea, stowage of 96 

Teak scantlings from Moulmein 147 

Temperance I 

Temperature of Holds, valuable , 87 

Temporai-y 'Tween Decks for Wine 103. 

Thermometer— Fahrenheit, Reaumur, and Centigrade 281 

Thief, the Insidious 1 

Through Bills of Lading. 55. 

Timber Charters 132, 147, 151, 162, 174, 18a 

„ Trade Bill of Lading Id 
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Timber, conclusive evidence clause in charters 26 

„ lost from alongside 42, 132 

,, measurement 175,188 

„ splits and shakes ^ 26, 151 

Time, loss of, from breakdown of machinery 21 

Time policies 168 

Tin plates 174 

Tonnage of British and Colonial vessels from 1800 to 1887 176 

Towing and assisting vessels 60, 111 

Trades Unions and The Shipping Federation, Ltd 7, 127 

Transfer of English steamers to Foreign Flags (see Preface, v,). . 166, 177, 282 

Treacle, Glucose, <&c., damage from 94 

Trelyon's Fiume fraud case 190, 199, 209 

Tricks at Antwerp, China, Japan, Indian Ports, Cape Ports, Manilla, Ac. 52 to 54 

„ at Malta 49 

Trimming, terrible loss of life from improper 258 

Tropical climates, precautions to be taken in 9 

Trustworthy promise 44 

Tub thumping 172 

Twenty thousand pounds paid by The Shipping Federation, Ltd 3 

^Tween Decks, dunnage of 98 

'Tween Decks for Wine 103 

Tynemouth Medal Trust, the 12, 245 

Tyranny of the Seamen and Fireman's Union 172 

Undermanning, extracts from essays, correspondence, <fec 259 

TJnderwriters' Suggestions for Cotton Trade 215 

„ Bemarks on Bussian Salvage Law 227 

United States Charters and Bills of Lading, clause necessary in 15 

Unlimited liability 199, 207 

Unseaworthiness and negligence 31, 32 

„ by Act of Parliament 32 

Ushant— give headlands a wide berth 38 

Various suggestions 30 

Ventilation 83, 85, 87, 90, 100 

„ — Cross-Section showing 84 

„ attention of Owners to 90 

Ventilators 33, 85, 87, 98 

Verbal promises should not be accepted 56 

Vermin, Rats, &c 102 

Vessels lost yearly, as shown by Mr. Kiaer 176 

Vladivostock, General Average claims at 29 

Voting by Shipmasters and Officers at Parliamentary Elections 249 

Wages, rise and fall in 176, 177, 252 

„ only affected by supply and demand 6 

„ in the U. K. from the year 1400 176 

War risks 189 

Warranty of Seaworthiness 205 

Water, test of purity 11 

„ taken from rivers 11 

Water Ballast Tanks not to be filled at sea 33, 47, 155 

„ „ „ to be dunnaged 98 

„ „ „ „ „ pumped out 47 

Wavertree's case (General Average claim) 30 

Weak Casks to be refused 94, 100, 103 

Weatherall and Vallejo collision case • 36 

Weighing at Bulgarian Ports 27 

WTeighing Grain at Havre 170 

Weight and number of pieces unknown (Coal and Timber Charters). . . . 147, 162 

W^eights at Roumanian Ports 65 

Welsh Coal Charter 50 

Westfalia*8 deviation case • ••••#•• • 149, 161 
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West Indian Cargo, stowage of • • • • • 96 

Wet Coffee, shipment of 93 

Wheat— fall in value from 1870 to 1894 178 

Winches, accidents connected with 9 

Wine Cargoes 25, 108, 219, to 222 

„ Charters, clauses in • 25 

„ Clauses in Bills of Lading 25 

,, from Bordeaux 104 

„ Instructions from Owners as to loading and discharging • • • 220, 221 

„ not more than four tiers of 103 

„ toRio Plata 104 

„ Trade— Protective Clauses in Foreign Bills of Lading .... 104, 219 to 222 

„ „ to Biver Plate • 219 

Wolverhampton Chamber of Commerce 13 

Wood on deck 62 

„ Pulp, stowage of 96 

Wool, Separation of 99, 100 

,, cargoes. Dumpers* guarantee • 59, 224 

Wreck, abandonment of necessary 301 

,, cost of removal of 168 

Wrongful delivery 204 

Xantho's case, Beceivers must prove negligence 192 

York- Antwerp rules 62 

-Zena's deviation case 27, 61, 149, 161, 16T 
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4>f ^Ijipnfvechj^^ |^rtvittre«* 




This Society was founded in Newcastle in 1831 ; its operations are 
confined to the Coast of Northumberland and the Banks of the Tyne. 

The annual grants average ;^i,ioo, and tlje Society's great feature is the 
immediate relief it gives to widows directly the bread-winner is taken from 
them, thereby saving many families from the workhouse ; as by the time 
the relief is finished, the widow has had time to look about her and do 
something for her children. 

The amount given is ;^ 10 to a widow and ^£2 los. for each child of any 
seaman who may happen to lose his life while pursuing his avocation ; but 
this relief is not given to the widows of Master Mariners or Chief Engineers, 
unless by the special* grant of the General Committee. 

The amount received for subscriptions in 1895 was ^^541, and ^^306 for 
interest on investments. 

The Society is largely supported by Shipowners, many of whom are on 
its Committee. 

The only expense in connection with its work is for printing, all 
the officers being honorary. 

Subscriptions will be thankfully received by Mr. Chas. W. Henzell, of 
Royal Insurance Buildings, Queen_ Street^ pr by the Charities' Central 
Collecting Agency at 
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